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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE appearance of the History of the War having 
been delayed hnq beyond the period at which the autfior 
at fast intended^ he begs leave to assure the Public j that 
tlie delay wa^ occasioned by a combination of circumstan- 
ces which it wa^ not in hia power to control Much of 
titat delay jin fact J arose from the difficulty experienced in 
procuring paper of a sufficiently good quality to answer 
the just expectations of the patHms of the work. As much 
exertion ha^ lately been made in lUa^ara^ to supply the 
Canadian pubUc v)ith the means of infarmcUionj and thai 
not without a heavy outlay to those interested in the pub" 
Ushing department j it is confidently hoped^ thai a generous-^ 
pubKc mU fully appreciate those efforts^ and extend that 
patronage wJuch will ensure success. 
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PREFAC£. 

Although many books have been circulated through- 
out the continent of. America, puq)orting to be histories 
of the late war between Great Britain and the United 
States, it must be acknowledged that none has yet ap- 
peared, in tlie British Nortli American Colonies, which 
could be considered as generally authentic. Whatevei 
other causes may have existed to which such a total 
want of veracity may be ascribed, there is little 
doubt but a strong desire on the part of the authors to 
place every circumstance regarding that contest in a fa- 
vorable point of view as respected their own country^ 
leaving the adverse party as far in the shade as possi- 
ble, constituted the most prominent — a propensity 
confessedly to w^^hich, American writers, on this topic, 
have betrayed themselves uncommonly subject. It may, - 
therefore, be fairly presumed, that an apology for tin? 
appearance of the following sheets would be qiute su- 
perfluous. 

A faithful and impartial account pf the late war, with a " 
review of the causes*from whealfe'it originated, must be 
hailed with the most exalted enthusiasm by all who can 
boa^t the name of a Briton, and are worthy of the title. In 
such a work, generations yet unborn will trace the foot- 
steps of their ancesters in that glorious^fetruggle for tlie 
salvation of their country, and emulate ^heir virtuous ex- 
ample, should they ever be called upon for that purpose. 

But in the following detail of the. events of the war, 

the present generation, the majority of whom bore so 

conspicuous a part, will be enabled tp revkw tk<e. \ft\- 
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rific glories of those fields of blood and carnage : (lie 
widow and the fatherless will survey the transcendant 
achievements of their husbands and their fathers, and, in 
ecstacies of triumph, like the sun shedding- forth his ra- 
dient beams after being obscured for a while by a dense 
clowd, will smile through their tears. Our British 
>outlis, too, whose minds have been endangered 
by tlie poisoned shafts of designing malevolence which 
.have been every where dischaiged through the country, 
by the many erroneous accounts of the late war with the 
causes which led to it that have been hitherto publish- 
ed — in perusing a tvue statement of those events, ther 
will catch that patriotic flame which glowed with an 
unequalled resplendence in the bosoms of their fathers, 
and animated to action that noble few who stepped for- 
ward to oppose a relentless enemy invading their hitherto 
|)caceful fire sides, and evinced a willingness to endure 
every privation incidental to the " tented field," in de- 
fence of their King, their laws and their country. 

That these momentous objects might be fuHy consum- 
niated, the writer has spared no expense to collect the 
most authentic materials 'for the work, neither has he 
shrunk from any labor (however arduous,) that miglit 
contribute thereto : official documents, periodicals and 
volumes of historical matter on the subject, from both 
the cotmtrieiijj^terested, which were marked for settled 
integrity, have been studiously consulted; and in addition 
to all this, together with the authoi's personal knowledge 
of most of the transactions detailed, he has acquired much 
information on the subject from persons of unquestionable 
rcracity who were present on the field of action in sere- 
nJ engagements during that struggle. 



As regardm talent, in the execution of this work, (be 
writer would beg leave to say, that to such he disclaims 
ail pretensions. The humble sphere in which he h%& 
moved did not probably afford any of those bright and 
flowery avenues to the temple of literatui^ to which 
many more fortunate individuals have had access : his 
primary aim, through the whole, has been the acquisition 
of truth to lay before his readers — for this he has inces- 
santly labored, and which he flatters himself he has so 
far accomplished that a candid and generous public will 
indulgently overlook every other imperfection ; he only 
laments that a more competent hand bad not ere, this^ 
period, taken up the subject. 

Niagara , Apriiy 1 832 . 
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CHAPTER I. 

Effect of the American Rebellion on the public Mind in 
thcU Country — French Intrigue with America — Power 
of Buonaparte — American Interposition in the Pentn- 
milar War — American Rea^sons for declaring War — 
Propriety of the Right of Search — Extract from 
the American Exposition of the Causes of the War-'^ 
Extract from the President's Message — Concurrence 
ef Congress by declaring War — Revocation of the 
British Orders in Council — Its Effect in ili7imcch-> 
Extract from the Prince Regent's Proclamation. 

The causes from whence originated the rebellioii 
which terminated jn the separation of the British North 
American Colonies (now the United States,) from Urn 
nuiflier comitry, had engendered such a spirit of prejiv- 
dice, distrust and rancour against Great Britain, in th^ 
minds of Americans, that for either the government or 
the people of that country to judge impartially of any suIk 
lequent act of the British government, blindfolded as. 
was America by French policy and French intrigue, 
aeemed to be an exertion far beyond their power to a^* 
ecmplish. While, then. Great Britain was engaged ia 
ft war against a powerful usurper who was daily be^- 
•oming more and more the scourge and tenor cf 
Ihe wmd} when the tyranny of that despot oyef lilt 
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ftttitounding nations seemed to mock^all resistance; 
when his armies had humbled some of the greatest mo- 
narchies, and completely blotted others from the list of 
independent states ; when a general feeling of submissive 
terror seemed to fill the minds of European continental 
rulers at the power of his arms ; it becomes, then, no 
matter of astonishment to see, by Americans, everj'' 
means of policy which Great Britain employed to ensure 
her own success, in that eventful war, warped and con- 
strued into acts of aggression and tyranny against neu- 
tral nations. 

At the head of the list of reasons assigned by the 
American government for declaring war against Great 
Britain, stood the Orders in Council regarding neutral 
commerce, and the right of search as claimed and prac- 
tised by Great Britain upon American vessels navigating 
the high seas. True, indeed. Great Britain exercised 
that right — a privilege she never yet had yielded, nor 
to which her right had ever been questioned, until 
America had willingly chained herself to the car-wheels 
of Buonaparte ; and then, and not till then, when the 
ereed was faithfully taught to America by France, to 
answer her own political purpose?, did the shouts of 
tyranny and commercial oppression resound from all the- 
surrounding shores of the Atlantic. But lor whom did 
Great Britain search, when she committed this pretend^ 
ed act of tyranny on America ? Was it for Ajneriean 
citizens ? surely not, but for her own deserters^ a des-, 
cription of people who, it is well known, on board of 
American shipping, had ever found an insecure but ready 
shelter. Had Great Britain once relinquished her 
rig^t to search vessels of the United States, both her ar* 
my and navy, by desertion alone, would have suflfered 
materially. 

In a work published since the late war, under the 
authority of me government of the United States, enti- 
Ifed ^^An Exporation of the Causes and Character cf Ae 
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War with Great Britain," it is stated, that ^ up to Mardi, 
1811, Great Britain had impressed from the crews <rf 
American vessels, peaceably navigating the high seafii, 
not less than six thousand mariners who claimed to be 
citizens of the United States, and who were denied the 
opportunity of verifying their claims." And in the 
same work it is further added, that '^ when war was 
declared, the Orders in Council had been maintained 
vfiih inexorable hostility, until a thousand American 
vessels with their cargoes had been seized and confisca^ 
ted under the operations of these edicts " 

Another reason assigned, in the work above cited^ 
for declaring war, was stated to be "an open violation 
of the American waters and an infraction of the fun-* 
damental principles of the law of nations by the'' 
pretended " blockade." However, to these might justly 
be added, together with a few considerations of minor 
import, the idea of an additional stripe to the national 
escutcheon by the Conquest of Canada, 

^ In a message from Mr. Madison, the American presi:* 
dent, dated June 1st, 1812, recommending immediate 
war with Great Britain, as the only available means of 
satisfaction to which they could now resort, for the 
numerous insults and indignities which the American 
flag had sustained — all other causes were but as a drop 
in the bucket, compared with the Orders in Council, 
both in the extent of the injustice of the measure and 
in the mischief arising from them to neutral nations. It 
is there stated, that " these orders were evidently framed 
80 as best to suit the political views and commercial 
jealousies of the British Government. The consequent 
ces which would result from them to neutral nations 
had never been taken into the account; or, if contem-> 
plated or foreseen as highly prejudicial, that consideration 
had no weight in the minds of those by whon> t&ey 
Were imposed." 
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The United States compress perfectly concurred with 
the sentiments held fori it in the president's message, and 
followed it up, on ihe ISlli of the same month, with an 
act of that body ( curried by large majorities,) declaring 
war against Great iiriti-in, &c. offensive and defensive, 
in due form. On the 23d of the same month, the 
British Goveniment rescinded the Orders in Council so 
bitterly complained of; l)ut the arrival of that repeal in 
America, did not, in the slightest degree, tend to restoring 
public tranquility. The genius of war, the demon of 
destruction lia'd already gone abioad, and no concession 
on the part of Great Britain was sufficient to allay it 
It was stated in the public documents of the United 
States, that " the Orders in Council had not been repeal- 
ed because they were unjust in their principles and 
highly detrimental to neutral commerce — on the contr»> 
ry, the" motive of their repeal was obviously selfish and 
had no reference to the rights of neutral nations. Ameri- 
ca, to protect herself, and, to avenge her wrongs, had 
prohibited all commercial intercourse with Great Britain. 
The latter power, thus deprived of her best customer, 
had no longer a sufficient and regular market for hex 
manufactures and colonial produce ; her merchants and 
manufacturers were nearly ruined ; distress and poverty 
spread themselves over her territories ; complaints and 
petitions poured in from all quarters ; and the Orders in 
Council were repealed, not to render justice to America, 
but to rescue a large portion of the British people- from 
absolute starvation.'' Yet, notwithstanding all this, it is 
stated in the document above alluded to, that, " if the 
Orders in Council had taken place sufficiently early to 
have been communicated to the United States govern- 
ment before they had actually declared war, the repeal 
of these decrees against neutral commerce would have 
arrested the resort to arms ; and that one cause of the 
war being removed, the other essential cause — ^the prac- 
tice of imprcssmcint — would have been the subject of 
renewed negotiation. But tlie declaration of war having 
Minounced the practice of impressmdit as one of the 
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pincipal causes, peace could only be the result of ap ex- 
press abandonment of that practice." 

In opposition to the reasons assigned by the American 
grovemment, it was stated in a speech of the Prince 
Regent of Great Britain, bearing date the 9th day of 
January, 1813, a few months after the declaration of 
war, that " the real origin of the contest was to be found 
in that spirit which had long unhappily actuated the coun- 
cils of the United States : their marked partiality in palli- 
ating and assisting tiie aggressive tyranny of France ; their 
systematic endeavor to influence the people against t\m 
defensive measures of Great Britain, and their unworthy 

desertion of the cause of other neutral nations. * s * 

«> # # * * . * * * # * 

It is tliroiigh the'prevalsnce of such councils that America 
has been associated with France, and committed in war 
against Great Britain. And under what conduct, on the 
part of France, has the government of the United States 
thus lent itself to the enen]|r ? The contemptuous vio- 
lation of the treaty of the year 1800, between France 
and the United States ; the treacherous' seizure of all 
American vessels and cargoes, in every harbor subject to 
the control of the French arms ; the tyrannical principles 
of the Berlin and Milan decrees, and the confiscatious 
under them; the subsequent confiscations under the 
Rambuoillet decree,' antedated or concealed to render it 
more effectual; the French commercial regulations, 
which rendered the traffic of the United States with 
France almost illusory ; the burning of the merchant 
iliips at sea, long after the alleged repeal of the French 
decrees — all these acts of violence, on the part of France, 
produced, from the government of the United States, 
only such complaints as end in acquiescence and submis- 
sion, or are accompanied by suggestions for enabling 
France to give tiie semblance of legal foi-m to her usurp- 
ations, by converting them into municipal regulations 
This disposition of the government of the United States; 
tibis complete subserviency to the ruler of France ; this 

B 
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hostile temper towards Great Britain — are evident in 
almost every page of tlie official correspondence of the 
American with the French government, and form the 
real cause of the present war between America and Great 
Britain." Such might be said to forpi the prominent 
features of the discordant views taken ' by the two gov- 
ernments, as regarded tlie conduct of each other, and from 
which source emanated the incessant acrimony and re- 
crimination that so strongly marked their diplomatic 
relations for a number of years, and ultimately involved 
the t>vo nations in a most unnatural war. 

But before we enter into details, it may not f>c impro- 
per in this place to take an impartial retrospect of the 
causes which led to an even t so much lamented by 
the enlightened men of both countries, tliat we may be 
tlie better enabled to decide upon the justice of those 
pretensions held out by the executive of each nation, 
and to those who have been accustomed to hear oidy the 
one side of the question it will be especially instructive. 
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CHAPTER li. 

ConcUialorif Disposition of the British Government tow- 
(jwds Amsrlcci — Reasons for the same — An uncommonly 
hostile Disposition mawfested by the American Govern- 
ninnt iowardj Great Britain — Reasons for the same — 
Grand commercial Treaty between Great Britain and 
France^ before the Rzv/ilution — Commercial Treaty 
completely omrthrown on the Accession of Buonaparte — 
The unrinalled com'?? ircIaJ Greatness of Great Britain, 
Ckiwui of hitter mo.-:' f ration to France* 

It seems to ba a goncral opinion that the Americans, 
wliethcr right or wrong on the principles of public law 
o'l which they so obitinately insistc 1, (a point which 
shall h2 afterwarvls examined,) might have brought 
matters to an amicable arrangement, without any material 
sacrifice even of the doubtful maxims for which they 
contend 3d; for never wa3 the spirit of conciliation car- 
ried farth2r tlian by the British governqaent in its 
intercourse with the rainisterj of the United States. 
• 

E:iglan.l had many o!)vIou3 rea^jons f3r endeavoring to 
avert the calaniltle 5 of an American v/.ir at this period : 
she was enga'^ed in a very arduous contest in Europe ; 
she had tho m3.»t numerous and formidable enemies to 
contend v/ith ; she had the interests of her commerce to 
miintvln, w'lieh are always dependent, in some degree, 
on a friendly connec-.tion v/Ith America ; and she had, 

♦ In order to prccl'ide the necessity of referring tonotrsfor 
til? authorities from whence the followinjr» on the events of the 
v.nr, has been chiefly collertcd, which innucl^a work (espoci'illy) 
is eminently calculated to confuse an ordinary reader ; it is cr.n- 
( ivved most prop'»r in this place to state, that amongfst tlie Hritish 
anil American porio«lical8 and othrr publications of the day in 
which the occurrences noticed transpired, the Annhal Rcppistcr, 
Niles* Weekly Kcj;i8ter, &c. &c. ike, have largely contvibuted 
tlicir portion. 
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moreover a natural and generous aversion to conquer, bt 
f<H'e she could bring herself to draw the sword against a 
people connected with her by a resemblance of lan- 
guage, laws and institutions. These were motives suffi- 
ciently powerful to have restrained English ministers, 
•ven if they had not been otherwise remarkable for 
mildness and forbearance. Had the principles of inter- 
national law, which were invariably advanced by the 
Americans, been as sound as an impartial examination 
of them may perhaps shew that they were unreasonable, 
•till it would have been in the power of America, had 
■he sincerely desired peace, to have preserved it by an 
honorable compromise on those points which had created 
the greatest difference of opinion, or almost by ony thing 
short of an absolute surrender of the rights and honour 
of Great Britain, which it was rather too much in any 
people to expect. But if there be any one point in re- 
cent liistory which even the arts of faction cannot involve 
in doubt, it is this : that the government of America was 
not sincerely desirous of peace with Great Britain ; that 
it took all possible means to disturb the moderation and 
provoke the anger of the British ministers ; and that 
upon all occasions it betrayed symptoms of the most un- 
accountable partiality to the despotism of France ; those 
who studied the history of American affairs for three or 
four years immediately preceding the declaration of war 
against Great Britain, are well aware of the grounds on 
which this opinion is formed ; and a very singular inquiry 
thus suggests itself, how it should have happened, that 
the only republican government in the world, should, at 
the greatest crisis of affairs, have combined with the most 
odious of despotisms against a country which had always 
been recognised as an illustrious model of practical free- 
dom, and which was, at this very moment, engaged in a 
grand efibrt to vindicate the independence of nations. 

In attempting to account for this singular polilical 

i)henomenon, something undoubtedly must be allowed 
as the jet unextinguished spirit of animosity produced 
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by our unfortunate colonial war. It may probably be 
supposed that such antiquated prejudices had long ere 
the period at which the war commenced, become the 
exclusive property of the vulgar ; and must have given 
way in the minds of enlightened men, to considerations 
more recent in point of time, and more important in their 
practical Influence on American affairs. It is an un- 
deniable fact however, that the government of the United 
States is, to a more than ordinary degree, under the dis- 
cipline and control of the rabble ; and if indeed there be 
any truth in the common speculation as to the motives of 
their hostility towards Great Britain, it must be ver}' far 
gone in vulgar absurdity. National prejudices so discri- 
minating and so mischievous, are every where but in 
America confined to the lowest order of men ; they have 
long been banished out of the more respectable circles 
even of private life, and could never find their way into 
the councils of a great European state, without devoting 
it to the supreme and unsparing contempt, and ridicuk 
of its neighbors. 

With the narrow oontracted prejudices of the Ameri- 
can democracy, other causes undoubtedly conspired to 
accelerate a rupture with England. The commercial 
system, that miserable tissue of blunders, which had so 
long and so effectually kept down the growing prosperity 
of Europe, had been wisely exploded by the most enlight- 
ened European nations before tlie revolution of France. 
The enlarged views and superior talents of those political 
philosophers who difhised a radiance round the close of 
the last century, had completely triumphed over every 
obstacle which ignorance and prejudice could op- 
pose ; and England and France at last discovered that 
they had a mutual interest in the commercial greatness^ ' 
of each other. They did more than this ; they reduced ' 
their principles to practice, and embodied them in a 
treaty, which, if not unexceptionable in all respects, was 
at least, a great step towards the triumph of genuine phi- 
losophy over the errors and absurdities of the old political 

B2 
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gdiool. The French revolution, however, deranged all 
the plans of enlightened men ; it engendered a rancour 
and animosity between the nations more violent and 
pe^icious than the ancient jealousies of the commercial 
i^stem, and' terminated at last in a despotism, wliich 
threw France and her dependencies far back in the scale 
of improvement. 

The commercial system was revived by the new French 
government, with a barberous and destructive fury, 
which had never been contemplated at any former pe- 
riod; the refined and generous principles which so 
many eminent men had contributed to establish, were 
forgotten ; their works were neglected or proscribed ; the 
progress of himian improvement was arrested, all seemed 
about to be sacrificed to the rude genius of an over- 
whelming despotism. As a truce with that crafty and 
despotic usurper who had now gained such an absolute 
ascendancy over the destinies of the French nation, 
was never any thing more than his passive submission 
to necessity, until he could recover himself from some 
untoward dilemma into which his folly and ambition 
had brought him ; so was it soon discovered to be the 
case with the peace of Amiens. His invincibles had 
been driven, by the British troops, from the shores of 
Egypt ; his fleets had been either taken or locked up in 
French ports by the immortal Nelson and his compa- 
triots ; and, in order to recover himself, he is induced 
to accept of the terms of what is called the Treaty of 
Amiens ; but reckless of all good faith, it was scarcely 
promulgated to the world, until every term of that 
treaty was violated, and Europe again convulsed by a 
relentless war. But even during the short interval 
of repose which succeeded the treaty of Amiens, the 
maxims of the new government were sufficiently indica- 
ted in the impolitic restraints and prohibitions by which 
the commercial intercourse of the countries was fettered. 
England, however, in all this, never pretended that such 
measures afforded a legitimate ground for hostilities 
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flince every nation being supreme within itself, has a 
right to determine whether it shall or shall not receive 
the commodities of foreign states ; but if the commercial 
animosity of France could not have justified England in 
declaring war, it certainly afforded her a just and solid 
ground for entertaining jealousy against a power thus 
hostile to her interests, and called upon her to watch all 
the proceedings of that power with the most scrupulous 
vigilance. 

The unrivalled commercial greatness, to which 
England had arisen, at this time, surpassing all 
that history had ever recorded at any preceding 
period, and all that even the most flattering visions 
of her statesmen had ever contemplated, was an 
object of bitter and increasing mortification to the politi- 
cians of France ; her naval supremacy, which was 
founded on the prosperity of her commerce, and promised 
for it an indefinite duration, filled their minds with jeal- 
ousy and apprehension. These feelings rose to the 
highest pitch after the peace of Amiens. Europe seem- 
ed to learn, for the first time, that the commercial grandeur 
of England possessed a stability which had never been 
supposed to belong to this species of power. It had with- 
stood the shock of the most extended and desolating 
warfare ; and at the close of a contest of long duration 
and unparalleled fury, in which the empire had some- 
times contend with the combined energies of Europe, it not 
only remained untouched but had mightily extended 
itself during every year of hostility. TTie war had ter- 
minated in tlie establishment of a naval power, which 
'had gathered strength by all the efforts made to weaken 
it ; and had now risen to that proud eminence, which bid 
defiance to all rivalry. The rulers of France reflected on 
tiiese matters with bitterness corresponding to the disap* 
pointment of tbeir hopes ; they despaired of being able 
tor this enormous power by any ordinary eSbrta ; and 
could think of no way' by which its further growth 
migbt be checked, but by the entire sacrifice of H^ 
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cominerce aiid resources. They hoped that by excluding 
tlie productions of British industry from their ports, and 
hy prohibiting the use of British commodities throughout 
France and her dependencies, they might gradually 
undermine tliis overgrown power ; while their depraved 
policy at the same time sought to inculcate a belief 
among their subjects, that such measures would promote 
the industry of France. Thus was a system established, 
(if indeed so rude and impolitic a thing deserve the 
name,) in direct opposition to all the views of modem 
science ; a system, which was in truth but a barbarous 
extension of the old theories, that so many enlightened 
men had endeavored to banish for ever from the world. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Relation in which the affairs of America stood icUk 
those of France as regarded Great Britain, — Greai 
Britain fully succeeds in annihilating the Commerce 8^9 
of France merely by following t?ie footsteps of that Oo- 
vemment — Issuing of the " Berlin Decree'*'* — Tluii 
Decree executed with inexorable Force — Passing of th$ 
British ^^ Orders in CounciV* in retaliation — The Or- 
ders in Council fully justified by the Law of Nation^-^ 
bXockade of tlie British Islands an open Violation of 
the Law of Nations — Rights of Neutral Nations th% 
snme in Wax as in Peace, 

The measures adopted by France, aS' set forth, in the 
foregoing cliapter,had a twofold connection with the affairs 
of America. In the first place, the American statesman 
entertained much the same feelings with respect to the 
commercial and naval greatness of England with their 
friends in France ; their understandings were in general 
of the same character, and their tempers equally as vio- 
lent. They, as well as the French politicians, wished 
to render their country great by commerce ; and as the 
established ascendancy of Great Britain appeared to 
them to stand in their way, they scrupled not about the 
means which might be employed to remove it. Their 
minds were not susceptible of a generous emulation ; 
envy was the only feeling which a near view of the na- 
val and commercial greatness of England could excite in 
their bosoms. They had no dread of France, who had 
in the course of tiie war lost her commerce, her colonies 
and her ships ; whose power never came into contact 
with their own ; whose resources of all kinds were ex- 
dusively devoted in the prosecution of a war, in the 
result of which, they vainly thought that America had 
no interest. But they hated England, her commerce 
and her power, as cordially even as the members of the 
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French govemmeiit did : and had America been a^ littlo 
dependent on commerce as France, had her citizens been 
as indifferent to its real interestif, or had her rulers po:*- 
sessed the same despotic sway o vcr their fortunes, which 
the French government had assumed over those of itd 
owji subjects, it U probable that Mr. Madison and his 
auxiliaries would at once liave followed the example of 
Buonaparte, by prohibithig all commercialj intercourse 
with the British empire. But the Americans had not 
yet been wholly overawed by their,rulers ; and it became 
necessaiy to pursue a more indirect and injidious course 
with them, than that vv hich had been followed by Buona- 
p..f:3 in his dealii.j^ j with a people whom he had 
entirely subdued. 

The measures pursued by France in the execution of 
her anti-commercial system, suspended for a while the 
international law of Europe, and afforded to' the rulers of 
America the pretext wln'ch they had so long d^s'red, for 
gratifying their animosity against England. The com- 
mercial hostility of France during the peace, although 
never considered by Great Britain ai a ground for war, 
was not however forgotten when hostilities ware renewed: 
and the English ministers therefore dot:^rmined to employ 
the naval power which was at their command, to tlie 
a'lnihilalloa of the foreign commerc:i of thoir enemy. 
These measures were such as the interest? of the Britis.i 
empire demanded, and which a state of Iiost'llty fully 
justified ; and they completely suctcdod in accomplisli- 
inp; the object wJiich they had in view. Tlie foreign 
< ommerce of France was annihilated ; hir In'lus:Ty 
checked ; iier resources wasted ; and lier ruler di'M o .'ered, 
wfien It wars too late, how p;;oo were tlie errors whlc i 
he had committed. It was however, impossible to re- 
tract; and hi^ resc4ved to c.irry his cbminfucial war to 
the utm6st pitch of fury. In this temper did Buonaparte 
i;;3u6 his famous Berlin Decree, wlilcli renewed all the 
old prohibitory rc^^ulations, and hid\?vo\is\y declared ihc 
IhiHsk hhinds • lo he in a stale of hlorkmJe^ al the very 
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moment wlwii the Heels of Groat Britain actually blocka- 
ded all the poits of France and her dependencies. 
Neutral vessels bound to, or returning from a British 
port, were made liable to capture by this singular decree 
Matters remained for some time in this state, the French 
ruler being unable to execute his decree, and the British 
government being averse to advance further in so bar- 
barous a warfare. But having again proved successful 
in his northern campaign. Buonaparte resumed with 
fresh vigor his prohibitory system ; he confirmed all the 
provisions of the Berlin Decree ; excluded the merchan 
dize of Great Britain and her dependencies, and 
accompanied these prohibitions with the severest penal- 
ties. 

Every article of British produce was searched for, 
.•seized and committed to the flames ; while the most cru- 
el punishments were inflicted on the subjects of France, 
Avho dared to violate these arbitrary laws. This violent 
system had now reached its height, and it seemed to be 
the determination of the French ruler to have it execu- 
ted with the utmost rigor ; the British government, there- 
fore, could no longer, either in prudence or honour, delay 
the retaliation which its power enabled it to inflict. 
The famous Orders in Council were therefore issued ; 
all trade to France or her dependencies was strictly 
prohibited ; all vessels, of whatever nation, which ven- 
tured to engage in this trade, were declared liable to 
seizure, and France and her dependencies were thus 
reduced to that state of blockade, with which she had 
vainly threatened the British Islands. The Orders in 
Council admitted but of one single exception to thi.^ 
general blockade of the French e;mpire. The French 
decrees had declared all vessels liable to seizure which 
had touched at a British port, the Orders in Council, to 
counteract this provision, declared, on the other hand, 
that only such ships as were in that situation should be 
permittod^to sail for France. Thus did the utter extinc- 
tion of the foreign trade of France result as a natural 
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consequence of the very measures of her own govenv- 
ment; measures, which no despotism, how ignorant 
soever, would have ventured to adopt, had it not trusted 
to a power which eflfectually silenced all popular 
opinion. 

Two questions have heen put on these Orders in 
Council, were they founded in justice, and were they 
supported by reasons of expediency ? On the first point, 
with wliich alone foreign powers had any concern, tfas 
advocates of these measures had a very easy task to 
perform ; for nothing surely can be more obvious to thos0 
who know any thing of the law of nations, than the 
right of Great Britain to retaliate on her enemies their own 
violence ar.d injustice. What has been called the rule 
1756, forms the first link in tliat chain of commercial 
n^trictioiis, which in the sequel became so complicated ; 
and the perfect equity of this rule has always appeared 
manifest to the most enlightened minds. France, lik» 
tlie other European powers who possessed distant colo- 
nies, endeavored to secure for herself the monopoly of 
their markets ; and during peace strictly prohibited all 
strangers from carrying on trade with them. When she 
goes to war with England, however, the superiorityof 
her enemy's naval power compels her to relax the rigour 
of her colonial policy ; and she is willing that neutral 
vessels should bring home the produce of her American 
settlements. By the interference of these neutralfli 
however, the British are manifestly deprived of tbs 
advantages which their naval power would otherwise 
secure to them ; of the chance of captures, and the 
certainty of reducing colonies without striking a blow. 

But no neutral can, upon any pretext, claim greater 
advantages after ^ than she enjoyed before tlie war ; sh« 
has a right to insist that her relative condition to the 
belligerents shall not be rendered worse by the hostilities 
in which they may engage, but she can have no right Id 
demand tliat it should be improved. By admission^ 
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however, to the colonial trade of France during wax, 
a trade from which neutrals are excluded hy Francs 
herself during peace, the condition of the neutral is 
manifestly improved ; it is improved at tlie expence of 
England, who is deprived of the chance of captures and 
conquests, which her power would otherwise give her ; 
and it is improved to the great gain of France, whom 
the interference of neutrals protects against the over- 
whelming power of her enemy. There can be no doubt 
as to the equity of the rule of the war 1756, that nik 
of which France and America have so loudly com- 
plained. The Orders in Council of January, 1807, 
which was not issued till after the Berlin Decree had 
3een published by Buonaparte, was also justifiable on 
he very same principles ; it went merely to exclude 
leutrals during war from a branch of tlie enemy's tradtt 
o which they had no access in time of peace. So far 
hen the measures adopted by the British government 
.ested on the clearest principles of international luw. 

And what were the measures adopted by France ? 
iiad they any foundation in tlie acknowledged pnn^iples 
ind usages of public law? The decree of Berlin pro- 
oibited all commerce in British commodities; France 
indeed had a right to do tiiis, hovvcver fatal th« 
measure might be to her o\vu interest, and that of her 
dependencies ; and had the Btrlin Decree gone no 
further, although it might ha^ e had the efiect of embit- 
tering the hoiitile spirit of tlie two countries, it neither 
could have justified, nor v.ould it have been met by acf 
specific act of retaliation on the part of England. But 
the French ruler, in a moment of despair, ventured to 
declare the Britiish islands in a state of blockade, and to 
interdict all neutrals from trailing 's^ith a British port. 
This was a violent infiingement of the law of nations ; a 
daring insult on neutral rights ; an act of mad injustice, 
which loudly called upon all parties to avenge themselv e» 
cf its autliors. The honour of Great Britain pre-ejjxir 
nently demanded that she should repel this outranff 
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with becoming spirit ; and although she at first seemed 
willing to treat so impotent a measure with contempt 
alone, and to wait its result on the conduct of America, 
et it will not be denied that the right still remained to 
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ler of exercising retaliation w^hen the proper season 
should arrive. The date of the i)iiblicatiou of tlie JNIilan 
Decree appeared to her to be tliat season ; time enough 
had been allowed to the diili^rent neutral powers to 
remonstrate against the enemy ; theyvliad failed to im- 
prove the opportunity afibrd^jd ihera ; and England 
could no longer remain silent Vrhen a new decree was 
issued, more unjust and insulljng than its predecessor, 
more absurd and barbarous tlian any thing which liad 
ever occurred among civili/cd nations. She therefore, 
issued her Orders in Council, which in effect reduced 
the French empire to a state of blockade, and cut off the 
whole commerce which neutral nalidns had hitherto 
canied on with the enemy. Of ttiese measures France 
of course had no right to compl lin, and a very little 
reflection will suffice to shew that if America had any 
just grounds of remonstrance, she slioidd have offered 
them to France alone, and not to England, against whom 
she was so prompt to bring forward Iier accusations. 

France was the first of the belligerents to violate the 
law of nations. She issued the Berlin Decree, and fol- 
ic s. ed it up by the other, dated at Milan, by both of 
which, the Americans and all other neutrals were pre- 
vented from maintaining their usual intercourse wiih 
England. I'hese measures were in tin ir principle a 
(direct invasion of neutral rights, and it was therefore the 
duty of neutral powers to have remonstrated a^^ainst 
them with firmness. But America did not thus resist ; 
and she in this manner committed herself with the enemy- 
It was a principle tenaciously maintained by Buonaparte 
on all occasions, that those who did not resist an injury 
offered them by either of the belligerents, were no 
longer to be considered as neutrals ; that by their acqui- 
•scence^ they made tliemselves parties to the cause of 
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the enemy, and that of course, they were to be treated 
in the same way as if they had actually declared war 
against the nation to whose interests they stood opposed. 
It was on some principle of this kind, that he declared 
the ships of all neutrals which submitted to what he 
caedled the tyranny of the English, denationalized — an 
uncouth and barbarous word invented to serve the occa- 
sion of these unhappy times, when Europe was no longer 
under the guidance of wise and sound principles. 

To submit to any ihing which France pretended lo 
call a departure from the international law of Euro]M3, 
was therefore held sufficient to denationalize the ships 
of neutral powers ; and although tlie application of tliis 
principle may frequently have been erroneous, there can 
be no doubt that the principle itself was just. If Franc« 
violated the law of nations, as she untiuestionably did 
by her Berlin Decree ; and if America calmly acquiesced 
in tliis insulting invasion of her rights^ there can be no 
sort of doubt tli«.t s'lo tlms made herself a party in the 
quarrel which Fiance had with England ; that she hi 
dfect comuriieJ with tlie common enemy, and tliat her 
fihips weiC '•• *^-- ^^^ jsirgon of die French government, 
dearly " denationalized." !l::l'2:*;;**^»^<^ therefore me- 
ditated hoc;lihty towaids America ; had she been anxious 
to avail herself of a pretext for a quarrel ; had she been 
desirous of exacting from a secret enemy tlie full penal- 
ties of her accession to the cause of the other belli gerent ; 
•he might very wcjU have proceeded, on the simple fact 
of American acquiescence in French violence, at once to 
have treated the Americans as enemies. 

A candid exposition, therefore, of the riglits and duties 
of belligerents and neutrals, must completely exculpate 
England fiom all blame in issuing her Orders in Council. 
It is the doctrine of all jurists, that the rights of neutrals 
during war are exactly the same as during peace ; tlie 
neutral powers are entided to demand of either belliger- 
ents that in dieir intercourse with die other, they shall 
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not be subjected to greater restraints than they experi- 
enced during a season of tranquility ; but no neutral is, 
by any means, entitled to require more than this, or can 
expect that a belligerent should sacrifice to the conven- 
ience of the neutral, any of the just rights she may 
acquire by a state of war. The principle of this doctrine 
is obvious ; no nation can expect that a foreign power is 
to sacrifice its own immediate interest to her convenience 
or advantage. When we come to consider these gene- 
ral principles, with reference to the case of America, 
their force seems to be irresistable. Suppose that America 
had been entirely out of the question, that her name 
were unknown in Europe, and that she had still remained 
in her ancient state of dependence on the British empire ; 
guppose for a moment, that the question had arisen 
entirely between Great Britain and France ; that France 
had violated the law of nations, by presuming to declare 
the British islands in a state of blockade, and then let 
any impartial person say what is the policy which Great 
Britain would have been entitled and called upon to 
pursue ? She would clearly and evidently have had a 
right to do the same thing to France, which France had 
attempted to do to her, 3iat is, she would have been 
entitled to declare the French empire in a state of block- 
ade with all possible vigor. Such then was her undoubted 
right ; and will it be pretended that America — that a 
foreign nation was entitled to interfere with her, in the 
exercise of her rights ? It is of no importance to the 
thing in hand to enquire^ whether the blockade of France 
was, or was not, on the whole beneficial to England ; 
liiat was a matter for England alone to consider ; it was 
a question with which America had no sort of concern ; 
e&d it is of the rights of America alone that we now 
fipeak. America, then, had no right to complain of the 
exercise of the powers which England possessed by her 
snperiority, as one of the great European belligerents ; 
which she derived immediately trom that state of hostilir 
ttoBi in which she, and not America j was involved and, 
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which, of course, she had a right to improve to her own 
advauUige, and the annoyance of her enemies. 

There is still another light in which this momentous 
question may be considered, with reference to the es- 
tablished law of nations. It is in the power of England 
to exclude America or any other nation from trading 
with herself, and it is in the power of France to do 
the same. Suppose, then, that both nations had mu- 
tually agreed lo treat America in tl\is manner, could 
she have ventured to complain? But it is the same 
thing whether these powers do so directly, and in con- 
junction, or indirectly by means not less efficacious; 
whether they exclude the Americans by the operation 
of a peaceful league between themselves, or by a 
series of measures adopted during war. If France, 
by attempting to exclude all neutrals from British 
ports, communicattd to her enemies a right to retaliate, 
can the Americans interfere ; or are they in a woi'se 
condition than if the belligerents liad separately, and 
in a time of profound peace, determined to renounce all 
commercial intercourse with them ? Surely not ; 
tliey could not, with the slightest appearance of ju8- 
tiee, complain ; they could not demand that their 
condition should be improved by a state of European 
warfare; they could not claim the forbearance of 
England towards her enemies, for the sole purpose of 
confernng a favor upon neutrals; they could not, in 
short, upon any sound principle, object to the Ordert 
in Council. 

Different opinions were entertained on the ques- 
tion as to their expediency ; and although these famous) 
measures are said to have been, in the first instance^ 
strongly pressed upon ministers by the mercantile i<)rV.^>^ 
terest, there can be no doubt that the government was . ""^ 
in some measure deserted by this powerful body, be- ^.y 
fore the Orders in Council were finally repealed. The 
discussions which atintervals ensued on this subject, 
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were signalized by ihe unooinmon* zeal and acute* 
ness of the advocates on both sides ; and an account 
of them, in the order in which they occurred, will, it 
is believed, form an interesting subject to introduce 
the history of the war, and will tend fo exhibit the 
agitated state of the public mind on this question, at 
ibis period in Great Britain ; and show from whence 
the American government inferred the extreme poverty 
of the British mercantile and manufacturing interests, 
bom the effect of those edicts. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

An extremely hostile Disposition manifested towards 
Great Britain by the President and Congress of 
the United States — Affectation of Impartiality in 
the Discussions of the American CongresSy on the 
Conduct of Great Britain and France — Effect pro^ 
duced on the public Mind in England^ in Coitsequenm 
of tlie hostile Attitude America had assumedr—SerU 
ous affair between the crews of two French Privateers 
fy American Seamen at the Port of Savannah — Vaunh 
ing Language of America — Implicit Confidence of tks 
British Government in the Loyalty and firm Attach" 
ment of the People of Canada — That Confidence 
confirmed — Various Discussions in England on ths 
Propriety or impropriety of going to War with 
America* 

Although the question arising out of the Orders in 
Council formed, at first, the chief suhjct of dispute 
between Great Britain and America, yet many othev 
points, in the course of discussion, were introduced, 
scarcely less dfiicult of arrangement. At the meeting of the 
American congress, in the end of the preceding year, the 
speech delivered by the president gave evident indications 
ik a very hostile spirit towards Great Britain ; and as 
tiiis speech was followed by a report of the select com?- 
mittee of congress for foreign affairs, which was no legs 
warlike, the hopes which had* been entertained of an 
amicable arrangement seemed to vanish. The coikir 
mittee, with a wonderful affectation of impartialitV| 
began by a general compfaint as to the wrongs whicn 
America had sustained, both from France and England^ 
in the- seizure of the property of the citizens of ths 
United States, when peaceably pursuing their lawful 
commerce on the high seas; and reprobated the defence 
which had been offered by each party, that its «ctr 
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of violence were merely retaliatory, on similar acta 
committed by its antagonist. The Americans, it was 
said, violently assailed, by both these European States, 
withdrew their citizens and property from the oce^an, 
expecting redress from the justice of the belligerents; 
but having failed in this object, they had recourse to 
the non-intercourse and non-importation laws. To in- 
duce the European powers to return to a system of justice, 
they had offered commercial advantages to the belligero^t 
which should first revoke its commercial edicts ; and had 
to impose more severe restrictions on the other. But 
here did the mask fall to Uie ground ; here did all sem- 
blance of impartiality cease, from the report ; which pro- 
ceeded to announce that Fraaice, profiting by the friendly 
offers of the United States, had, on the 1st November, 
1810, declared the repeal of the decree of Berlin ; tliat 
the British were thus bound to have revoked their Orders 
in Council, but instead of this, they had advanced still 
bolder pretensions; they had affected to deny the practi- 
cal extinction of tlie French decrees, and had insisted 
that France should renounce the whc»le system of her 
eonm^ercial warfare against Great Britain, of which 
these decrees originally formed a part. That the exclu- 
fion of British produce and manufactures from France 
and the states in alliance with her, was a means of com- 
mercial warfare with whicli the United States had no 
concern ; and that France would never concede to the 
unauthorised demands of America, those rights which 
she considered as the most powerful engine of the war ; 
that the outrages of En«;land had not been confined to 
the commerce alone of the United states ; that by the 
Si^izure of American seamen, which was still carried on 
with unabated rigor and severity , the greatest insult was 
offered to America ; and that the only question now 
was, whether the Americans should tamely submit, or 
resist by those means which circumstances had placed 
within their reach. That it had now become the sacred 
duty of Congress to call forth the patriotism and re- 
iourees of the country ; and the committee^ tbarefore, 
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earnestly recommended^ ^' That the United States be 
immediately put in an armour and attitude demanded by 
the crisis, and corresponding with the national spirit and 
ea5)ectations." 

As soon as the accounts of the warlike preparations 
in America were made known in Great Britain, it be- 
came an universal opinion that war with that country 
was now inevitable. The report of the committee of 
Congress certainly breathed an uncommonly hostile spirit 
towards England, and left no room to expect an amica- 
ble or conciliatory arrangement. Its reasonings we«e 
wholly founded on the assumption that the prohibitoxy 
decrees of France had really been repealed, whilst tl» 
daily conduct of that power, and the experience of the 
government of America, positively and peremptorily 
contradicted that assumption.* The committee attempted 
to avail themselves of a captious and quibbling distinc- 
tion between the international law asserted by France, 
and the municipal regulations established for the goven>- 
ment of the commerce of that country ; still the French 
government continued to declare that no British goods ' 



•The justice and fairness which have been evinced ottiZSe- 
part of the United States towards France, both before and since ' 
the revocation of her decrees, authorised an expectation that lier-' 
government would have followed up that measure by all such 
others as were due to our reasonable claims, as well as dictated 
by its amicable professions. No proof, however, is yet given of 
an intention to repair the wrongs done to the United States ; and 
particularly to restore the great amount of American property 
seized and condemned under edicts, which, though notaffectinfif 
our nen;ral relations, and therefore not entering into the questicm 
between the United States and other belligerents, were neverthe- 
less founded in such unjust principles that the reparation ought ijo 
liave been prompt and ample. 

In addition to this, and other demands of strict right, on th^' 
nation, the United States have much reason to be dissatisfied' 
with the rigorous and unexpected restrictions to which their tradt 
w^ the French dominions had been subjected. 

President's Message to Congress j 6th Noo* 1811 . 
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dundd be admitted into French ports, notwUhstandkig 
ihcU these goads may have become the property of neutrals ; 
thus were the Americans completely shut out from a 
branch of commerce, of the peaceful enjoyment of 
which they had long been in possession, and in which, 
of course, they had an undoubted right to engage. Even 
though the Berlin and Milan decrees had, as far as re- 
garded their practical operation on the great high way 
of nations, been fairly revoked, yet their principle was 
still retained, to a degree which not only called upon 
neutrals generally to protest against them, but on account 
of their practical bearing on America, particularly, de- 
manded from them a firm and decided resistance. The 
British government did not insist, as was vainly afiected 
to be believed by the committee, that America should at 
my time interfere with thfe domestic regulations of 
France; but she certainly ins&ted that America should 
not, by lending herself to the enemy, or by passively 
submitting to conditions which had never until now 
been imposed upon any neutral nation on earth. Nothing 
could, probably, mo:c for^iW^^-^^l^il^t the hostile dispo- 
sition of Amiiiica towards Great Britain, and her servue 
duplicity towards the ruler of France, than her submis- 
gion to tiie blockade of the British Islands — an act of 
the French emperor which America herself had declared 
to be an open violation of tlie public law of nations, 
and when France did not employ a single vessel to 
enforce it. Even thougli the decrees of France had 
therefore been rescinded, that repeal must have been 
totally nugatory, since, by a municipal regulation which 
America strenuously defended, a palpable violation of 
the rights of neutral nations was stiil committed ; neu- 
trals were still compelled to comply with the measures 
of France, to the injury of British commerce ; thus 
proclaiming to the world a principle of a description 
altogether new and extra vag^TUt. From all these it may 
be fairly seen that America had no ijrounds whatever, 
except her base traffic with the French ruler, for declaring 
war against Great Britain ; nor were they warranted by 
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an. exposition of their finances to hazard a proceeding 
so violent and unjust. 

Daring the time that the American legislature was 
engaged denouncing in the severest terms the injustice 
of Great Britain, and apolo^zing for the outrages of 
France, an affair of a very serious nature occurred at 
Savannah, which had nearly opened the eyes of 
America to the insolence of the French towards a nation 
which had so completely debased itself by its servile 
compliance to the measures of that goveriinient. • One 
evening, about the middle of November, 1811, as two 
French privateers were lyinsj iu the port abovcmention- 
ed, a rencontre took place between a party of American 
. seamen and a party of the crews of the' French priva- 
teers, in which three of the Americans were stabbed 
and severely wounded. The American seamen then in 
the port, being highly exasperated at the conduct of tlie 
French, rose, en masse, with a full determination to 
revenge themselves by the desirnction of tlie privateers ; 
they, therefore, in pursuance of this design, seized and 
set fire to one of them and burnt her to the water*8 
edge. The other privateer was immediately taken pos- 
session of, by a party of the Savannah volunteers, who 
protected her until between eleven and twelve o'clock 
at night, at which time the American sailors procured a 
lighter-boat J filled her with tar and various combustible 
materials, towed her along-side the remainino: privateer 
to which they made her fast, and then set her on fire, 
which soon forced tlie guard to abandon their charge, 
which was speedily destroyed. In this instance, amongst 
many others, the French were unquestionably the ag- 
gressors ; their arrogance and insolence towards America 
on every occasion became absolutely past endurance ; 
yet had not the spirit of the people urged them here to 
redress their own wrongs, it is more than probable that 
the government, as in circumstances of a similar nature, 
would never have thought of interfering. 
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The sentiments which were contained in the repoit of 
the committee of the legislature, before alluded to, were 
violently supported in the House of Representatives ; 
audit was actually declared by one speaker in that house, 
to be the unanimous opinion of that committee, '' That 
the encroachments of Great Britain were such as to de- 
mand war, as the only alternative by which to obtain 
justice." Others of the members dilated largely on the 
"power which America possessed to harass and annoy 
Great Britain both by sea and land ; that it was in their 
power completely to exhaust her colonies, and to annihi- 
late her trade by an active system of privateering. Their 
vanity even carried them so far as to boast of the easy 
cmiquest would be mad£ of Canada — a threat which at au 
times excited ridicule in Great Britain, knowing well 
how strongly the people were attached to the laws and 
institutions of the mother country. Indeed so well were 
the British government aware af the loyalty and valor 
of the brave yeomanry of Canada, that she actually 
risked the salvation of the country from the grasp of tha 
enemy into their hands ; and well was that confidence 
repaid, for they actually appeared to rejoice in suffering 
ervery description of privation, to aiford them an oppor^ 
timity of harassing and finally repelling the proud invs^ 
der in every incursion he made. There were, however, 
fltill to be found, in England, many persons who highly 
deprecated a war 'with America, as one of the greatest 
evils which could befal that countr}'^ ; and who, notwith- 
standing the length to which the vanity of America had 
earned her in her unreasonable demands, still entertained 
a hope that hostilities might yet be averted. No person ' 
could certainly have felt a desire of having a war with 
America, merely on its own account ; but at this period 
it was impossible to discover by what means the calami- 
ties of a war could be avoided, consistent with the honor 
of the British nation, when the absurd pretensions of 
the government of America were taken into oon^ 
•idcration. 
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Thej had, at various periods, made use of the language 
of defiance, daily boasting of the ability they possessed 
of utterly destroying the conunerce of Great Britain, and 
of their power of conquering Canada ; all considerations 
were therefore set aside, and on war they were fully 
resolved. Under such circumstances, for Great Bri- 
tain to have succumbed would have been a sacrifice of 
her honor, inasmuch as it would have been yielding to 
menace and insult of the most degrading kind. It would 
have been no better than cpwardice of &e n^ost dastardly 
description, for Great Britain to have rescinded her 
Orders in Council at this period ; and it was a fact 
proved to a demonstration, that America never intended 
to stop here, or the French emperor did not intend to 
allow ner to rest satisfied with this concession. The 
ministers of the British nation therefore determined to 
act upon the principle so elegantly unfolded by IVIr. 
Burke: ^^ That in small, weakly states, a tkpely com- 
promise has often becQ the means, and the only means, 
of drawing out their puny existance. But a great state 
is too much envied, top much dreaded^ to find safety in 
humiliation. To be secure, it must be respected 
Power, and eminence, and consideration, are things not 
to be begged ; they must be commanded ; and they who 
supplicate for mercy from odiers, can never hope for 
justice through thepaselves. " The conduct of the British 
nunisters, however, in this affair, was not altogether 
undeserving of reprehension: they had determined, 
through the semblance of fear, to make no concession to 
America, and thereby cast on that country the odium of 
first havmg recourse to arms. Yet after that nation had 
declared her unalterable resolution for war, and adding 
that, notwidistanding this, ike was determined to wait 
until her preparations were ••■iplete, for Britain to allpw 
her time for such preparations, and not strike the blow 
at an enemy whom, from the most palpable evidence, 
she had ever suspected of the basest political treachery^ 
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ia dl the dipbmatic retatloos which occurred betw 
the two oountriee, and whom she knew to be irre< 
cils^ly bitter Bad rancorous, was honorable to a fa 
To have attacked them at such a time and under c 
circumstances, would have been a policy bo^ i 
jmd vigorous. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MotUm made in the House of Commons^ by Mr, WkU' 
bread, for Copies of official correspondence be ttceen 
British and American Ministers j to be Udd before the 
House — Charges in Mr. Whitbread*s Speech against 
British Ministers, for Inattention and Incivility in 
their. Interpourse with those of Americar-^Mr^ nttU" 
bread^s Motion strenuously opposed in the Home of 
Commons — The Charges against British Ministers by 
Mr» WIdtbread rebutted — Mr, WhitbrecuPs Motion in 
the House put and negatived. 

' ■ 

IiT order, however, to avert the calamities naturally 

attendant on a state of hostilities with America, it was 

ntoved in the IJouse of Commons on the 13t}i of Febru- 

KT-jjbyMr. Whitbr^ad, "That a humble address he 

^resented to the Prince Regent, praying that he would 

?tve directions to lay before the House copies of all cor- 

f egpondence which had passed between the British and 

American ministers, from the 1st of January, 1810, to 

the latest period, together with the documents referred 

to in the correspondence. It was urged by Mr. Whit- 

twead, In support of this measure, " That although the 

governments of both countries had, from the beginning, 

professed to be actuated by the most friendlv Jmd 

conciliatory dispositions towards each other, the breach 

between Great Britain and America had been widening 

from day to day, till it appeared that war between the 

t«vo countries must be the inevitable consequence of the 

P^'^rerance of England in her present system ; that the 

'^formation demanded by this motion was already before 

^ whole world, with the exception of the two houses 

^parUament; that it had been the practice of the 

*^^se, when she entertained suspicions that the busi- 

?^?^ of the state was not well conducted, to require 

^'^^mation from the executive power; and that the 
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only ground upon vdlicli such information had ever been 
refused was that a disclosure might disturb or impede 
the impending negotiations ; as the information required 
was already before the world, no such plea covdd in this 
case be offered." 

^^ From a perusal of the papers, it appeared that the 
conduct of those who managed the negotiations had 
been very culpable, yet it was impossible to bring a 
charge against them until the dc»ctments were produced. 
The British ministers at home had behaved with the 
greatest inattention to the American envoy, and had 
shown a neglect amounting to diplomatic incivilit}', 
while our ministers in the United States have acted in a 
manner scarcely less repulsive. The conduct of Mr* 
Jackson and Mr. Foster, while in America, had not 
been conciliatory ; while the correspondence of Marquis 
Wellesley vrith Mr. Pinkney, which commenced in 
January, 1809, and terminated in February, 1810, had 
oeen such as to raise the indignation of the American 
government. The behaviour of Mr. Pinkney, on the 
other hand, had been deserving of great praise. When 
he entered on the duties of his mission, a strong feeling 
existed in America in consequence of what had occurred 
in the conrse of Mr. Jackson's embassay ; and the 
Americans were naturally anxious as to the character of 
the person who was to be named by Great Britain to 
renew the negotiation. On the 2nd of January, 1809, 
Mr. Pinkney again wrote to the Marquis Wellesley on 
the subject, but no answer was given to this letter till the 
14th of March. On the 15th, Mr. Pinkney again wrote 
to Lord Wellesley respecting the English system of 
blockade, a subject most interesting to America ; but to 
this letter he did not receive an answer for more than a 
fortnight. On the 30th of April, Mr. Pinkney Avrote tx) 
Lord Wellesley on the subject of the Berlin and Milan 
decrees, but to this letter he never received any answer 
at all ; and a complaint which he made against the infa* 
moas practice of forging ships' papers in London, and 
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making an open tra£5c of them, was treated with the 
same neglect. That many other instances had occurred 
in which the communications of the American minister 
had heen treated in a manner not less contemptuous, and 
in particulaf'to his letter of the 15th September to Lord 
Wellesley, on the subject of the blockade of Elsineur 
by Sir James Saumarez, and stating some circumstances 
relating to the seizure of four American seamen in the 
Viola, he received an imperfect answer only on the 6th 
of December, which noticed the letter so far as it rela- . 
ted to the blockade, but said nothing at all on the 
subject of the impressment. That the latter subject 
was one of the greatest delicacy ; and although the sea- 
men had afterwards been released by virtue of a judge- 
ment of Sir William Scott, yet the s^cretaiy of state had 
considered the original complaint as unworthy of his 
notice. Such had been the conciliatory spirit of the 
noble secretary, who permitted the sentence of a court 
of justice to answer the communication of a foreign 
nunister, whom he himself would not take the trouble of 
satisfying on so interesting a point Although lib. Pink- 
ney had, cm numerous occasions, addressed the British 
minister ontho subjectof the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
he had never received any ss^sfactory answer, and he 
accordingly demanded his audience cf leave.*^ 

^ Little appeared to have been afterwards done towards 
efiecting the important objects which both governments 
professed to have at heart. Mr. F^ter had been sent 
out with no new instructions ; he went to o^t what had 
been previously rejected* and to A^state what had ofben 
before been stated in vam, so that hia mission was only 
productive of disappointment That it is of the ntmiM^ 
importance to conciliate America; thift object might at 
one time hav« been thou^l unattainable, but fiom somtt 
measure recently adopted by Cbngtes^ for admitting/ 
British manufactui^ into the ports df ttie United States, 
there was reason to believe that it was still the wish of 
the Americans to avoid a rupture. The prosperity of 

D2 
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. America contributed largely to the welfare of this coun- 
I try ; and that America had committed no fault, except 
that, as she was placed in an extraordinary situation as 
the only neutral in the world, she had endevored to 
avail herself of the advantages her situation afforded. 
The intelligence which had so recently been received 
from America, made it more important than ever, tho- 
roughly to consider this subject ; that the bill spoken of, 
as likely to pass through Congress, would give umbrage 
to France ; and it was the duty of the British govem- 
'ment to endeavor, by conciliation, to avail itself of any 
difference of this kind, which might arise." 

Several members strongly opposed the motion of 
Mr. Whitbread for the production of the copies of the 
correspondence between the two governments, and he 
and his friends were highly censured for the allegations 
they had brought against the government of Great 
Britain, regarding their conduct towards Ainerica, and 
on their strict adherence to the Orders in Council. 
" The British government," said they, " instead of hav- 
ing acted unjustly towards America, had the strongest 
case against that power, that one nation ever had against 
another ; no benefit could result from a premature agita- 
tion, in the House of Commons, of the diflferences be- 
tween the two countries ; but, on the contrary, the 
greatest inconvenience and mischief might thus be 
produced. Government had uniformly expressed but 
one sentiment in regard to the dispute ^vith America, 
and was sincerely desirous that a war with that country 
might be avoided, if that could be done vrithout injury 
to the maritime rights of Great Britain, which never 
could be yielded to the pretensions of France. The 
prosperity of America was not so essential to the wel- 
fare of Great Britain as many persons affected to imagine ; 
all the predilections of America closely xmited her to 
France ; and partly from the influence of these feelingsu 
partly from more sordid motives, she insisted that Eng- 
land should allow her to take up the whole carrying 
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trade, nay, even die whole coasting trade of her 
enemies. It was for America to decide the question of 
peace or war ; she had adopted a new system, and 
made new and unheard o( pretentions, to which she 
knew well that Great Britain never would, nay, consistent 
with her honor, never could concede. By moving for 
papers, it must he intended to create a discussion en 
them when granted ; yet any parliamentary discussion 
which could take place on the subject, must necessarily 
increase the irritation on both sides. The spirit of 
conciliation always professed in the diplomatic correspon- 
dence, between the two countries, had been most sincere 
on our side ; but the British government would never 
abandon these maritime rights, which the country had 
so long maintained, and which were necessary to her 
greatness. The Marquis Wellesly had acted vnsely 
in declining to go into details as to the principles of the 
blockade which we were called upon to abandcm. The 
first letter of Mr. Pinkney, alluded to in the debate, 
had been written for the purpose merely of asking Lord 
Wellesley some questions on this point; but the British 
government was determined not to confound with the 
discussion on the Orders in Council, this question of 
blockade ; and therefore it was absurd to suppose that 
England should stand ready to declare to France how 
much of her rights she would surrender, in order to 
purchase for the Americans a revocation of the tyranni- 
cal and obnoxious edicts of Buonaparte. As to the 
letter of Mr. Pinkney, on the subject of the recall of 
Mr. Jackson, which was said, with so much emphasis, 
not to have been answered by Lord Wellesley, the 
American minister himself had, in his correspondence 
with his own government, stated that he had had con>- 
munications with Lord Wellesley on the subject, and 
repeated opportunities of personal intercourse ; and that 
he had been* informed by liis lordship, and had no 
doubt of the fact, that a minister would l>e sent out to 
Amenca without delay. If the 1( tter had not been 
formally answered, therefore, the omission was fully 
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explained, and the information desired by Mr* Pinkney 
had been communicated to him in another manner. 
The ostensible reason of Mr. Pinkney, for demanding 
his passport, was that no minister had been sent to 
America ; yet he had been previously informed, that the 
delay in sending out a minister had been occasioned 
vAioUy bom the situation in which the government found 
itself for the two months preceding, in consequence of 
His Majesty's illness. The Orders in Council did not 
originate with the present government, the system having 
be^ acted upon by those who now complained so loudly 
of it; no one, in the proper exercise of his reasoning 
faculties, could dispute the justice of these Orders in 
Council, who was not, at the same time, prepared lo 
deny our right of retaliating upon the enemy its own 
escesses; & those who attributed the commercial distress- 
es of the country to the Orders in Council, must have 
forgotten that the continental systf;m was of itself suf- 
fipient to account for the distress which bad occurred." 

" The late repeal by France of her decrees, was a 
' mere pretence, since the principles of the system were 
stillpreserved with vigour ; for in a letter lately vnitten 
hf Tureau the French minister to the American govern- 
ment, he declared: That it is to be ckarly. understood, 
fliat France would not consent to alter that system ol 
es^clusion adopted by all Europe against the commerce 
of Great BritaiQ, the wisdom and policy of which sy^ 
tern was already clearly developed in its effects againgt 
the common enemy ; that neutiality was entirely dis- 
regarded in every state over which France had any 
influence . Such was the language of France through 
her own minister, which openly declared that she had 
said to each state in succession, I must take away your 
liberty end independence in order to injure England : 
and oould it be doubted, that Great Britain was thus 
entitled to caQ on neutral natious to assert and maintain 
their rights ? The correspondence between this coun* 
fijr /fJa America was not finally closed ; and while a 
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hope remained, how faint soever, i^ should be hf all 
means cherished, and nothing should be done which 
might increase irritation." The question of Mr Whi^* 
bread, for the production of the correspondence, was 
then put to vote and negatived by an' overwhehxH 
ing majority. 

Whatever i)Elight hitive beefi the inducements held out 
by France to America, foir pursuing such a line of conduct 
as she did, does not here form a matter of disctiiision } 
but certain it was, that the most monstrous and egregious 
falsehoods and misstatements were invented, and indus- 
triously and indefatigably propagated throughout the 
United States, obviously intended to widen the breach 
already estisting between the government of Great 
Britain and that country. It was said, and there were even 
members of the American congress found who alluded . 
to it in their speeches, that Great Britain had actually 
demanded of the United States to pass a law authorizing 
the introduction of the produce and manufactures of the 
British Islands into the ports of America; and for com* 
pelling France to receive such goods as of American 
production. Mr. Foster, in a communication to Mr. 
Monroe, denied this statement in the most positive and 
unequivocal terms ; and notwithstanding, Mr. Monroe in 
his answer to Mr. Foster (which, by the bye, was not 
sent for more than a month afterwardi3, still harped and 
talked of what he called " the novel and extraordinary 
eiaim of Great Britain, to trade in British articles with 
her enemy.." How wilfully gross was such a misstate- 
ment, when made by the chief secretary of the govern- 
ment, and uniting it to the extraordinary demand which 
that country so often made upon Great Britain, that she 
should believe the vague declaration^ made by France, 
that she had abrogated her Berlin and Milan decrees, 
when every act of that government expUcitly contra- 
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dieted that declaration.* Mr. Munroe, the Ameri<^ 
secretary of state, urged a complaint, that ships' papers 
of America were counterfeited to a large extent in Great 
Britain, and in a way scarcely capahle of detection. Mr. 
Forbes, in return, very justly complained of the great 
..partiality the United States had ever shown to France 
and her commerce ; that in all the diplomatic inter- 
course of America, she unerringly kept in view tlM 

IIM I > 

*But the enemy has at length laid aside all dissimulation ; 
ho now publicly and solemnly declares, not only that those decrees 
sdll continue in force, but that they shall be rigidly executed 
until Great Britain shall comply with additional conditions equally 
eiKtraragant ; and he further announces the penalties of ^fiott 
decrees to be in force against alienations, which shall suffisr tbyetr 
flag to be, as it is termed in this new code, ** denationalized.^ 

• 

la addition to tho disavowal of the blociLade of May, 1806, and 
cf the principles on which that blockade \7as established, and in 
eaidi^xm to the repeal of the British Orders in Council, he de- 
mands an admission of the principles, that the goods of an enemy, 
carried under a neutral flag, shall be treated as neutral ; that 
n^tral property under the flag of air enemy shall be treated as 
hostile; that arms and warlike stores alone' (to the exclusion of 
Ship timber and other articles of naval equipment,) shall be r^ 
gaxtled as contraband of war ; and that no ports shall be considered 
as lawfully blockaded, except such as are invested and besieged, 
in the presumption of their being taken [en prevention d'etM 
pris,] and into which a merchant ship cannot enter without 
dai\£per. 

By these and other demands, the enemy in fact requires, tha^ 
Great Britam and ail civil! zed nations shall renounce, at his ar- 
bitrary pleasure, the ordinary and indisputable rights of maritims 
' war ; that Great Britain, in particular, shall forego the advanta- 
ge* of her naval superiority, and allow the commercial property, 
as well as the produce and manufactures, of France and her con- 
federates, to pass the ocean in security, whilst the subjects of 
Great Britain are to be in effect proscribed from all commercial 
intercourse with other nations ; and the produce and manufaa- 
tares of these realms arc to be excluded from every country in 
the world to which the arms or the influence of the enemy can 
cKtend* 

Extract from the Declaration of the Orders of 
Oimdly April 21, 1812. 



interests of that uaticn ; and even carried her partiality 
so far as to allow French ship of war to enter and 
dear from her ports, and permit them to expose for sale, 
in the ports of the United States, prizes taken from 
British merchants wlio had actually laded and cleared 
from those ports at which they were sold. But to this 
complaint, so well founded as he knew it was, of sacK^ 
base national treachery, Mr* Monroe never found time 
to reply. Such was the conduct of America, as a neutral 
uatioo^to allow (be ships of war of one belligerent to 
take merchantmen, the property of the subjects of ano- 
ther belligerent, at the very mouths oi meir harbors, 
«tid tow them into their ports and sell as lawful prizes ; 
and such was die manner in which the negotiation was 
cairried on by the United States goveamment, and on 
which Mj. Whitbread and his friends in the Hou^e of 
(Igpuapgas, have |>eejDi 90 \^y\^ in theix ^ogiums. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Mr* Whitbread^s Motion again introduced into the Houm 
of Peers by the Marquis of Lansdowne^ and in the 
ffouse of Commons by Mr. Brougham — OutUneofthe 
Arguments in Favor of that Motion as far as camimed 
the Relations between Great Britain and the United 
States^ 

At the time when Mr. Whithread moved to produce 
the correspondence between the two governments, seTC- 
ral members betrayed a strong desire to unite that sub- 
ject with that of the Orders in Council, with a view to 
procure a decision against both measures, without a fair 
and candid discussion of the subjects. The time, how- 
ever, which had been so long anticipated, 'and by many 
so ardently looked for, at length arrived, when this sub- 
ject of so vast importance was to be considered. It was 
introduced in the House of Peers by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, and in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Brougham. The motions in both houses were framed in 
exacdy the same terms, calling for a committee to be ap- 
p(»[nted to take into consideration the situation of the com- 
merce and manufactures of the country, with a particular 
referenee to the Orders in Council and the trade by 
shipping licence. As this subject was so intimately 
connected with the affairs of America, at this time, it 
shall here have a due consideration. 

Those who supported the motion, contended ijhat the 
commercial calamities of the kingdom had now risen to 
such a height, and &e complaints and clamor of the 
manufacturers were so loud and general, that the legis- 
lature of the country was bound in duty to listen to 
those complaints, and to inquire into the cause and ex- 
istence of die evil, and the manner of providing a remedy 
to remove it ; that it was the duty and interest o( all 
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pcTions througliout tlie community to prosecute thia 
enquiry, and to go hand in band with the movers in its 
support ; that even the conscientious dissentients to the 
present motion, with reference to the source and extent 
df the evils existing, must feel desirous of having the 
sentiments contained in tlie motion defended and estab- 
liihed . That all with who3e approval the system of 
1806 mM, must certainly be desirous to know to what 
extent it had been maintained by that of 1807 ; that 
those persons who did not, in the first instance, actually 
disapprove of the new system, but felt surprised at its 
unlooked-for con'iequences, mu:stfeel solicitous to ascer- 
tain if there be not sufHcient grounds for a change of 
opinion ; that others who yet entertained a favourable 
idea of the general policy at present pursued, miglit con- 
ceive some doubt as to tlie expediency of the manner in 
which it was followed, and others again who reprobated 
tlie new system from its beginning, and were even 
prepared tj shew their predictiois verified, must feel a 
peculiar anxiety to avail themselves of an opportunity of 
unfoldii>g the n^adaess and folly of government, and of 
repressing tlie calamities that threatened the whole 
kingdom. That after a fair and impartial inquiry had 
been instituted, and it were found that the evils of which 
the cx)untry so loudly complained were without a reme- 
dy, the people would then be prepared to bear them 
with more fortitude. That it was of the utmost impor- 
tance to know, since the Orders in Council had ever 
been represented as being of a retaliatory nature, what 
that system was on which it was pretended to retaliate. 
That the course of policy by which France was actuated 
might be clearly traced to one of the great moving prii>- 
djSes ef the government of Buonaparte, namely, that of 
crushing the commerce of its enemy, even though itt 
awn mercantile intei-ests should become the ultimate 
sacrifice : to this point centered all the measures of that 
government. That the distresses prevailing among the 
mercantile establishments throughout France, originating 
from this very source, were represented by the peopU 

E 
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of evexy commercial city and town in the empire. But 
what was the reply of Baonaparte to these representa- 
tious ? They were told that it was now too late in the 
day to speak of commerce ; that France had now become 
a country of aarms, and that it was the desire of the 
government to see nothing but soldiers and peasantry ; 
kind in view of supporting this-principle by means of 
theory, Talleyrand had published a book in which he 
>tmggled to exhibit the encouragement of arms and 
agriculture as the only sound and natural policy of the 
French nation, since the time in which the storm of the 
Kevolution had subsided. Now, under these peculiar 
circumstances, it was asked, did not the true policy of 
Great Britain demand of her to foster her own com- 
merce ; and in whatever part of the globe the very 
semblance of neutrality appeared, it was her interest to 
nurse and encoui^age 4t into existence \ but by the mea- 
sures of retaliation on her enemy to which she has had 
ie('ourse,j6he has risked the advantages of both, and has 
only been inflicting a punishment on an enemy, which, 
under those circumstances, he was not capable of feel- 
iug.. 

The magnanimous and dignified character of the 
Biitish nation rendered it a duty for her to have protected 
and encouraged a neutral nation, like America, in every 
I) ranch of commerce ; separated as America was from 
her enemy by a widely extended ocean, which, to him, 
was impassable. That next to the evils resulting to our 
commerce from a war between Great Britain and Ameri- 
ca, would be those arising from a war between America 
and France ; the designs of the enemy would then be 
<omplete, for there is not a port on the continent from 
^vhich British trade would not then be excluded. That 
the whole course of policy which we had pursued, had 
hitherto been marked by an miwarrantable hostility to 
neutral nations; and there was but one language spoken 
by all the measures we had yet adopted, namely, that 
t}}ey must either declare themselves on the side of one 
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belligerent or tlie other. That ever since the British 
Orders in Council had been issued,^ the commerce of tlie 
coimtrj had evidently been on the decline ; the returns 
which were presented of the exports and imports of the 
year 1809, shew the amount of exports to the conti- 
nent of Europe to have fallen dhort of that of 1808, not 
less than ten millions, and that to America not less than 
five millions, making an aggregate failure of that year 
of fifteen millions. But that in April, 1809, a complete 
modification of the Orders in Council had taken place ; 
the former sweeping system had been substituted by a 
blockade of only a limited extent — Holland, the coast of 
Grermany as far north as the Ems, and that part of 
Italy situated between Pisaro and Orbitello. Thus had 
the old system been entirely abandoned, and the reta- 
liatory measures laid entirely aside. However, the 
government of France had still had recourse to means, 
for severity, far surpassing any thing of the kind they 
had yet adopted ; and so far were they trom betraying 
any embarrassment from tlie policy of Great Britain, 
that tliey had driven the anti-commercial system to its 
utmost extremity. That a lamentable evidence waw 
afforded of the calamities produced by the commercial 
measures to which England had so tenaciously adhered, 
in the melancholy and distressed state of our commercial 
and manufacturing towns and cities, and in theenprmous 
increase of the number of bankrupts In one town alone, 
[Liverpool,] in the small space of four weeks, the poor 
had actually increased to four times their number. 
These proofs of distress exhibit a fearful and appalling 
state of affairs, and cannot be met by referring to tlie 
custom-house books, whatever may be the accounts 
given by these to the country ; in answer to statements 
of this description, we have only to direct our attention 
to our jails overflowing with debtors, our poor-houses 
filled with mendicants, and moreover, to some of our 
most populous and hitherto wealthiest counties, whert 
the distress had arisen to so appalling a height as to have 
driven the people to a state of open rebellion. That, 
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notwithstanding the fallacy of the custom-1 louse accounts, 
still they did not conceal the lamentable trutJi of th<» 
decrease of the mercantile interest of the country ; that 
wjien the exports of 1811 were compared with those of 
the preceding year, in those accounts, a very great falling; 
off was discovered; nay, notwithstanding the year 1808 
had been the Itast propitious of any year ever known hi 
the country, yet the year 181 1 , in the amount of export?;, 
bad •ctually i»uuk banc^^ath ev«n that. That vary iittlif 
credit U to be placed in the accounts of the ciulom*hou9« ; 
•i a proof of which we need onl^ rirert to (he cirmim* 
ftance, that although tin^y inhibited an increa^i; of tho 
aoKHint of (exports in 1809 over tliat of 1607, to the tMior* 
moui amount of twc^nty millions, yet it was aftcrwaidt 
discovored that this great increai^ of exportation had 
been sent to markets where there was not the least dc' 
mand for the goods, and conseqinntly the next year the 
most part of the goods export^d wi re retumrd u{>on omt 
hands, and thereby an additional valui was oecaafonod to 
the impoiis, in proportion to the value s(;nt back to u% 
Such proofii as tlit-se, staring us in the face, ouglit to 
admonish us how little regard the custom-house books 
are entitled to, in proving uie existence of distress with 
which the manufacturing and commercial interest of the 
kingdom had been visited. That that system, pregnant 
with so many evila — the system of granting licenses — hail 
grown out of the unparalleled state of our commercial 
affidrs; die number of licenses granted in 1607 did not 
fxceed 1,600, but by tlie year 1810 tliey had actually 
swelled to the number of 18,000. It was a fact that 
all remaining of the principles of the Orders in Council 
were, by these licenses, conceded to the enemy ; and tlius 
were we pursuing a trade, to a participation of 
which he was admitted, but from which neutral nationji 
Wert* precluded, unlesif such as chose to avail thcmselvis 
of the license system. That a more impolitic course 
could not be pursued by Great Britain than thus to o^ve 
encouragement to the commt^rce of her enemy, and that 
too, at the expense of neutral nations, since the regula- 
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tions laid dovm for the government of those acting under 
the authority of such license, were shamefully violated 
in every letter ; they were in fact secretly pursuing a 
traffic with the enemy, and that in the very way of which 
he was most desirous, and to prevent which, there was 
no way whatever, except lining the whole coast of the 
enemy with British ships of war, and hy this means estab- 
lishing a real and not a nominal blockade. That the 
result of this license system had been an enormous 
increase of foreign ships in the ports of Great Britain, 
and establishing an extensive and well organized nur- 
seiy of seamen to man the fleets of the enemy. That 
in Great Britain, the consequences arising from the sys- 
tem of granting licenses had been no less alarming ; 
that the controul of the commerce had passed entirely 
into the hands of the executive government. But were 
this the only danger to which this system was subject, 
it would yet be comparatively harmless ; but it was 
subject to abuses of a greater magnitude, and which 
spoke powerfully in favor of the present inquiry. That 
prodigious errors had, in the issuing of them, been fre- 
quently committed ; that one class of individuals pos* 
sessed opportunities of information of which others were 
totally denied, and that it had become necessary for the 
members of the Board of Trade to hold correspondence 
with merchants which was calculated to unfold secrets 
which might be used for the most unworthy purposes 
That under this system it was at all times in the power 
of the enemy to ascertain the articles we were desirous 
of exporting, and what we might wish to have exported 
from the continent; it would certainly then be a fault of 
his own if he did not turn such information to his own 
advantage, and reduce our commerce completely under 
his own controul. 

But the greatest evil to which this system was sub- 
ject, was that which it produced on the morals of the. mer- 
cantile branch of our community; they were allured into 
peculations which, commenced with forgery, are carried 

£2 
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on bj a course of perjury, and terminated m tlie most 
bare-faced frauds. That the very conditions of these 
licenses were disgraceful to that government that issued 
them ; that besides the ships' regular papers, the licenses 
allowed the captains of ships to take on board other 
sets of papers which were forged froin beginning to end, 
and when the ships arrived at their destined ports, these 
forgeries had all to be confirmed by the most solemn 
oa£s of the captain and all his crew. In support of all 
this, a letter of a very singular description was then 
referred to ; it was written by a person who had made 
a regular profession of the forgery of ships' papers ; it 
read thus : " Gentlemen, we tsdce the liberty herewith 
to inform you, that we have established ourselves in this 
town, [Liverpool] for the sole purpose of making simulated 
papers, which we are enabled to do in a way that wUl give 
ample satisfaction to our employers, not only being in 
possession of the original documents of the ships' papers 
and clearances from the various ports, a list of which we 
annex, but Mr.G.B., having worked with his brother, Mr. 
J. B., in the same line, for the last two years, and under- 
standing all the necessary languages. Of any ch anges that 
may occur in different places on the continent, in the vari- 
ous custom-houses and other offices,and which may render 
a change of signature necessary, we are careful to have 
the earliest information, not only from ourov/n connec- 
tions, but from Mr, J. B. who has proffered his assistance 
in every thing, and who has for some time made simula- 
ted papers for Messrs. B. and P. of this town, to whom 
we beg leave to refer you for further information. We 
remain, &c." Such were the degraded and miserably 
disgraceful expedients to which this new system haS 
driven the British merchants. It was not a sufficient 
reply to palliate the guilt attendant on such transactions 
to say, that had our merchants not committed those 
crimes, others would certainly have taken the advantage, 
and perpetrated them; though the universe besides 
should commit itself by such a shameful and unprinci- 
pltd procedure, let not Great Britain, the character of 
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whose mcrchaats had always in former years been pro* 
verbial for probity and honor, descend to this depth of 
riiame and degradation. 

A great deal was urged against the Orders in Council 
relating to the elfects they were likely to have on 
American manufactures ; that they would tend to in- 
crease their growth in the New England States, till at 
length they would supercede the British manufacturer 
in the South American markets. That it was not de- 
rogatory to the national character of England to endea- 
vor to conciliate America ; that they had not been 
haughty or violent in advancing their claims ; that it was 
a natural expectation, since they believed firmly in the 
repeal of the French decrees, that the repeal of our 
Orders in Council should follow ; that in common cour- 
tesy to France, America was bound to believe what had 
been solemnly asserted by the French government, 
that her decrees had in truth and verity been repealed. 
Much clamor, and that without the least foundation, had 
been raised»for the security of our maritime rights ; but 
no question had ever been made by America to thoss 
rights in their fair and liberal interpretation. And final- 
ly, that it was a singular feature in affairs, to hear th« 
advocates of the Orders in Council opposing investiga- 
tion, who, had these orders been really servicable to 
the country, had of all others least reason to fear inquiry 
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CHAPTER yil. 

The Distresses in the Mamtfdcturing and commercial In* 
tertsts of Great Britain chargeable to the Orders in 
Councilj compktely cUsproved-^The Distresses in the 
manufacturing. Branches in England only imputable to 
a Propensity of wild Speculation engendered amongst 
those Classes^ by the unperalleled Prosperity of the 
British Trade in the years 1809 and 1810. 

In reply to the foregoing arguments, it was said, that 
the distresses alluded to in the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interest, had not arisen from any efifect of the 
Orders in Council ; that these distresses were not gene- 
ral ; and the papers on the tahle, so far were they from 
supporting these assertions, that they .actually contra- 
dicted them. That the view was the most ridiculous 
and absurd imaginable, which had been taken of the 
state of commerce ; that the very year in which the 
Orders in Council had been enforced, which occurred 
in 1807, the amount of exports was about thirty-four 
millions and a half, and in the year following it was 
about the same, but in 1809 it rose to upwards of fifty 
millions; in 1810 it fell to about forty-six millions, lea- 
ving an immense increase since the year 1807, the year 
in which the Orders in Council were first issued. How 
ridiculous and unfounded were the reports which those 
supporting the motion for inquiry had so laboriously 
circulated; that millions of British property had been 
confiscated by Buonaparte ; and even were they admit- 
ted as truth, had not Ae least relation with the subject 
of the Orders in Council. That the American non- 
. intercourse law and the other measures adopted by that 

S>vemment, instead of impeding the commerce of Great 
ritain, had laid open to our merchants a direct trade 
with the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, and had thus 
j>roved of infinite benefit to the commerce of this coun- 
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try. That inoMer to dispel that delusion which certain 
ptrsons have been so studious in imposing on tlie coun- 
try, it is only necessary to present a fair account of thtj 
exports to America and the West Indies, duriug th« 
years from 1-807 down to the present time. In 1807 
the value of exports amounted to nearly fifteen millions; 
in 1808, notwithstanding that our trade to the United 
States was partially proliibited, it amounted to nearly 
nixtcen millions; in 1S09, the year in which the non* 
intcrcourto law was acted upon, it amounted to up\f ordi 
of nineteen millions; and in 1810, the law of non- 
intercourse being still i n existence, our exports to America, 
including the West Indies was nearly twenty millions 
and a hcdf in value. It would appear, then, that in the 
years between 1807 and 1810, the enormous increase of 
nearly six millions of pounds sterling had taken place in 
the export trade of this country to America alone. That 
t'le account given of the injury gustainwd by British 
flipping, from the effects of tfie Orders in Council, ha<l 
bt^n most wilfully and wantonly exaggerated and miii- 
reprcsented; but which, by a nferrnce to facts, could 
be very easily contradicted and disproved. In t!»e vosvT 
1807, the whole British shipping actually employed 
vnouuted to 811,000 tons; in 1808, 4d6*,000 tons; in 
1809, 539,008;. and in 1810, 609,000 tons; mo 
that in tlie years between 1807 and 1810 on increase of 
298,000 tons had actually taken place. The number of 
seamen employed in that shipping also increased from 
88,000 to 102,000 ; and notwithstanding the fact, thai 
foreign shipping aliK) increased, yet let it be borne in 
mind, that this foreign shipping, in the circumstances of 
the world, had contributed largely to the prosperity of 
Dritish commerce. 

A complaint has been urged by some, tliat to Hmh 
foreign shipping of the continent a partiality had been 
discoverable, o\er those of America, to such we woidd 
rpply, that Great Pr>tain never made any such distin«> 
tioD ; and if the Americans did not participate m \h^ 
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trade lately carried on, they had none but tliemselres to 
blame. That from an immediate intercourse with the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies in South America, 
Great Britain derived a very great advantage ; that the 
advantages of commerce, and the objects for which the 
navigation act was princifmlly intended, were thus 
equally promoted. If the British Orders in Couocil had 
never been issued, France would have remained unin- 
terruptedly in the peaceable enjoyment of a trade with 
the whole world, and thus been enabled to supply her- 
self with tlie raw materials of her manufactures, an 
.object for which she was particularly anxious, and to 
which her whole efforts were unceasingly directed. 

It might be enquired, from what cause did the Orders 
in Council originate? France issued a decree that 
there should be no farther trade to England ; the natural 
answer of England was, that nothing should be exported 
from France but as she permitted ; and by her maritime 
superiority she had the power of enforcing her mandate. 
She, too, possessed a right of apprising neutrals, that if 
they countenanced restrictive edicts of one belligerent, 
inimical to all commercial interests, they must likewise 
submit to regulations which she should dictate in defence 
of those interests. That the government of great Britain 
had ever cultivated a friendly disposition towards Ameri- 
ca, while on the contrary that of France had been 
extremely hostile. On every opportunity which pre 
sented itself, had France seized and decoyed th' 
property of American citizens. That the govemmer 
oi France had evinced many proofs of its insincerity J 
its regulationi^ with America, and more particularly 
the repeal of its decrees ; and even in the courts off 
miralty in England had tiiose marks of insiucerity on ^ 
part of France manifested themselves. That m' 
persons who support the motion, either from ignore 
of the fact, or intentionally to serve some purpose 
other, had drawn a line of distinction between seq 
Oration and condemnation, while with the Fr< 
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government the difference existed only in name, but in 
effect they are one and the same thing ; and by the easy 
term of sequestration had France condemned much 
property of citizens of the United States. That not- 
withstanding the great length which some had allowed 
themselves to be carried on the subject of perjury, as 
connected with the Orders in Council and license trade, 
and the feeling manner in which the immorality attend- 
ant on such a traffic had been depicted, yet let it be 
remembered that the system of perjury had been in ex- 
istence long before the Orders in Council or license 
traffic had been known in the kingdom. That at Emb-' . 
den a house was established for no other purpose whatever 
but to practise frauds of that description, for which a 
regular commission of two per cent was charged, and ^ 
allowed ; and even though the license trade and Orders 
in Council were abolished, the country would have to 
return once more to the system of neutralization which 
was mainly supported by tyranny, in the mode by which 
it was pursued. Many schemes have been called into 
contribution with a view to impress on the minds of the 
people, that their distresses were wholly imputable to 
the Orders in Council ; it is true, that subject was most 
learnedly discussed on, but the picture was most extrava- 
gant, and only existed in the minds of those by whom 
it was propagated, if indeed it had even an exist- 
ence there. That the exportations from this country in 
the year 1809 had been returned on our hands, or any 
part of them, was an assertion founded on some gross 
enor ; the very goods of that year's exportation found a 
ready and profitable market, which market remained 
open to us until the spring of 1810. With the declara- 
tion of the French government staring us in the face, 
that no repeal of the commercial decrees of that country 
Could take place, until Great Britain should, in the first 
instance, abandon her right of blockade, how childish it 
were to talk of the actual repeal of those decrees ; under 
this delusion, too, America has been loud in her claims 
ttpon Great Britain to rescind so much of her commercial 
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r^^laHons, of 1807, as would leave the eommerce of 
that country perfectly free. But let it be first enquired 
\viiere such a measure would end ; were England to 
Repeal her Orders in Council and abandon the license 
trade, a trade would at once be opened by which America 
would be enabled without interruption to carry the 
|Hoduce and manufactures of France and her depcnd/en- 
des to every port in the world ; while England would 
be entirely shut out from that trade which her enemies 
were only enjoying by her permission. That no doubt 
can exist in the mind of any person in the world, who 
will take pains to consult the evidence we have on the 
Mibject, that the commercial restrictions adopted by the 
French government, although they^ in some measure, 
ttiTected this country, inflicted a severe wound on their 
trade and resources; that since the Orders in Council 
were issued in 1807, tlie commt^rce of France had 
experienced a severe falling off, as appeared evident 
from the ailairs of her national bank, and the transac* 
tions in her money market ; and in like proportion haa 
ker revenue failed since tliat priod. 

It was said that an appointment of a qomraittee of the 
House of Commons, for the purpose of considering the 
measure now before them, could answer no good end, 
without that committee, by an interference with the 
affairs of Americii, should controul the deliberations of 
the cabinet, a proposal not at all likely to find support 
in this house. At the deliberations of such a committee, 
j.oc8ons of conflicting interests were to be examined ; 
iome from whose connection with the trade of America 
have naturally imbibed certain prejudices in its favor ; 
others again who stand connected solely with the trade 
to the continent of Europe, and whose prejudices must 
Ijierefore stand opposed to those of the first class ; under 
•uch a state of things, it would be impossible jbr a com- 
mittee to arrive at any conclusion. On the whole, it 
would be an act both mean and despicuble to announce 
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to the woild, Ihat a question in wliicli was involved so 
much importeince to the nation, should be decided on 
the narrow and sordid principle of profit and loss. 

But there is yet a quarter to which we may look, as 
having produced many of the evils which may have 
afflicted our commercial and manufacturing interests, 
viz. the unexampled prosperity of British trade in the 
years 1809 and 1810, which had begotten such a spirit 
of wild speculation amongst our merchants and manu- 
facturers, that in the event of the least stagnation, in 
connection with the French decrees, could not fail of 
drawing in its train all the evils alluded to. Under 
such circumstances, is this house to set their seal to a 
prejudice imbibed b^ the manufacturers, and no doubt 
qiiginating from corrupt motives, that all the distresses 
which befel them have grown out of the bad policy of 
their own government. That not the least connection 
exists between the Orders in Council and tlie license 
trade ; that the property of British subjects has no other 
means of admission into the continent of Europe, only 
under cover of neutrality ; and in order to pursue a 
trade between enemies, it is necessary to grant neutral 
licenses, that a treasonable and unlawful intercourse may 
be prevented, and that neutrals may not be subjected to 
British seizure. That there is no available means, un- 
der the existing circumstances of Earc^e, by which 
England could have carried on a trade withjhe Euro- 
pean continent, entirely pure and irreproachable ; but to 
say that in consequence of the frauds practised on that 
trade, it ought to be entirely abandoned, betrays a vile 
hypocrisy. But admitting, for argument's sake, that a 
repeal of the Orders in Council had taken place, and 
that Americans, without interruption, had been pennit- 
Kiid to carry the sugars of the Island of Cuba into 
France, and in return to carry back to South America 
^le manufactures of Germany, while the French dcf 
icy'ees were still in full operation upon the trade of Gre%{ 
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Britain, there would yet liave been (^as wad remarked of 
Xhe present system,^ ** forgery in the origin, and perju- 
ry and fraud in the conclusion of the transactions.'' 

It was ridiculous to imagine from the policy of Buona- 
parte, that he was inimical to all trade; he undoubtedly was 
to British commerce, but as regarded that of his own, he 
seemed to have its interest very much at heart. That 
the government of the United States had coalesced with 
him not only in requiring the repeal of the Orders in 
Council, but also an entire abandonment of the system of 
blockade practised by Great Britain ; it was therefore 
idle to think, that a repeal of the Orders in Council was 
ftufHcient to conciliate America. The principles upon 
which these orders were founded were entirely retuia- 
tory, and as such were they described by Mr. Canning; 
it had however been deemed expedient on the part of 
Great Britain to mitigate them in favor of neutral nations 
which fully evinced the desire of the British government 
to confine the evil wholly to the enemy. The injury 
sustained* by the neutral through the operations oi the 
Orders in Council, where the principle of retaliation was 
closely adhered to, was merely incidental, and which 
could not be avoided and therefore became, on the side 
of the government of Great Britain, a matter of deep re- 
^jet ; but on whom had been forced the measures from 
which it resulted . 

Persons who raised such strong objections to the prin- 
ciples of retaliation with an enemy, would have done 
well to have borne in mind that no other method is at- 
tainable, by which to enforce obedience to the law of 
nations. Let a considerable power once presume to 
hold in contempt every principle of honor which the 
civilized nations of the world have hitherto held sacred, 
and to set at open defiance all law, by which nations have 
as yet suffered themselves to be governed, and to pro- 
secute a war in violation of all this, how is it to be arrest- 
ed in its mad career but by recurring to measures of 
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etaliatioo i A remark had been made, that, should 
jrreat Britain retaliate, it ought to be in that maimer id 
Krhich tlie enemy had inflicted the injury on her ; how 
wild and extravagant would be such a mode of proceed- 
ing. If it were the choice of the enemy to violate the 
law of nations, in a case where his own risk was nothiug, 
(IS he had nothing to lose, at the same time we hatl 
every thing at stake,') will it be once pretended that we 
were bound to chastise him in a way in which he would 
not feel the consequences of his madness and folly r 
The very object for which the Orders in Council were 
ittued was never intended to destroy the commerce of 
die continent of Europe, but to compel the continent^) 
tndc with Great Britain, and to ensure to Great Britain 
ikne an exclusive right to that trade. 

What a mode of reasoning was that which imputed to 
&e Orders in Council all the embarrassments which 
ktve recently overtaken the commercial interests of tlie 
country, when it was incontestibly proved that for two or 
three years after these orders had been issued, an effect 
diametrically opposite to this had been tlie result, and 
when the commercial difficulties had evidently been' 
iRM^d to causes very different. 

In reply to those who complained of the immoral ten- 
dency of the system o£ granting licenses, as exhibited in 
the form of the licenses themselves, it was observed 
4it the very clause which had undergone such a severe 
censure had been framed by the previous administration, 
and that the present ministers in their offices found them 
prepared and digested by those vejy persons who now 
tfected to-be so much scandalized bv the discoverv. It 
Was surely a childish idea to imagine for a moment, that 
the commercial interests, of France felt no effect from 
the British Orders in Council ; the impoverished state of 
her custom was a sufficient proof against such an opinion ; 
if it were not, look to the tenor of an address from her 
leoate to Buonaparte, wher€ i{ was confessed tliat no 
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longer did the people of France CBJoy a coram 
except what their canals afforded them ; while it 
lully and unequivocally admitted, that, in every res 
they labored under the most unparalleled comm< 
embarrassments* 

That under no principle of reasoning was Great B 
under an obligation to suffer an c»Togant powei 
France to prescribe laws to, neutral nations, wi 
making an ef&rt to induce those neutrals to assert 
rights ; from which is plainly observable that the 
ing object of the famous Orders in Council, wai 
only the chastisement of France for her insults, 1 
incite America to disentangle herself from a conm 
into which, in an evil hour, she had unhappily su 
herself to be involved, and to resume that situati 
ratik and independence which she had once held « 
the nations of the world. 

Such are the outlines of those celebrated debat 
the causes which led to the war with the United S 
in both houses of parliament ; the result of which 
that the motion introduced into the House of Lord 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, and that into the Hoi 
Commons, by Mr. Brougliam, were negatived by a 
majority. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The United Slates Government appear s^ for a titMy more 
amicable towards Great Brit ain^- Suspicions y on the 
Part of the British Government^ as regarded those 
Pretetisimis — Reasons for those Suspicions — Extravc^ 
gant Demand of Buonaparte^ 

» 

The American government seemed, for a time, to 
exhibit a more amicable disposition towards Great Brit- 
ain, partly, no doubt, in consequence of the increasing ^ 
acts of plunder and piracy perpetrated by the French on 
theh* merchant vessels, under the favorite title of seques- 
tration; and partly in consequence of the recent 
discoveries mftde of the impoverished state of the public 
finances.* Yet there was still much reason to doubt 
the sincerity of their proposals of pacification, but that 

•The United States revenue is derived from t\ro sources ; the 
duties on importation, and the sale of public lands. The duties 
. on importation, it was admitted, would be diminished by a war 
with Great Britain ; but, even under such a deficit, they were 
estimated at six millions of dollars, while the sale of public lands 
Would produce above half a million more. A deficiency, to the 
extent of two millions and a half in the general revenue, would 
thus arise ; and to meet this, it was proposed that an addition of 
^0 per cent should be made to the duties now in existence. Such 
Was the state of the American revenue, with a view even to the 
peace establishment ; and it was the principle of tb^ government 
of that nation, that the increased expenditure, occasioned by war^ 
fihould be provided for by loans. 

In the event of any farther deficiency, the duties on salt were* 
to be restored, and a selection of " external taxes," as they were 
Called, were recommended ; and it was supposed that there would 
be no difficulty in raising the permanent revenue of the United 
States to nine millions of dollars per annum. The difficulty of 
liaising the loans at home was, however, foreseen ; nor did any 
chance of finding them abroad present itself ; and the Ameri- 
€«o minister of finance was aware that an interest far abore that^ 

Fa 
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it was merely an illusion to gain time for preparing mea- 
sures for prosecuting a war with efifectr It must be 
acknowledged that at the time there existed strong 
grounds for suspicion that the latter reason predomi- 
nated ; for while the United States government offered 
for consideration^ to the ministers of Great Britain, 
under other modifications, the treaty which had been 
concluded by the plenipotentiaries of the -two govern- 
ments, in 180§, but refused to be ratified by ]VIr. Jefferson, 
that government was at the same time negotiating a loan 
of eleven millions of dollars for the se rvices of the cur- 
rent year, with which to carry on the war. The 
circumstance, that the American government was fully 
aware that if the British government assented to that trear> 
ty in its present form, and at that period, she would have 
surrendered every pretension she then held forth, taken in 
connection with that of their treating for a loan for the 
use of the public service, was a full betrayal of tlue 
motives by which they were actuated. These groundLs 
of suspicion were the more strengthened by bills whici 
were introduced about the same time into the Americeft-n 
legislature, estimating the loans of 1813 and '14 ^t 
eighteen millions of dollars for each year ; and notwit^TSi- 
standing a strong opposition was made to such a measuacre. 
a measure which menaced the United States with u 
overwhelming debt, and of course an intolerable taxat^KOi 
for an indefinite length of time, yet so intent were tii^s] 
on war that it received the sanction of that body. 

It was only a short time subsequent to the passings ol 
the above estimates, that a bill of a very uncouii^iy 
nature passed the legislature of that country. The Hbill 
in question provided, that any foreigner guilty of ^Mi- 
pressing American citizens on board of a foreign s'S^ip, 
should, when arrested, be tried and, if convict^, si:3B^r 

allowed by law would be necessary to secure a regular snppl^y oi 
money, that the public serrice, in the event of war, might ao( be 
impeded. 
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death as a pirate. Now, the intention of this, as well 
as of many other bills which at that time received the 
sanction of the legislature of America, could not be mis- 
apprehended ; in defiance of all their affectation towards 
a pacific disposition, the spirit which rankled in the 
bosom of that government was clearly evident; and 
every effort made by the British government to avert 
the impending hostilities, only seemed to widen the 
breach between the two countries. 

However, it immediately became evident to Great 
Britain, from the course pursued by the French govern- 
ment about this time, that it was necessary she should 
make a full and positive declaration of the principles 
by which she should be governed, as regarded the new 
state of commercial hostilities into which the trade of 
the whole world had been drawn. 

The French minister of foreign affairs, on the 10th of 
March, introduced into the conservative senate, an offi- 
cial report by which all doubt was henceforth removed, 
as regarded the manner in which the ruler of France 
Vras determined to persist in the prosecution of his ^vild 
and extravagant principles. The government of Great 
Britain, after this, lost no time in issuing a declarati(m, 
stating, that the novel and extraordinary principles to 
Xnrhich the French government had recourse, had called 
for measures of retaliation on the part of England. His 
iMLajesty had always been desirous to exercise his un- 
floubted right with as littie injury as possible to neutrals, 
^nd had at all times professed his readiness to revoke the 
Orders in Council, so soon as the decrees of tiie enemy 
'Were fiedrly repealed, and the commerce of neutral 
nations restored to its accustomed course. The state of 
Durope, in the year 1809, had enabled His Majesty to 
Teduce these benificent views to practice, and to confine 
the retaliatonr measures to France and the countries on 
^hich the French yoke had been most strictiy imposed ; 
^d His Majesty had readily availed Irnxxi^YL oi ^ lv<)^v 
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able an opportunity for abridging the miseries of v 
The government of the United States had still remai 
dissatisfii(!d : it had been pretended by that goyemii 
that the French decrees were revoked, although an 
proofs of their existence at a recent period had I 
brought forward. The enemy had now, however, 
aside all dissimulation, and had declared that the s 
of every i>ower which refused to acknowledge his f 
ciples, were (^to use the language of his own coc 
denationalized. In addition to the disavowal of 
blockade of 1806, and the repeal of the Orders in Cc 
dl, he demanded the admission of the princi 
that free ships should make free goods; that nev 

Eroperty, in the hands of enemies ^ould b6 treated 
ostile ; that arms and warlike stores alone, to 
exclusion of ship-timber and other articles of m 
equipment, should be regarded as contraband of v 
and that no ports should be considered as lawf 
blockaded, except such as were invested and besiej 
in the presumption of their being taken, and into wl 
no merchant ship conld enter with safety. 

The enemy thus demanded tht^t the established 
of nations should be overthrown, that Great Britain sh< 
forego the advantages of her naval superiority, and 
her commerce should be excluded from every cou: 
of the world, to which the influence of France might 
tend. Acting on this principle, the enemy did not t 
tate to incorporate, with his own dominions, all st 
which refused to sacrifice their national honor at 
command. The provisions of the treaty of Utre 
which were founded on a voluntary compact, were re 
red to as evidence of principles which were to 
established by forc^ ; and thus had France departed ( 
the very conditions on which the pretended repeal of 
decrees had been accepted by /unerica. It had th- 
ibre become the duty of America to relax the measi 
ef severity f which^ by ndsconception she had adoi 
1bw$rd§ Great Britain v andaa ai^iwA dl^ d^^soxe of 
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British government to fulfil its engagements, it was 
declared that so soon as the Berlin and Milan de- 
crees should he actually and unconditionally revoked, 
the British ; Orders in Council should he consi- 
dered, without any farther declaration, as at an end ; 
reserving, at the same time, to His Majesty, the most 
ample powe^ to re-estahlish any measures of this kuid, 
should itafter\vards appear that the repeal hy the cheroy 
badheen illusoiv- 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Effect produced upm the public Mind in Consequence 
of the preceding Declaration — Lord Stanley moves , in 
the House of Commons^ for a Consideration of tlie 
Petitions then on the table j respecting the Distresses-^ 
A Discovery of Henry^s pretended secret Mission to 
Boston made to Congress in a Message from the Presi" 
dent-^That Subject undergoes- a partial Investigation. 

NotwiTUSTAiiDiNG sQch a display of magtilinimity 
and justke ou the part of Great Britain, as was exhi- 
bited in the foregoing declaration, even in England, it 
was looked upon, by those hostile to the Orders in 
Council, in no other light than as an official answer t& 
the petitions then before parliament, complaining of the 
disastrous effect which had been produced by the opera-' 
tloii of these orders. In pursuance of such A supposition, 
Lord Stanley availed himself of the earliest opportunity, 
after the promulgation of this declaration on the part of 
His Majesty's government, to introduce into the House 
of Commons, a motioii that the bouse i^ould resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole, in order to take' 
those petitions inta consideration-.' This motion was 
sustained by arguments differing hnt little in tenor 
from those adduced on a former ocefk^onylhe substance 
of which is contained in the preceJbig chapters, except 
in a very few instances.- As regarded the diedaratioii 
itself, it was maintained that the meai^res of the French 
government were neither HeW nw eltraordinary but 
had', in principle,, been adopted, akhough with less 
rigor, by the British government, in the years 1739 and 
1756 ; and were actually such, as all independent states 
had a right to pursue. The measures of the French 
government had proved wholly impotent, till tliey were 
•upported by the retaliatory system to which the British 
goveniment had recourse. * The petitions on the table 
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eoncnrred in attributing the distresses of the country to 
the Orders in Council ; yet the declaration lately issued 
had announced the determination of government to ad- 
here to its principles, regardless of the general calamity 
which prevailed in every district of the country. This 
resolution reduced the measures of the British govern- 
ment, and the prosperity of British commerce, to a 
dependence on tiie will of the enemy ; and although it 
had become impossible to obtain employment for the # 
lower orders, and the priee of provision was rapidly C 
advancing, there seemed to be no prospect of redress. % 

Mr. Rose, in reply to this view of the subject, said, 
^ that if British goods were found on board of an Ameri- 
can ship trading between America and Cliina, by the 
Berlin Decree, they must be forfeited ; and that it was 
absurd, therefore to talk of the decree as a^meremunici-. 
pal regulation. Although the Beriin Decree had been in 
a great measure inoperative until the peace of Tilsit, 
because the enemy had not till that period the means 
of enforcing it, yet immediately afterwards, the French 
had marched their troops into dl parts of the continent, 
for the purpose of carrying their system into effect; and 
the consequences had been immediately felt in the ex- 
treme depression of the commerce of this country. In 
the event of a repeal of the Orders in Council, in the 
existing state of Europe, the ports of France would then 
be open to American 'commerce, and by which means 
the enemy would be easily supplied with the raw mate- 
rials, and thereby enabled to manufacture them and 
eompete with England directly in the market of South 
America, and in every other place to which her precarious 
trade might extend. The falling off" in the direct trade 
of this country to America had been in a great measum 
compensated by the increase of our exports to other 
countries, to which the same commodities had formerly 
been carried in American ships. Of the exports of 
America, amounting annually to forty-five millions of 
dollars^ thirty-eight of which went to Great Britain and 
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lier allies, and only two millions to France and her der 
pendencies, whose friendship the government of America 
seemed so aAxious to cultivate. But there was no neces- 
sity for a protracted dehate ; the distresses of the countiy 
were unquestionably great ; the people seemed to look 
to the Orders in Council as a source of relief; and in 
such circumstances the ministers did not think of resist- 
ing inquiry, but gave their consent to the moticm for 
appointing a committee." 

A very extraordinary occurrence transpired about diis 
crisis. It was communicated to the congress of tbe 
United States, in a message from tlie president, that, 
" While the United States were at peace with Great 
Britain, a secret agent of the British government had 
been employed in certain states, more especially at the 
seat of government of Massachusetts, in fomenting dis- 
^Section totlie constituted authorities of the couutnr, for 
the purpose of seducing the southern part of the Umo? 
iiito a political connection with Great Britain." 

In delivering the message to Congress, containing thl« 
charge against the British government, the president 
accompanied it with certain papers purporting to be 
communications between a person of flie name « 
Henry, the secret agent alluded to, and certain officer* 
of His Majesty's government. Henry, in liis comm^' 
nication to Mr. Munroe, the United States secretary, <^ 
the subject, pretended to have been employed by officer* 
of tlie liighest authority under the British govern- 
ment, and under the sanction of the British cabinet, w 
-t^ie expi'ess purposes stated in the president's mcssag*^ » 
and inconsequence of the refusal of the British govero' 
raent to allow him a reward commensurate w ith the nature 
of the services on which he said he had been employ^' 
he cKpre^ed the strongest feelings of disappointment ^ 
of revenge toward the government, by whose scrvft^ 
he pretended to have been employed. The fir^* ^ 
Henry's papers alluded to, puipojrted to be a lott*^^ 
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rom the |)rivate secretary of Sir James Craig, then 
ovemor in chief of Canada, ^c, from IQuebec, dated 
anuaiy, 1809, enquiring whether he [Hekiry] would 
ligage in a secret embassy to Boston. The second 
mrported to be the instructions of Sir James Craig to 
lenry, directing him to form an acquaintance with some 
f the leading Federalists in the southern states, to ascer 
tdn what they conceited of a separation from the Unioui 
iBd how, in such an event, they would be disposed to 
>yail themselves of the aid of Uie British government 
promote their views. The next of these papers 
noduced, was a memorial to Lord Liverpool, in wnich 
BEenry espatiated largely on the imx)ortant service* 
irhich he said he had rendered to Great Britain, while 
m his mission to the United States ; that through the 
influence alone which he had exercised over the gover- 
nor and legislative assemblies of Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts, the public acts of those bodies had greatly 
cepressed the hostile disposition of the United States 
government against Great Britain. The envelope en- 
closing this memorial was a letter to Mr. Peel, from 
Henry, claiming a large reward for tlie scmces perform- 
'edon his mission. The next in succession was a letter 
from Mr. Peel, purporting to be written at the request 
of Lord Liverpool, stating that, as the opinion of Sir 
James Craig, respecitng the merits and services alluded 
to in the memorial, had not been received, and as no 
wish had been expressed by Sir James that the claim 
flhould be preferred to this country, i^ias been deter- 
xoined to transmit the memorial to Sir James Craig's 
successor in the government of North America. Tliere 
Were other papers of the correspondence, but the slight 
^portance of which do not entitle them to notice. 

No soonerdid the news of this arrive in England, than 
* motion was brought forward in the House of Peers, 
^y Lord Holland, that copies of the whole correspon- 
^nce connected with the pretended mission of Henry 
*Wkl be laid on the table of that house. *< Th« grouncb 

G 
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upon which this motion was founded," said hoird Hoi 
land, ^' were obvious : a serious charge, aflfecting the 
honor of Great Britain, had been made by the United 
States government, and it was proper to have it investi 
gated. The British ministers had been charged, not mere- 
ly with employing Henry to procure and communicate 
intelligence on subjects which might be lawfully inquired 
into, but to induce ^me of the estates of the Union to 
cast off tlieir allegiance to their lawful government 
"What would have been the public feeling in ESngland, 
or the conduct of the government, if, while Andreossi 
were here during the peace of Amiens, he had been 
detected carrying on a secret intercourse with, the mal- 
contents of Ireland. Who would h^ve hesitated, if 
such an event had occurred, to have i^vised inmiediate 
hostilities, unless a satisfactory explanation had been 
immediately offered ? And what bpunds should we 
set to our resentment against those who had dared to 
insult tlie honor, and to intrigue against the peace of 
the country. It could afibrd no matter of defence for 
the conduct of Sir James Craig, or of the government^ 
^if indeed the government had been accessary to these 
proceedings,) that the American government had been 
making preparations to invade Canada ; for although suoli 
a state of tilings warranted Sir James in taking all pro- 
per means for defence, and in doing every thing to secixre 
ttie most correct information, yet it by no means entitlcid 
him to attempt the seduction d" the American peoj>le 
from their allegiance." 



Lord Liverpool's reply to the foregoing was a full « 
complete defence of the British Cabinet from the wici^ 
sations which had been thus so unbecomingly preferx^d 
against them by the government of the United Stat:^*- 
In the course of his Lordship's speech he went on. *^ 
state, that the employment of Henry, by Sir Jaxif^^* 
Craig, had not been authorised by government ; t^^ 
was it even known at home that such a person W"^ 
employed, till many months after the transactions v*'^'^' 
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doncltided. It was necessary, however, to attend to (he 
situation in which Canada was at that time placed, 
with respect to the government of the United States. 
In consequence of die embargo act, great heat and 
4&nior prevailed in America at that time ; that country 
assumed a very warlike and menacing attitude ; not 
6nly were defensive measures adopted, but on the 25th to 
November the governor of Massachusetts received orders 
toehold 10,000 men in readiness to march at a mo* 
ment's notice, a circumstance which was quite notorious, 
and frequently mentioned in the public journals of the 
day. This army could have but one solitary object, the 
invasion of Canadia ; and such, accordingly, was the 
impression m'adeoh the mind of Sir James Craig, which 
many other circumstances, and particular^ the sudden 
enrolment of 60,000 voluntefers by the government of the 
United States, tended to confiim. Mr. Erskine, the 
ixdoister then resident in AmeAdi, had also entertained 
the same suspicions, and had sent an express to Sir 
James Craig, informing him that Canada or Halifax was 
to be immediately attacked. Such were the circumstan* 
^s in which Sir James Craig was placed, at a moment 
fob, when the separation of some of the states^ in the 
^veit of a war, had become the subject of general specu- 
^tion. . Sir James had already received communications 
from Henry, a person who professed to be well acquaint- 
^ with thei sentiments of the people of the southern 
states; and whatever 'falsehoods and exaggerations 
^ight have been industriously propagated, the object of 
the governor of Canada, in sending Henry into the 
United States, was not to excite discontent, but to obtain 
*^ormation, which, in the event of a war, might have 
^^abled him to avail himself of the prevalent temper 
^d disposition of the people in these states. 

As a proof that the instructions of the governor, (such 
^ they were,) had reference only to a state of hostiii- 
^^s, no sooner did Sir James Craig learn that the points 
*^ discussion had been a**' "'*-'*'^ ♦^«*- 1^^ aa^t orders V' 
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H6D17 toretum.. Ministers had been more anxious to 
caution Sir James against the employment of individu* 
als who ndght disturb the harmony subsisting between 
Great Britain and America ; and the motives for recom* 
mending Henry for a reward were entirely dictated by 
a wish to make him a fair remuneration for bis semcesy 
without intimating any opinion as to the policy of Hm 
mission witii- which he had been entrusted. 

After all, at the clpse of this discussion, both parties #ere 
decidedly agreed that the conduct of the U. States Presi- 
dent (to say the least of it,) was highly unbecommg and 
indelicate, to. lay the papers before oosgress, posse^^sing 
the uery linuted inforffiation on the sdbject which h» 
did at tiie time, without ever requiring an explanation, 
or in the least apprizing the British government of his 
intention; it was therefore said, as no shadow of reason' 
existed for charging ibe British government with Such 
a mode of proceeding as that mentioned in the American 
president's message, parliament snould reject at ones 
any motiim for interference on the subjfect; and as thfr 
accusetion was prepared against ministers, to leave the 
ministers alone to manage it. The motion^ was rejected; 
by a large majority. 
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CHAPTER X 

ecmee$ a iiUl more hostile Attitude tmi>ard» CftttM 
BrUa m L etters of Marque and Reprisal issued hff 
the American Oovemmeat a^gainst British Propert^^^ 
MofDement of a strong American Farce towards DttroU ; 
'Perfidy of the French Government more manifest'-^ 
The Refsal of the Orders tn Council again cans^ 
i dend. 

The United States government now bwp to exhibit 
that warlike disposition towards Great Bntain, which 
had previously indicated itself in so many different 
ways, with much more violence than hitherto ; and it 
waft obvious that the final declaration of hostilities was 
dose at hand ; though it was evident that a degree of 
hesitatian and lear was the only existing barrier against 
tiiifl last act of folly and madness. A resolution was 
presented to Congress, to seize all British merchandiw 
in the United States ; to detain all subjects of his Brita- 
nic majesty, and to grant letters of Marque and reprisal 
against British property in general ; and it still became 
a matter of less doubt that these hostile measures of the 
government of America were but the precursor of 
resolutions of a more determined cast. 

The next act of the American government was to 
station an army of eight thousand men at Detroit, under 
the command of a general. The purpose for which it 
was intended, namely, the conquest of Canada, was no 
longer made a secret. Many respectable towns and cor- 
porate bodies, who had an interest in preserving peace 
with Great Biitain, remonstrated strongly against this last 
measure ; which probably aided not a little to subdue, 
for a time, the ardent desire so plainly expressed by Mr. 
Madison and his partizans to accellerate the war. 

02 
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During these hostile preparations on die part of 
America, a circumstance transpired which exhibited the 
political perfidy of the FrencK government towards that 
of the United States^ in bold relief; and if America had 
not been actuated by other motives than those which she 
had labored so assiduously to palm upon the wcnrldasthe 
main spring of her actions, it would have completdy 
changed the tenor of her policy towards England^ 

Despatches were received from Paris, by die United 
States minister in London, amongst which was the 
repeal of the Berlin and Milan decrees by the French 
ruler, as far as related to the commerce of America ; and 
however such a breach of faith might shock the feelings 
of an honest mind, this revocation, notwithstanding it 
was not received until May, 1812, was dated as far back 
as April, 1811. That the declaration of the British 
government, holding forth that as soon as the French 
decrees should be rescinded unconditionally, the British 
Orders in Council should from that moment be extinct, 
was the means of extorting the French repeal,' there 
remained not the slightest shadow of a doubt; and in 
order to cover the deceit, antedated the repeal to 1811. 
For two years prior to this period had the French gov- 
ernment refused, in the most insulting manner, any 
explanation on the subject of her decrees, or of their 
repeal towards America ; although, during that whole 
time, America, on her part, had been negotiating on the 
subject ; and, strange to tell, Buonaparte now, in May, 
1812, comes forward \vith his abrogation of those de- 
crees, antedated no less than thirteen months, and even 
having reference to 1810, a period of two years previous 
to its promulgation, when he pretended to have rescind- 
ed those decrees as far as America was concerned.. 
Such a glaring insult on the honor and faith of natioa's 
was probably never offered by one government to another _ 
and would not, perhaps, have been received by atx^-y' 
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Other government than that of (be Unitedj statesi at 
that time — an opinion at which the preddent appears 
obliqaely to have glanced.* ^ 

After closing a career of the most unwearied and - 
assiduous inquiries into 'the Orders in Council, by ther 
committee appointed for that purposci Mr. Brougham, 
the original mover for inquiry into these orders, moved a 
second time that these orders should be repealed. No- 
thing new was adduced in argument ontJie subject, as 
in the previous debate all general topics had been 
exhausted, if we except the disclosures made in the 
late tedious investigation which was now presented 
to undergo the consideration of the House of Conunons. 
Mr- Broughamj however, in moving the repeal, made 
an elaborate speech; he went on to state, that the 
Orders in Council had always been defended on tbo 
supposed necessity of affording relief to the commerce 
and industry of the country; yet the people had now- 
come to implore parliament to abandon them to the hos- 
tilities, and spare them the merciless kindness under 
which they were groaning. Upon the vote of the 
House the destiny of thousands depended; and if the 
legislature should say no to the petitions against the 
Orders in Council, multitudes of hungry men must be 
let loose upon the country, who would either find food 
or perish^ Commercial capital had been universally 
locked up; men of great nominal wealth were living 
without income, trading, or seeming to trade, witliout 

♦Our affairt with Prance fetain the posture which they held af 
my last communications to you. Notwithstanding the authorised 
expectation of an early as well as favorable issue to the discus- 
«ion8 on foot, these have been procrastinated to the latest - 
<iate. The only intervening occurrence meriting attention, is the 
promulgation of a French decree purporting to he a definitiv« 
J*ppeal of the Berlin and Milan decrees. This proceeding, althogh 
•nade the ground work of the British Orders in Council, is ren- 
<iered, by the time and manner of it, liable to many objections. 

Preddent^st Message^ 4th Noo. 1812. 
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profit ; numbers of tirorkmen had been 
who remained were earning only the half (v qnarte? if 
their; wages; even parish rates were increasing, cbaiili^ 
ble supplies failing, from the reduced means of Hbm 
higher classes, and the augmented claims on their bo«n- 
But the most prominent feature in this case, vntk 
e impending necessitj of instantaneously disbandiag 
those, who were now detained (»dy in the hopetf of a 
favorable decision of parliament 
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The Orders in Council had an operation fai prodncittg 
distress, much nKure enlarged than many persons wera 
willing-to believe ; the army in the Peninsula was fei} 
from America ; the embargo in that country had raised 
the price of flour in the Lisbon market above fifty per 
cent ; and had occasioned, in one morning, an enort 
fran London of six thousand barrels to supply the For^ 
tuguese market. No attempt had been made by thft 
supporters of the Orders in Council, to meet the evidenoo 
which so fully established the distresses of the country ^ 
that they had contented themselves wi& a reference to 
Hie custom-house books — a criterion that might be re- 
sorted to, when no better evidence could be hiaid, but 
which is always suspicious, and, in the present instance, 
had been superceded by the most melancholy disclosures. 
But even the custom-chouse books indicated a great and 
imexampled depression of trade. Nor was there any 
reason for believing that, for the loss of the trade of 
the United • States, compensation had been obtained in 
Other quarters, since the custom-house books themselves 
exhibited a general falling off of the trade of the whole 
country, llie market of South America, instead ol 
having increased the valuable commerce of the country^ 
had introduced a spirit of speculation which had brought 
ruin oujall those who had ventured to indulge in it. It 
was a great fallacy to suppose that any considerable 

f>ropQrtion of the goods imported into the United States 
rom Great Britain, was re-exported to South America 
and the West Indies, since it had been proved by a respec- 
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tabfe witness before the committee that the re-evportatiofi 
Beyer exceeded OQe-thirteenth of the whole value ; andf 
of course, that the losses of the trade to North America 
had not, in anyway, been compensated by the supposed 
increase in the commerce carried on to the other parts of 
the wodd, the trade of which, we should at any rait 
have been able to commands 

The home market had also suffered severely by the 
glut occasioned in all those articles which had formerly 
been destined for exportation; and that evea of (bm 
home trade which still remained, the greatest part de* 
pended on the extravagant demands of that great and 
unprofitable consumer, the govemmei^^ The repeal of 
the Orders in Council, so far from being injurious to 
the stability of our maritime rights, and of me naval 
power which protects them,, seemed essential to their 
preservation. The paper blockades, as they were called, 
were contrary to law, and had never been recognised in 
any of the courts. AlthoOgh the Orders in Council 
were repealed, and although England were to relin- 
quish for the present the rights on which they are 
founded, it would not follow that she could never 
again enforce them. 

At the peace of Utrecht, after a war of unexampled 
success, and a series of uninterrupted triumphs, ia 
which the power of England was extended and confirm* 
ed, and France and her allies humbled to the dust, wa 
gave up for a time, the principle that ireo ships should 
not make free goods ; and during the American war, wa 
relinquished what is called the rule of the war, 1756, 
yet without ultimately abandoning either of these prin- 
ciples. Every right may be abandoned for the sake of 
expediency, and resumed when this reason ceases. 
The loss which was sustained by the obstinate exercise 
of this right, in the present instance, was enormous ; 
and that the American market was at stake — a market 
which takes off about thirteen millions of our manufa<H 
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tures, and in steadiness and regnlieurity is. unrivalled. Hf 
refusing to the Americans the liiarket of England front 
which to purchase, we were driving ihem to supplf 
themselves; and tiliere wasiicF branch of their com- 
merce which had not now, to a certain degree, been 
imp]t>ved; many branches of their manufactures had 
been created since 1807, and all were rapidly springiim 
up to maturity. The dread of losing a market, suc£ as 
that of America, was quite rational, while the fear en- 
tertained by the supporters of the Orders in Council'^ 
that the capital, industry and skill ot England might be 
outdone by France, was altogetherccmtemptible. There 
was no danger of any loss ci honor by seeking to eook 
dliate America ; that Great Britain never stood so hi^ 
as dhe now did, in point of military character ; that she 
ha4 it in abundance, and even to spare ; that the events 
of the war had not merely sustained the ancient fame (d 
the nation — diey had done what seemed scarcely pos- 
sible — they had greatlv increased it; ihey had covered 
the British arms widi immortal renown ; and the gov- 
ernment was bound to profit by the proud height on 
which Great Britain stood, for thte purposes of peace and- 
eonciliaEtion wi^ Ameriea. 
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CHAPTER XL 

IXicussions an the Orders in Council continued — Repeal 
of the Orders in Council officially promulgated under 
certain Conditions— Re-election of Mr^ Madison as 
United States PresiderU, 

Prior to this period, the British government had detef- 
mined upon some arrangement, on this subject, which 
would, at all events, impart tranquility, if not relief to the 
country from the distresses under which they suffered, and 
#rould at the same time evince the desire of ministers to 
accomplish that great object so ardently sought after. It 
was thought, therefore, unnecessary to enter into an en- 
larged debate on tho merits of the question ; a debate, 
wMch under existing circumstances would certainly have 
been superfluous ; however, before going into any expla- 
nation in the House, as to the features of the arrange- 
ments in contemplation, Lord Castlereagh deemed it 
necessary, after so much had been said, to defend the 
principles upon which the Orders in Council had ori- 
ginally been established. He said ^^ on such an important 
subject, he felt anxious to offer to the House the rea- 
*^s which appeared to him conclusive against the 
address. He lamented tlfe precipitation of the honorable 
*^d learned gentlemen in bringing forward this motion ; 
^ precipitation injurious to his own cause. This was 
^e more to be regretted, as the evidence went to such 
^ great extent. He was sorry that the honorable and 
learned gentleman^ even for tlie sake of his own charac- 
^fj should have so much departed from all parliamentary 
P'^ctice, and should have pressed to a hasty discussion a 
*ybjectj^than which one more vital never came before par- 
* lament. He deprecated any interference, on the part 
^^ the House, in a question of gr*^at national Importance, 
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inTolving nnqaestionably commercial ocmsideratioiia of 
fiie most serious nature, but mixed up aho with ^"^fwHt" 
latious of maritime right ^ 

It was certaii^y not out of the absolute pfovinee of 
parliament to ii)lerfere on such an occasion; but it had 
always been extremely averse, pending a negotiation oi 
a delicate subject, to dictate to the executive govern- 
ment the course which it ought to pursue. He admitted 
that the honorable and learned gentleman had made out 
a grave case of national distress, as affecting the manu- 
factures of the country. Nay, he further adndtted 
that there existed a reasonable ground to believe, that 
if the American market was not opened vrithin a limited 
period, the pressure would be increased. But, notwith- 
, standing this admission, it is to be hoped that honorable 
members will not permit their imaginations to stray m 
widely wilh his learned and honorable friend, as to oon* 
•eive that the general commerce and maniifactures <rf 
the empire were in a state of decay and perisfament 
He felt acutely for the distresses, and he declared that 
he had never met with more fair and liberal n^n than 
ihe individuals sent by those manufacturers to repre*- 
aent their case to parliament. He conceded to the 
honorable and learned gentleman, that if 'Great Britain 
lepealed her Orders in Council, America might be dis- 
posed to abrogatis her non-importation act ; but ha 
'•ontended that, on a retrospect of the past, he was by 
BO means prepared to say that it would nave been wise 
io have kept possession of the American market, by 
abstaining from those measures ; an abstinence which 
would have exposed the commerce of this countij to all 
Ifae evils with which it had been threatened by France. 
In justice, however. Great Britain ou^ to have retained 
possession of the American market, notwithstanding the 
aystem which she had adopted towards France — a system, 
which he admitted was not justifiable on principles oP' 
commercial policy, but which was most cwnpletely ju* — 
tifid)le on the pnnoiple in which it originated; namely-^ 
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the principle of coercing France, and driving her (wm 
the system of misrule which she had so extensiveij 
exercised. As directed against France, this system had 
cbtained its ohject to a letter. Never was a country 
more commercially depressed than France. By the offi- 
cial documents of the French government, it appeared, 
that the whole extent of the manufactures and produce 
of that country, with her population of thirty-six mil- 
lions, consumed internally as well as exported, did not 
equal the simple exportsof other nations. In the year 
before last, they did not exceed i^4,0()0,000 sterling, 
while ours amounted to iS66,000,000. Never, there- 
fore, would he cease to contend, diat the system of his 
late ri|^t honorable friend originated as much in wisdom 
as in justice. Even ^vith Uie loss of the American 
market, ^which he maintained we ought not to have 
jost,) let the House compare the situation in which the 
JBritiah empire was, with that in which it might have 
been, but for the Orders in Council. This country 
^with the exception of the last year, the deficiency of 
which was occasioned by temporary causes,) exhibited 
to the world a spectacle of a nation, struggling amidst 
the efforts of war, and rising in. wealth and commercial 
prosperity and grandeur. Indeed, a great part of the 
deficiency of the last year was occasioned by the pre* 
ceding extraordinary and unnatural prospcrit}'. 

^ With that exception, the commer& of the country, 
tU but that which related to America, had increased in 
in accumulating ratio, beyond what it had ever been in 
times of peace. And even in continental Europe, our 
eraimerce, notmthstanding the efforts of the scourge of 
Ibe continent, had grown to a considerable extent, par- 
ticularly since the issuing of the Orders in Council- 

Tlie average of our annual exports to the Continent, 
during the three years preceding the Orders in Council, 
^^ iSl 7,000,000. The annual average of the three yean 
subsequent to the Orders in Council, was jS33,000,O0O^, 

H 
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being an increase of six millions annually. Evan d» 
exports to America, prior to the last yeafi ao hxfim 
riecayingy bad considerably increnaed. The avnan rf 
the annual exports tp AmericAy including the -Wot 
Indies, during the three years imnwdfately preoeding-llie 
last year, [1811,1 was iS22,000,000 ; the amradaTC* 
rage, during the tnree years preceding those three yem, 
was only iSl9,500,000. 

The present distress of those manufacturing districb 
most connected with America, was in a great degrtie 
attributable to the benevolent feelings of tibe muter 
nianufacturers, who had expended their fiHtunes in 
keeping their men employed on the sanie scale flaii&g i 
the last year as they had done during the thred yean 
preceding. He had always denied thatthe present syBtem 
was adopted from any unworthy motive ofnatipnal gam. 
It rested on the firm ground of jiatiohal defence. It 
rested on tlie principle, that as, the enemy wielded his 
utmost extent of power against the prosperity of d^ 
British empire, we had a right to wield Ae utmost 
«!xtent of our power against the prosperity of France. 
He stated it in vindication of the chanu^r of thecoun- 
iry and of the government, that no councils h::d evet 
h*?oii more honorably and faithfully directed to apply the 
Aydtem of retaliation successfully to the enemy, but in » 
way as little obnoxious as possible to the neutral. Va-^ 
lioiis had been the modifications resorted to for thi^ 
Matter purpose ; and particularly the ordeir of 1809 limited 
llift blockade to France and ihe countries inmiediatel^ 
binder the power of her arms. 

Adverting to the system of licenses, he malntune^ 
that the honorable and learned genUeman had failed 
into a great error on the subject. The licenses connectc^^ 
with the system of blockade, did not form a fif^h of ih 
license system of the country. We had a right, by oi^ 
licenses, to avail ourselves of the relief which the enem^ 
r^uircd ; and we had never done this to &e injury <5 
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euinky who had enjoyed as much facility in sailing 
om our ports as our own merchant vessels. But it was 
ot with the license system that America quarrelled. 
Ve had expressed our readiness to return, if America 
rished it, to the strict measure of 1807, provided she 
ssdnded the act proluhitory of our commerce. 

He was anxious to call the attention of the House k- 
Mne circumstances which had occurred since the last 
iscussions on the suhject, and since the issuing the 
Unce Regent's proclamation in April. It had been 
s]^ in that House, in what way he understood the 
^nch decree recently communicated to government by 
he American minister ? He had no hesitation in reply- 
ng that, in his opinioii, it by no means satisfied the 
cgent's declaration, which required the unqualified and 
taconditipnal repeal of the Berlin and MUan decrees, 
(8 the cdndidon of rescinding the Orders in Council. 
Phe day (» Vfhkh he had received that decrcej WM 
he very day on which the House of Commons had 
leen pleased, by its vote, virtually to dissolve the ad- 
linistration ; and therefore it was not until the last 
hree or four daySj that the present government, consi- 
lering themselves as a government, had deliberated 
ipon the subject. On the face of this instrument, 
lowever, he had no difficulty in repeating that it appeared 
nsufficient, and was accompanied with circumstances 
)f great distrust and sifispicion. It was difficult also to 
»y, whether this decree had not been completely 
•evoked by the sweeping declaration of the Duke of 
Bassano, that the Berlin and Milan decrees would remain 
n full force until the maritime assumptions of this 
oountry should be abandoned. There, therefore, must 
Bxist considerable doubts on the subject. Nevertheless, 
it might not be unwise to put the country in a situation 
to receive explanations upon it. 

If the American government should be found disposed 
to make representations to France, to induce her to satisfy 
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the just expectations contained in His Royal Highnesv 
the Frince Regent's Proclamation, Great Britain would 
be disposed to consent to the suspension, for a limited 
period, of the restrictive system of both countries ; or, in 
other words, she would consent to suspend the Orders in 
Council, if America would consent to suspend her non- 
importation act. The experiment might then be tried of the 
practicability of restoring things to their ancient system. 
If by an act of temper aud conciliation, not incompatiblo 
with the safety of the country, on inducement could 
be held out to France, in the paroxysm of her power,, 
to return to that system, a departure from which, had 
been destructive of her own commerce, it would be an act 
redounding to our honor. Should the event be favora- 
ble, the advantage would be great to all parties. Should 
it be unfavorable, we must return to our present retalia- 
tory system, if this effort on oi^r part were not met with 
a correspondent feeling on the part of America, opportu- 
nities would be afforded, in the absence of irritation, of 
fairly considering those circumstances which might re- 
store and cement that friendship which ought always to 
be maintained between. the two countries; andT\'hich il 
was the curse of both had ever been interrupted. 

If, by the fatal perseverance of France, Great Britain 
should be driven to re-adopt her retaliatory system, 
means might be adopted, without endangering its efficacy 
against the enemy, of rendering it less obnoxious to 
America. He concurred with the honorable and learned 
gentleman, that it would be a most unworlhy and unwise 
policy in this country, to allow itself to be provoked by 
the irritation which America had evinced. Was it not 
the part of a great empire . like Great Britain to adopt a 
conciliatory course of conduct towards America, even at 
the time when her tone (although he trusted it would 
not lead to absolute war,) sufficiently marked the hos- 
tile disposition of her councils ? Although he did not 
wish to be too sangidne as to the result of his experi-^ 
ment, yet, persuaded as he was that there had beea 
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moments of such great inconvenience to France, IhatUad 
she not cherished hopes of final success from the occur- 
rence of certain circumstances in this country, she would 
willingly have abandoned her projects, he could not 
help entertaining an expectation that she might be indu- 
ced to return to the ancient system. Under all these 
circumstances, he trusted the House would not consent 
to the address. He would content himself with mo\ing. 
the order of the day. Were the documents illustrative 
of the negotiation between this country and America 
on the table, he should call for a distinct negative to the 
motion ; but as they were not, so he did not wish to 
extract from the House any vote which would imply 
their approbation of the conduct of His Majesty's gov 
emment in that negotiation^ 

On account of the information contained in the pre- 
ceding. speech delivered by Lord Castlereah, the motion 
for rescinding the Orders in Council was withdrawn, on 
condition that in the next Gazette an official instrument 
on the subject should make its appearance. 

In the next Gazette, according to promise, appeared 
the instrument alluded to, which went on to state that, 
by a previous declaration of the 1st of April, 1812, the 
repeal of the Orders in Council should take place so 
soon as a fonnal revocation of the French decrees was 
announced ; that a communication had been made by 
&e American charge des affairs to Lord Castlereah, of a 
copy of the alleged instrument of repeal by the French 
government ; and although this revocation was not such 
as to satisfy the conditions required by His Royal High- 
ness, the Prince Regent's declaration, yet as Great 
Britain was anxious to replace on its ancient basis tht 
Commerce of neutral nsdons, the Orders in Council of 
7th January, 1807, and of 26th April, 1809, were thert- 
fore suspended as far as regarded American propfrty, 
from the Ist of August following 

H2 
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But in consequence of the exclusion of Britisli ships 
of war from the ports and harbors of the United States, 
while those of her enemy were freely admitted, and as 
all commercial intercourse between Great Britain and 
the United States of America was prohibited by tlie 
latter^ while she pursued a trade with France and her 
dependencies, so far as the effects of the British Orders 
in Council could be eluded — it was declared that if th^ 
American government should not, after die regular 
eonununication of this document , alter its policy, then 
the repeal of the Orders in Council should not take 
effect. It was likewise provided in the same document, 
that all seizures of Amencan vessels and property subse- 
quent to the date of the communication relative to the 
repeal of the French decrees, should not be condemned ; 
and it was expressly reserved on the part of the British 
government, should circumstances require such a proce- 
dure, a revival of the Orders in Council and the adop« 
tion of such other measures of retaliation as the security 
of British conunerce and of her maritime rights should 
appear from time to time to demand. 

Such was the conciliatory conduct id the British 
mvemment towards that of ihe United States, that the 
Orders in Council, which were undoubtedly of the 
greatest political importance to that counti^ under exist- 
ing circimistances, were in a great measure abandoned ; 
and notwithstanding, it was the general impression 
amongst the most enlightened part of communibr, that 
the desires of America were unbounded, so would also 
her demands be unbounded ; and that, at each succeed- 
ing concession on the part of the Britidi government, 
the demands of America would become doubly imperi- 
ous ; yet it was expedient to manifest to ibose who were 
of the opinion that the Orders in Council were the sole 
cause of the commercial distresses of the country, an 
anxiety to go as far as the honor of the British na- 
tion and the security of her maritime rights would 
permit, to purchase* their relief, or at least to tran- 
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qnilize their minds on the subject. It was strongly 
suspected too, that as regarded the non-importation act of 
the United States upon British commerce, that America 
would not be disposed to concede an inch of ground ; 
although, on the other hand, it wa» thought that the 
repeal of the Orders in Council, to which America had 
as yet principally confined herself, would be but a pre- 
lude to claims of a more exlFaordinary nature, as America 
evidendy was but a tool in the hands of the ruler of 
France £or that purpose. However, it was the wish of 
all parties to make a fair trial; as the refusal of 
America to meet Great Britain upon honorable ferms, 
would virtuallj of itself render the repeal of the Or- 
ders iu Council invalid. Mr.- Madison nad by this time 
secured for four years longer the presidential chair, and 
the taction of wmch he was the head, had so far predom- 
inated over the more sensible part of that country, as to 
obtain tb^ ends for which they so. long and so ardently 
sought . 
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CHAPTER XII. 

DeclaraHon of War against Oreat Britah by the Cfov 
emmeni of the Vmted States — Extract from the Presi- 
deiU^B message^ approving of the Meature-^Several 
State Legislatures remonstrate against t| — Means ea^ 
ployed by the Oavernor in Chi^ of Ckmada for the 
Defence of the Provinces under his Command. 

While (be govenunent and people of England were anx^ 
iouslylookingforwardtotliepacinceffectue repeal of tbe 
Orders in Council would hare on America, notwidistand- 
ing the unfayourable predictions to (he oontraiy, the news 
aimed- that (he President had approved of an act of con« 
gre98 formally declaring war against Great Britain. This 
act had been jpreceded by a most inflammatory message 
from the President, in which the British d^emment- was 
accused of numberless atrocities against the U States^ 
that since the year 1803, says that message^ has that gov- 
ernment persisted in a series of acts lH»tile to the U.StateSy^ 
as an independent nation. It declared, (hat British 
eruisers had violated the hmior of the- American flag, 
and seized penons sailing under it ; tbsft the s eizure 
even of BrUish eubjects-j without trial or inquiry , was 
contraiy to the law of nations. That British citizens 
bad violated the rights and the peace of the American 
eoast ; and that the blood of American citizens had been 
wantonly spilt in (he very harbors of the United States ; 
end instead of punishment, the highest rewards had been 
bestowed by the British government on the persons who 
had committed such atrocities. That by means of a 
Nominal blockade, without tjie presence of an adequate 
force, the commerce of America had been plundered on 
every sea ; that the orders issued by the British govern- 
ment had been tyrannically executed from their date, 
a&d before American vessels could be aware of their 
ejustence ; and that Great Britain had at length resorted 
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to a sweeping system, under the name of Orders in 
Council, which had heen so contrived as 1o suit thei 
political views and commercial jealousies of England, 
and satisfy the avidity of her citizens. That the pre- 
tence of retaliation which had heen used in defence of 
these orders, was altogether groundless ; that edicts exe- 
cuted against American property, could not he a retaliation 
aa those decrees of France, which it was manifestly 
impossible to execute; and that retaliation, to be just, 
should fall only on the guilty. That the government of 
Great Britain had recently declared its determinadou to 
insist on these measures until the markets of its enemy 
should be laid opirn to British commerce ; that England 
had demanded a formality in the revocation of the 
French decrees, by^ no means exemplified even by her 
own usage ; and had declared that she would not rest 
satisfied with the jrepeal of the decrees, merely as they 
affected America. )^iei^ they ;^t:re wholly and uncondi- 
tionally revoked. 

It proceeded to state, that the object of the measures 
adopted by England, had not been so much to destroy 
the resources of her enemies as to confirm her own mo- 
nopoly ; and although every efiK>rt had been tried by the 
United States to obtain an alteration of this iniquitous 
system — although an ofier had been made to interrupt all 
commercial intercourse with France so long as she per- 
severed in her injustice, yet the British government had 
been deaf to every remonstrance. That in the year 
1810, the American minister in London had ofiered to 
the British government a fair opportunity for concilia- 
tion ; that he merely requested to know, whether the 
British blockade of 1 806 was still considered in force ; 
and as this measure had afibrded the pretence for the 
decree of the French government, it was expected that 
the disavowal of it, by Great Britain, would have imme- 
diately led to the rescinding of the French edicts, and 
the-jestoration of neutral commerce; but the British 
government had persisted in refusing all explanation. 
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That a fair prospect appeared again ta present itself for 
the adjustment of all dififerencesv but the acts of the 
British minister in America^ who might have accomplish- 
ed this desirable objccty were all disavowed by his 
government ; and at the very moment when these ami- 
cable proceedings w6re g(nng forward, a secret agent <rf 
Great Britain was emploved to cheriBh disafiectioii in 
the citizens of the Umtea States, and to disscdve the 
happy Union* 

Mr. Madison, in the plenitude of his n^alignant vitu- 
peration, ventured toxfaarge the British govemrayent, 
though only asmattef of suspicion, of inciting the Indian 
nations to carry on their atrodou's warfare against the 
people of the United Slates. 

*f ^6 perceite, in fine,»» proceeds Mr .Madison, " on 
the $iae oj^llZl ^'±t, ? «'fl^ ^ ««(?f ff-TCrii the 
United States ; and^ on the side of the UnUed Stutee^ 
a state qfj/eace towarde Oreai Britain.^ 

Such was the lofty tone of recital contained in this 
American state paper, of the aggresrione and atrocities ' 
committed by .Great Britain. But as regarded France, 
and the conduct of her ruler, what was the President's 
language ? He admitted, in a brief paragraph at the end 
of die message, that the most atrocious violation oP 
neutral rights had been committed by order of th^ 
French government, against the citizens of the 
States ; but although he was ready to recommend, 
the most emphatic terms, a declaration of war again« 
Great Britain, he merely hinted that he hoped an ai 
cable adjustment midit yet be^ effected with her enemi( 
who had carried the spirit of outrage to such 
mities. 



But the President's message did not convey the 
timents of the whole Union by any means ; nor is it f( 
be believed that whole states did not dissent from sue! — '^ 
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tirade of ftlseboods.* We are .warranted indeed in 
believing the latter 8iq>po8ition to be the case, from the 
language breathed in the declaration of the general 
assembly of the state of Connecticut, at thdr special 
session on the SS5th August, 1812, and diat of the 

^UU RssoLTBD, That the tEsr with Great Britain, in which, 
the present adnuniBtration has plunged the United States, was in- 
expedient, iU timed and moat dangerously impolitic...8acrificing 
at once countless blessings, and incurring all the hasards and loas- 
ea, of men and treasure, neoessarfly Msmting from a contest with 
a natioa possessing so many means to annoy and distress uSb 

8d. Rbsoltbd, That, as the war was improvldently commenced, 
so has the conduct of it prored wasteful and disastrous. Tlie 
administration being evidently chargeable with the multiplied djs- 
asters which have attended our arms, and consigned to captivity 
or death so many thousands of brave men, without the attain- 
ment of a single object. 

M. Rbsolvsd, That we view whh faiezpressible oonoeni the 
fpourse of that destruottve policy which leads to a connexion with 
Uie military despotism of France ; and if it should so happen, ^ 
our fears suggest, that a convention or confederacy with that pow- 
er either exists or is intended, we do not hesitate to declare, that 
neh an event will be considered by us more dangerous than the 
war iSKlf and as tending, in its consequences, to a dissolution of 
the United Stotes. 

6ih, Lastly, Resolved, That finding in the answer of the 
President of the> United States, to a proposed armistice, that the 
t>rhicipal object of the war is to obtain redress against the British 
practice of impressment...and finding, further, in an answer from 
the British Government, to another proposed armistice, that their 
^ahn does not extend beyond what it .calls its ancient and accus- 
tomed practice of impressing British seamen from the merchant 
vessels of a foreign state...we do hereby declare our solemn con- 
viction, that a war, Hi the expence of American blood and trea«uro. 
to protect British subjects on the high seas from their due alle- 
gitnce to their country, would be unjust ; and that the abuse of 
this practice, in regard to American seamen, may be gaarded 
■gainst by an arrangement between the two governments ; and 
therefo^ that a negotiation for a treaty of peace should be immc- 
diately opened. 

Extracts from the Declaration of the general Assent 
^l^y of the Legiilature of the State of New Jersey^ 1812 
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legislatine of Maiyhnd en the, 24th of Deeember of 
the same yesTi "vduch are fully corroborated by the dee* 
laraticms of the legidatures and messages of govemars of 
several other states of that nation. 

The legislature of Connecticut proceeds to state, that 
the aggressions of both nations ought to have been nv^t 
at the outset by a system of defensive protection com- 
mensurate to our means, and adapted to me crisis. That 
other councils prevailed, and that system of commercial 
restrictions which before had distressed the people of 
Europe, was extended to our country. That we became 
parties to the continental system of the French emperor. 
That whatever its pressure may have been elsewhere, 
on our citizens it had (grated with intolerable severity 
•ad hardship. 

That in the midst of these sufferings war is declared, 
and that nation of the two is selected for a foe which is 
CKwble of inflicting the greatest injury. And that io 
this selection we view with the deepest solicitude a 
tendency to entangle us in an alliance with a nation 
whose niler has subverted every rqiublic in Europe, 
and whose connections, wherever formed, have been 
fatal to civil liberty. 

That of the operation of his decrees on American 
commerce, it b not necessary here to remark, that the 
repeal of them, [the French decrees,] promulgated in 
this country since the declaration of war,virtual]y declares 
that the American government was not to* be trusted. 
Insult is thus added to injury.* 

That should a continuance of this war exclude our 
seafaring and mercantile citizens from the use ct the 
ocean, and our invaluable institutions be sacrificed by 

*3€e abo the Dole under page 79. 
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alliiaice with the French despot^ the measun! of our 
degradation and wretchednes would be full. 

TTie accusations, however, contained in the President's 
message formed the ground work on which the United 
States legislature declared war against Great Britain ; and 
such was the astonishment of the government and |)eopIr 
of J^ngland that they were for a time before they could 
persaade themselves that the United States were in ear- 
nest in the hazardous enterprize they had undertaken, as 
no conduct of the British government towards that coun- 
try ooald have prompted them to suc^ii a rash and 
desperate step. The causes of the war so, emphatically 
insisted on in the President's message, as now appe ar, 
were ridiculous and absurd ; complaints, some of whicli 
were only imaginary, and ihe rest had been redressed, 
accusations which had long been refuted and a thousand 
tnd one other things, if possible, still more absurd and 
preposterous, were all laid under contribution for the 
service of this manifesto of Mr. Madison's, in order to 
meet die views and feelings of the turbulent faction 
by whom he had been once more raised to the head o{ 
the government. 

A curious circumstance is also connected with the 
declarati<m of war by the United States, which probably 
tended more to exnibit the entire dependence under 
which the acts of America government lay to those of 
the French ruler, and to shew the extreme partiality 
of America towards France, than any other circum- 
stance which transpired. 

Immediately after the communication of the Frencli 
minister, declaring the principles of the French decrees 
to form the fundamental law of the empire, followed the 
declaration of war by the United States. Whether, 
therefore, Great Britain considered the pretensions set 
up and avowed by the American government, or the 
.circumstances attending the declaration of war, the 

I 
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conclusion was die same — ^tibat a detennination ha 
been formed by the United States to oppose th 
claims of Great Britain^ and with a view to eml 
that country in her contest with France for the in* 
dence of Europe, she had determined to um 
resources and exertions. 

The news of the declaration of war, at this time 
ever, completely astounded the people of England, 
those who had advocated the enquiry into the Or 
Council, were convinced that America ought t 
been satisfied with tne abrogation of those edict 
they further added, that should America urge ai 
ther claims upon Great Britain, that they should i 
the first and most strenuous opposers of any 
concession being made to that country. 

It was frequently remarked in the public jou: 
the United States, that in all their intercourse v 
governments of Great Britain and France, a 
. and implacable hostility towards the interests 
former was universasally evinced ; while, notwit 
ing tlie reiterated insults and indignities daily 
by die latter to the American flag, yet the govern 
that republic was decidedly favorable to her vie 
wishes. 

Matters, however, had now arisen to a crisis h 
Great Britain and the United States, that iudica' 
to be inevitably at hand ; in view of which, an( 
the impression that in such an event Canada woul< 
Taded,the governor in chief of those provinces imm< 
employed means to strengthen the public works, 
the most important avenues into the country, ai 
sfiectually to organize the provincial militia ; for 
a war be the result, on the militia forces alone cc 
country depend for her defence, as only a sufficiei 
iar force was retained in the coimtry to perform | 
ll«tf voder a p«acc establishment; and, under < 
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tiwttmiitaneei with the mother country, employed m 
ber aimtes were on the European pemniuU, little aid 
I', fcsm Ibatqtrarter oould 6e expected. 
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CHAPTER Xfll 

Preparations of a warlike Appearance en the par 
united Slates — Extranet from the Address 
House of Assembly to the Yeomanry of Can 
the Commencement of the War — Invasion of 
by oil Army under General Hull — General 
PrQClematuy»i to the People of Canada — Actv 
8UTt$ pttrsued by General Brock for the Relief 
Amherstburg — Evident Signs of Indecisi07$ ar 
trust ttt the American Camp. 

During the defensive preparations on the 
Canada, the United States government was ] 
mindful of its security against any hostile 
Besides strengthening her fortifications, &c., 
of Congress was passed, on the Uth day of J 
1812, for raising ten additional regiments of inf 
consist of two thousand men each — two regit 
cavalry of two thousand each — and one additioi 
ment of artillery, to consist of one thousand 
enlisted for five years. Early in the ensuing 
another act passed that body, authorising the p 
of the United States to accept the military ser 
certain volunteer corps, not to exceed in nnml 
thouiand men ; and, in the month of April fol 
an act was passed to call into active service. 
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pOTpoK of militaTj drill, me hundred tbooaaiid militia, 
Pfpofticmed to each state as follows: 

Pennsylvania, 14,000 

New-York, 13,000 

Virginia, 12,000 

Massachusetts, 10,000 

Ne^-Hanopshire, 3,500 

Connecticut, 8,000 

New-Jersey, 6,000 

North Carolina, 7,000 

Maryland, 6,000 

South Carolina, 5,000 ^ 

Kentocky, 8,500 

Ohio, 8,800 

Georgia, •• 3,800,, 

Vermont, 3,000 

Delaware, 1,000 

Tennessee, • • 2,800 

Rhode Islind, ■•-. 800 

103^0 

In addition to the abov«, the United State* had ar 
'egnlar army of eleven regiments of live hundred men 
«ach, which, in the whole, certainly constituted » for- 
tttidable army. 

Acts wne passed, tl the same time, for building 
ilew ships of war, and repairing such an were out of 
Commission, and for making such provisions for the 
defence of the ntarilime frontier as were oonsidersd 
necessary ■ 

Aa soon as the declaration of war was announeod i* 
Canada, measures were employed in that oolonj !»• 
«mbody a portion of the militia force of ttw eountty 
fcr its protection against an iuvawon of the enemy. 

12 
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An appeal was made by the representatives in parlit 
ment of Upper Canada to their constituents, at the en 
of the extra session which was convened at the com 
mencement of the war, in which was portrayed in ii 
native coloring the abject and wretched state of vassal 
age to the ruler of France into which America had df 
scended, and her consequent perfidious conduct towarc 
Great Britain. A most deserved eulogium was in tht 
address passed upon the character of the militia, for th 
promptitude with which their services were volun 
teered in defence of the country. 

^^ Alieady have we the joy to remark,'' says that addresf 

'' that the spirit of loyalty has burst form in all its an 

cient splendor. The militia, in all parts of the Province 

have volunteered their service with acclamation, an* 

displayed a degree of energy worthy of the British name 

They do not forget the blessings and privileges whic 

)hey enjmr under the protection and fostering care < 

the British em^Hre, whose government is only felt i 

this country by acts of the purest justice and mo 

pleasing and efficacious benevolence. When men ai 

called upon to defend every thing they hold precious- 

their wives and eliildren, their friends and possession 

they ought to be inspired by the noblest resolution, ai 

they ^vill not be easily frightened with menaces, < 

conquered by force. And beholding, as we do, tl 

ilame of patriotism burning from one end of Uie Can 

das to the other, we cannot but entertain the mc 

pleasing anticipations. Our enemies have indeed su 

that they can subdue the country by a proclamatioi 

but it is our part to prove to them that they are sad 

mistaken ; that th« population is determinately hostil 

and that the few who might be otherwise inclined, w 

find it their safety and interest to be faithful." 

As was before observed, a large American fore 
consisting of regulars and militia, was early in the ye 
J822 stationed at Detroit, and had been placed und 
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the command of General Hull, an officer of the Revolrr- 
tiwi, who, on the 12th of July, crossed the river Detroit 
with a force of two thousand five hundred of the ahove 
troops and a strong park of artillery, and planted the 
American standard on the shores of Canada, immediately 
on the arrival of the American army at Sandwich, Oene- 
fal Hull issued the following : 

PROCLAMATION- 

Head QuarterSy Samdwichj 12th Juh/j IS12. 
Inhabitants of Canada — 
After thirty years of peace and prosperity, the U. States 
have been driven to arms. The injuries and aggies- 
sioDs, th%insults and indignities of Great Britain, have 
once more left ihem no alternative but manly resistance, 
or unconditional submission. The army under my com* 
nuiQd has invaded your country. The staodttd of the 
Union now waves over the territory of Canada. To the 
peaceable, unoffending inhabitants it brings neither dan- 
ger nor difficulty. I come to find enemies, not to make 
ftem. I come to prc^eet^ not to injure you. 

Separated by an immense ocean and an extensive wiF- 
^lemess from Great Britain, you have no participation in 
ber councils, no interest in her conduct. You have felt 
her tyranny ; you have seen her iniustice ; but I do not 
^ you to avenge the one, or to redress the other. The 
Uiuted States are sufficiently powerful to affi>rd every 
security, consistent with their rights and your expecta- 
^ons. I tender you the invaluable blessing of civiT,. 
feligious and political liberty, uid their necessary result, 
^dividual and general prosperity ; that liberty which 
^ve decision to our councils and energv to our conduct, 
ini a struggle for independence, which conducted us 
safHy and triumphantly through the stormy period of 
the Revolution — ^the liberty which has raised us to an 
elevated rank among the nations of the world, and 
which afbrded us a greater measure of peace and %ec^3x%r 
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ty, of wealth and improvement, than erer fell to the lof 
of any people. In the name of my country and the 
authority of government^ I promise you protection to 
jouT persons, property and rights. Remain at your 
homes ; pursue your peaceful and customary avocations ; 
raise not your hands against your brethren. Many cS 
your fathers fought for the freedom and independence we 
now CDJoy. Being children, therefore, of the same 
family with us, and heirs of the same heritage, the arri- 
val of an army of friends must be hailed by you with a 
cordial welcome. You will be emancipated from tyran- 
ny and oppression, and restored to the dignified station of 
freemen. 

Had I any doubt of eventual success, I might ask 
your assistance ; but I do not. I come prepared for 
every contingency — I have a force which • will break 
down all opposition, and that force is but the vanguard 
of a much greater. If, contrary to your own interest 
and the just expectations of my country, you should^ 
take part in the approaching contest, you vnll be consi- 
dered and treated as enemies, and the horrors and calft-—> 
mities of war will stalk before you. 

If the barbarous and savage policy of Great BritaL mn 
be pursued, and the savages are let loose to murder oizmj 
citizens and butcher our women and children, this w^sr 
will be a war of extermination. The first stroke of tirme 
tomahawk, the first attempt with the scalping knife. Trill 
be the signal of one indiscriminate scene of desolatioii. 
No white man, found fighting by the side of an Indioi-Xt 
will be taken prisoner — ^instant death will be his lot. U 
the dictates oi reason, duty, justice, and humanity, can- 
not prevent the employment of a force which respects "BO 
rights, and knows no wrongs, it will be prevented by « 
severe and relentless system of retaliation. 

I doubt not your courage and firmness; I will tiot 
doubt your attachment to Tftetty, \i ^^^ tender y^^ 
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ervices voluntarily, they will be accepted readily. The 
Jnited States offer you peace, liberty and security. 
If our choice lies between these and war, slavery, and 
lestruction. Choose, then, but choose wisely — and may 
ie who knows the justice of our cause, and wlio holds 
in his hands the fate of nations, guide you to a result 
the most compatible with your rights and interests, your 
peace and happiness. 

By the General, 

A. P HULL. 

This proclamation of Generial Hull was full of confi- 
dence in the strength of his arms and in the justice of 
bis cause, assuring himself, from that consideration, of a 
successful termination to the campaign. It three^ns, 
too, of pursuing a war of extermination, in the event of 
the employment of the Indians on the part of the British, 
forgetting, it would appear, that already were the Indi- 
tos engaged co-operatiiig with the forces of the United 
States against the British army. 

General Hull, having crossed into the British domm- 
<OQs with an army which in point of numbers was capable 
0^ Betting at defiance the whole of the British regular 
^^y then in tlie Canadasj commenced ah advance on 
Port Maiden or Amherstburg. At the time the American 
•nny approached that place, the garrison consisted of a 
subaltern's detachment of royal artillery commanded by 
^eutenant Troughton ; a detachment of the forty-first 
'^giment, of three hundred men, commanded by Captain 
^uir ; and between three hundred and four hundred 
'^litia, the whole under the command of Lieutenant 
Colonel St. George, inspecting field officer of militia for 
Qiat district — a force totally inadequate, by its numerical 
Hrength, to cope with that of the Americans, to which 
they were now opposed ; but the most vigorous meas-* 
Ures were employed by Major General Brock, to secure 
Uie fort against an assault, in the aid of which the 
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capture of Fort Michilimackinack was a fortonate 
stance, as it laid open the rear and flanks of the American 
army to the desultory attacks of the Indians in tb# 
neighborhood, a part of whom had assisted in its 
capture* 

As soon as General Hull had estiablished his eamp a€ 
Sandwich, parties were sent out from his army, to lerr 
contributions of provisions and forage from the inhabi- 
tants, who advanced as far as the Moravian Town, 
committing on their routes the most unheard-of atrocities 
upon the defenceless inhabitants, carrying with them as 
prisoners of war such influential persons as the;^ found- 
well aflected towards their king and country. 

In the mean time, General Brock had despatched, 
from the garrison of Fort George, Captain Chambers 
with fifty men of the 41st Regiment, into the interior 
of the country, for the purpose of collecting such of the 
militia and Indians as were then ready to join the army 
at Amherstburg-^previously sending Colonel Proctor of 
the same regiment to assume the command of that garri- 
son. Sixty men also of the 41st Regiment wera 
despatched at the same time to reinforce the besieg 
garrison, and forty were sent to Long Point, for the 
pose of collecting the militia in that vicinity. 

General Brock, having made such arrangements, L 
the government of the province, as were necessary dca 
ring his absence from York, proceeded from thence 
Fort George, and thence to Long Pomt on Lake £ri< 
where he was joined by two hundbred and sixty of tl 
militia, who had, in a few days and in the very heig~fa1 
<rf their harvest, gallantly volunteered their servicea- tc 
share the dangers of the field in defence of their coatn- 
try, together with the detachment of the 41st Regiment 
who had been previously sent to that quarter. At the 
head of these. General Brock proceeded to the relief* of 
Amherstburg, where he arrived on the 13th of August. 
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Oeneral Hull had not long remained in the positicm 
which he had taken up, until it was manifest to the 
British commander, that indecision and distrust reigned 
every where throughout the American lines ; and that 
the militaiy talents of General Hull were far from being 
eommensurate with the enterprise in which he had en- 
gaged, and that his talents had been sadly overrated by 
his government. In fact, it was evident that General 
Hull himself had already made this discovery ; and of 
course theise circumstanoet wera held as omjaous of 
Us qieody <yirerAiow. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

General Hull compelled to retreat to his own Te 
General Brock arrwes at Amherstbwg—O^ei 
to General HuU for the Surrender of DetroU'^ 
Hull refuses the Proposition — The BriHsh Foi 
a Landing on the American Side of the River'^ 
HM proposes o Cessation of Hostilities-^ 
Surrender dictated to General Hull in hie on 
by Ckneral Brock^s Aids de Camp — Articles 
tulatiffn^-^Mttttitions of War 8fc. ifc. includ 
Conquest — Remarks — General BrocPs Proi 
to the Inhabitants of the Michigan Territon 

L Ckneral Hill by a general Court A 
ence 8fc. 

Previous to the arrival of Major Greneral 
Colonel Proctor had commenced active operation 
the enemy by sending detachments across the 
order to cut off all communications between 1 
M^ body and the reserve This with other judicious 
^A ments had compelled the enemy to retreat v 
shelter of the guns of his own fort. Several si 
had occurred, by which losses had been sustaii 
both sides, but in all of which the Americans w 

Silled to retire and acknowledge tibe superiorit 
ritish arms ; two in particular on the 5th an< 
stants, were maintained with much bravery 
sides, and in both of which the loss of the I 
army was very considerable, while that of th 
lonounted to three killed and fourteen v 
Amongst the latter were Captain Muir and Li 
Sutherland, of the 41st Regiment, two offic 
justly distinguished by their chief. 

^ After the American army had again cro 
tiverto their own territory, a position oppos 
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Iktroh was taken up by the British, and on the 13th 
instant batteries were commenced ; and although exposed 
to a well directed fire from a battery of seven twenty-four 
pounders, yet such was their construction under the 
able directions of Captain Dixon of the royal engineers, 
that the works were continued without intermission until 
completed, without sustabing the least injury from the 
fire of the enemy. 

On the arrival of General Brock at Amberstburg, not- 
withstanding the formidable numerical strength of the 
0Qemy, preparations were immediately commenced to 
follow him into his own territory; and on Saturday, 
flie 15th instant, the British forces were collected in the 
neighborhood of Sandwich for that purpose, consisting 
of Uurty of the Royal Artillery with three six pounders 
«id two three pounders, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Troughton, two hundred and fifty of the 41st 
Regiment, fiUy of the Royal Newfoundland fencibles, and 
fo^r hmidred Canadian militia, in all amounting to seven 
hundred and thirty, to whom six hundred Indians at- 
^^ed themselves, making an aggregate of one thousand 
^'u^ hundred and thirty. 

About .noon, on the same day, a flag of truce 
^^ sent by General Brock to General Hull, with 
^ Summons for the surrender of the town and fort 
^ Detroit, stating that he could no longer restrain 
^e fury of the Indians. To this an immed iate 
^d spirited refusal was returned by General Hull, stating 
^at he was prepared to meet any force jvhich might be 
^^ the disposal of Gk^neral Brock, and any consequences 
^hich might result from any exertion of it ho might 
^ink proper to make. About four o'clock, the firing 
^mmenced from the British batteries and was inmiedi- 
^tely returned, which continued without intermission 
^Btu about eleven o'clock that night. At daylight, 
^ext morning, the fire re-commenced upon both sides, 
^t which time the British were discovered landing the^ 

K 
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troops at the l^pringwells, three miles below Detroit. 
The Indians, in the mean time, had effected a landing 
about two miles lower down, and moved up, taking a 
position in the woods about a mile and a half on 
the left. 

The British force immediately advanced within about 
five hundred -yards of the enemy's line, with a view to 
bring him to a general action, Grenersd Brock having 
received information that Colonel Mc. Arthur, a distin- 
guished American oflSicer who had left the garrison only 
a few days previous, was now close upon his rear, and 
that his cavalry had been seen that morning by some of 
the recoimoitering parties of the British. The Ameri- 
can army, having made a precipitate retreat into the 
fort, an assault was immediately decided upon. How- 
ever, for this time the effusion of blood was saved by 
the exterminating General Hull sending out a proposition 
for a cessation of hostilities, for the purpose of preparing 
terms of capitulation. 

Lieutenaut Colonel Mc Donald, provincial aid de 
camp, and Captain Glegg, ^id de camp to General Brock, 
were deputed by that general to proceed to the Americau 
general, to present the terms upon which General Brock 
would be pleased to accept the surrender. In about an 
hour the two aids returned to the British camp, with 
the condition > of capitulation which they dictated to 
General Hull in his own tent. The conditions were aa. 
follows : 

Article I. Fort Detroit with all the troops, regu- 
lars as well ai militia, will be immediately surrenderee 
to the British forces under the command of the Majo^M 
General Brock and will be considered prisoners of war - 
with the exception of sucli of the militia of the Michi — 
gan Territory as have not joined the army. 
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II. AU public stores, arms and all public documents, 
including every thing else of a public nature, will be^ 
immediately given up. 

III. Private persons and property of every descrip- 
tion will be respected. 

lY . His Excellency, Brigadier General Hull, having 
expressed a desire that a detachment from the state of 
Ohio, on its way to join his army, as well as one sent 
from Detroit, should be included in the capitulation, it 
is accordingly ag^ed to; It is, however, to be under- 
stood, that such part of the Ohio militia as have not 
joined the army, will be permitted to return to their 
homes, on condition that thev Will not serve during the 
war; their anns willbe dehvered up, if belonging to 
the public* 

V. The garrison will inarch out at the hour of 
twelve o'clock this day, and the British forces will take 
'iiuiiediate possession of the fort. 

Signed^ J. Mc. DONALD, Lieut. Col. 

MiUtia, P. A. D. C. 
J. B. GLEGG, Major, A. D. C 
JAMES MILLER, Lieut. Col. 

5th Regt. U. S. Infantry. 
E. BRUSH, Col. Commanding 
.• 1st Hegt. of Afichigui Militia. 

"^Pprovedy W. HULL, Brigadier General 
^ Commanding the N. W. Amoiy. 

^I^provedj ISAAC BROCK, Major General. 

^ Article supplementary to the Articles of Capitula" 

^€011, concluded at Detroit^ the I6th of August j 1812. 

,lt ia agreed that the officers and soldiers of the Ohio 

!j ^litia and volunteers sliall be permitted to proceed to 

^^5r respective homes, on this condition, that they do 
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Dot serve during the preaent \irar, uoleas they ue ei- 
changed. 

Signed^ W. HULL, BngadSer General 

Commanding U. S. N. W. Anny. 

SSffoed, ISAAC BROCK, Major General. 

An Article in adcRHon to the swpplemaaiary Artkk o] 
Capitulation^ concluded at Detroit y on the iJ^h ofAt 
gusty 1812. 

It is agreed that the officers and solders of the Michi- 
gan militia and volunteers, under the command of 
Slajor Wetherall, shall he placed on the same principles 
as ' the Ohio militia and volunteers are placed by tb« 
supplementary article of the 16th instant 

&gned^ W. HULL, Brigadier General 

Commanding N. W. Army U. S^ 
ISAAC BROCK, Major General 

By the suitendier of Detroit, which clothed with ttee^ 
9fLi accumulating glory the arms of Great Britain, as^ 
stamped in indelible characters the terror which tl^ 
name of a British soldier carries into the ranks of h& 
enemy, an army of two thousand five hundred of 
dioicest American troops became prisoners of war, 
thirty-three pieces of brass and iron ordnance fell into tl^ 
hands of the conquerors,** besides four hundred roun^^ 
of twenty-four pound shot fixed, one hundred thousai^^ 
cartridges made, forty barrels of powder and two tbo*^ 
sand five hundred stand of arms.|| 

*J Return of Ordnancs taken in the Fort and Batteriaa qf 

troit, August 16th, 1812. 

Iron Ordaanoe — nine twenty-four ponndersy eight twe! 
pounders, five nine pounders, three six pounders. 

Brass Ordnance— three six pounders,' two four pounders, o 
three pounder, one eight inch howitaerj one fii^ and a half la- 
liowitzer. 

Total of Ordnance taken— 33. 

(Signed,) FELIX TROUGHTON, Lieut. 

Commanding Royal ArtilliBry. 

|Cak Cai0*t letter to the American SecMiayy of Wm. 
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On the day of the surrender of the town and fort of 

I>etroit, the American army had fifteen days' provision 

erf every kind on hand. Of meat there was plenty in 

the country, and arrangements had been made for pui- 

chasing and grinding the flour. It was calculated that 

they could readily have procured three months' provi- 

sionsy independent of one hundred and fifty barrels of 

flour and thirteen hundred head of cattle which had 

been forw^ded from tlie slat© of Ohio, and remained 

at the River Raisin imder Captain Brush, within reach 

of the army.* 

In endeavoring to appreciate the motives and to in- 
vestigate the causes which led to ^n event so unexpected 
and dishonorable as the surrender of General Hull, it 
is impossible to find any solution in the relative strength 
pf the contending parties, or in the measure of reslstanee 
m General Hull's power, "f He had a force at his dis- 
posal which was more than double the numerical stren^ 
of that of the British general, including dx, hundred 
Indians which had attached themselves to the army ; 
y^t, such was the decided bravery and promptitude of 
^aeral Brock and his little band, that they were dc- 
^mined to storm the American garrison and camp. 
j?^t it would appear that General Hull was not prepared 
.lor svLch prompt and decided measures as the handful 
^ British regulars and Canadian militia were preparing 
^ press upon him ; he therelare surrendered at dis- 
^'•^tion. 

*Col. Ca9s*B leiber. 
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General Brock had no sooner taken possession of the 
fort and town of Detroit with the Michigan Territoiy, 
of which it is the capital, than he issued the following: 



PROCLAMATION. 

Proclmuttion by Isaac Brock y Esquire ^ Major General^ 
commanding His MajesUfs Forces in the PvonRce (^ 
Upper Canada^ ^c 6pc 

Whereas the Territory of Michigan was, thisday^ 
hy capitulation, ceded to the arms of His Britannic 
Majesty, without any other condition than the protec- 
tion of private property — and wishing to give an earlf 
proof of the moderation and justice of His Majesty » 
government — I do hereby announce to all the iimabit- 
ants of the said territory, that the laws heretofore in 
existence shall continue in force until His Majesty s 
pleasure be known, or so long as the peace and safety 
of the said territory will admit thereof ; and I do here- 
by also declare and make known to the said inhabitants, 
that they shall be protected in the full exercise a»^ 
enjoyment of their religion — of which all persons, both 
civil and military, will take notice and govern them- 
selves accordingly. 

All persons having in their possession, or having ^1 
knowledge of any public property, shall forthwith deli- 
ver in the same, or give notice thereof to the officer 
commanding or to Lieutenant Colonel NichoU, who ar^ 
duly authorised to receive and give proper receipts for 
the same. 

Officers of militia will be held responsible that all 
arms in posseftsioc of the militiamen be immediately 
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delivered up, and all individuals whatever who have in 
their possession aims of any kind^ will deliver them up . 
without delay. 

Given under my hand, at Detroit j tJiis I6th day of 
August, l6\2yandintJie52dyear of His Majesty^s reign 
Qod $ave the King. 

^ Signed,) ISAAC BROCK, 

Major General. 

Such was the glorious result, to the British arms, of 
the first military operations, in Canada, during the wai. 
It had, however, an effect throughout the whole of th«e 
United States, to beget the most violent altercatioM 
with respect to the conduct of General Hull. 

The government contended that General Hull had 
been guilty of the basest and most dastardly cowardice, 
tvfaile he and his friends maintained that the means 
tvith which he was supplied were inadequate to the 
^terprise with which he was intrusted. A court mar- 
tial was ordered, before which his conduct in that affair 
underwent a candid and dispassionate investigation, 
md which, after maturely weighing the evidence in all 
its bearings, found him guilty of neglect of duty, unofS- 
cerlike conduct and cowardice, and did therefore 
adjudge him to be shot to death : but the court, con- 
sidering the advanced age of the prisoner and his 
revolutionary services, ^he being a compatriot of the 
immortal Washington,^ recommended him to mercy. 
The President, although highly approving of the sen- 
tence of the court, yet thought proper to remit its 
execution. 

It has often been contended, by many persons of re- 
spectability in the United States, J that the surrender of 

jWe/eJtiMiie to truth— to govertittvenl— Vo Gi^nwtiX 'N^xi^T 
tad toaUpenoas directly or indirectly coticfetut^ V\XV>Oaft V^N*^ 
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Oener^HiiQ was the remiit of bribery ; howerer, 
drcumstaiices ooxmected with that a&dr will warn 
ibsX conclusion ; nor can it, after a moment's reflectic 
be oonceiyed that it was the eStot of cowardice. 

General HidPs character, as a s(ddier in the Revol 
tiimarY War, stood high ; and his capacityjto fiB t 
rank ne then held in the service^ was never qnesticme 
his fidelity towards his government was ever beyonc 
doubt, and his principles as an individual were blend 
with the finest honor. But the general, after descei 
iog far iato the vale of time, a period at which eve 
fiiculty of the mind becomes imbecile, and man 
:^ain in childhood, is placed at the head of an undi 
plined army, (a situation he never before had fillet 
with his imagination replete with horrors of the m 
fearful description, *^at th^ awful tales of the save 
ferocity of the BritUh and Indians^ which were pio{ 
gated by ignorant and designing people — ^his id( 
magnifpng every danger in a tenfold proportion — ^hen 
he is rendered incapable of wielding tiie army entrust 
to. his command, and therefore surrendered, as he sa; 
to prevent the efihsion of bloods 
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or circamstances leading to tlie Bhamefiil capitulation at Detrc 
to suspend our opinion until a sufficiency of light was affbrc 
to chase away the doubts and shadows that rested on the strar 
transaction . But doubt has resolved itself into certainty — we 
longer hesitate to Join in opinion with the whole people of ' 
west, ** of every sect or persuasion, religious or polftical," t' 
the army at Detroit was treachorously surrendered ; and t 
General Brock instead of General Hull ought to have been 
prisoner. This idea is powerfully enforced by many private let! 
rrom gentlemen of the first respectability m tlie state of Ok 
who had opportunity to know the verity and strength of the o£ 
i6n advanced ; but the detaH by Colonel Cass [see app«idix» . 
conclusive~it is besides supported by a host of testimony in 
the BvibtctfiUal facta ic exposes. 
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The foregoing premises am supported by the tenor of 
his proclamation^ as nearly every line of that document 
breathes a termor not to be disguised. It is corroborated| 
too, by his communication to Colonel Cass, as appears 
by that officer's letter to the Honorable William Eustisi, 
where he says ^^ I was informed by General Hull, tba 
morning after the capitulation, that the British forces 
consisted of eighteen hundred regulars, and that he 
iorrendered to prevent the efiusion of human blood. 
That he magnined their legnlar tomse nearly five SoULf 
then can be no do>Qb<t^ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

An Attack upon the Post of Queemton bff a Pari of Ge- 
neral Van RemelUmr^M Army^ under the command tf 
Gneral Wadsworth^-Geneni Brock IdUed — Cdm\ 
Mc* Donald mortally wounded — Diet qfJiu Woimd»^ 
Arrival of a small Reinforcement headed by Gtmnl 
Sheaffe who now assumes the Command — Renewal of 
the Conflict — Communication openedwith CMppawor^ 
Victory declares herself on the Side of the British^ 
Cowardly Conduct of the United States MiHtiat^S«r» 
render of Cfeneral Wadsworth vnth all the Farces w»kr 
his Command-^ Cannonading between Forts Georgi 
and NiagarOr^AssembUng of another American Ford- 

However complete might have been the victory it 
Detroit to> the British arms, yet glories of a much moYie 
brilliant cast awaited them in the defence of their coaa- 
try. 

Dispirited at such a total failure iir General HuD'f 
expedition, it became late in the season before the 
American government could collect a force on the fron- 
tiers, with which, with any safety, another descent 
upon Canada could be made. At length. Major Gene- 
ral Van Rensellaer, of the New- York militia, with* 
force of four thousand men under his command, (fifteen 
hundred of whom were regular troops,) established his 
camp at Lewiston, on the Niagara River, aearly half 
way between Lake Ontario and the Falls. 

Before daylight, on- the morning of the 13th October^ 
a large division of General Van Rensellaer's ariny> 
under Brigadier General Wadsworth, effected a landing 
at tlie lower end of the village of Queenston, (opposite • 
to Lewiston,) and made an attack upon the position 
which was defended with the most determined bravery, 
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r the two flank companies of the 49th Regiment 
mmanded by Captains Dennis and Williams, aided 
r such of the militia forces and Indians as could be 
Uected in the vicinity. Major General Brock, on 
ceiving intelligence, immediately proceeded to that 
St, from Fort George, and arrived at the crisis Tiirhen 
e bandful of British regulars and militia was compel- 
1 to retire for a time before an overwhelming force of 
B enemy. However, on tlie appearance of their 
llaiit chief, the troops were seized with a fresh ani- 
ition, and were led on by that brave gtrmiiil to 
enewed exertion to maintain the post ; but just at the 
unenjt of charging the enemy's position, within pistol 
Dt of his line, and while his ranks wavered with 
sitation, General Brock was killed by a musket 
II, and with him the position was for a short time lost, 
donel Mc. Donald, His provincial aid de camp, was 
>rt<illy wounded about the same time, who afterwards 
ii of his wounds. 

A reinforcement of the 41st Regiment, commanded 
Captain Derenzy, with a few of the Lincoln Militia 
d a party of Indians were immediately marched from 
»t George to the succor of the troops at Queenston, 
ider the direction of Major General Sheaffe who now 
iomed the command ; and persons who were, both 
their situations in life and by their advanced age, 
empt from serving in the militia, made common cause ; 
^y seized their arms and flew to the field of action.* 

The conflict was again renewed, and from the ad- 
titageous position taken up by Major Norton, the 

^Jadge Clench of Niagara, an old half pay officer from Hi« 
jesty'g service, who had, for some cause or other, some tirni^ 
^ons, retired from the command of the Ist Lincoln Militia, 
company with a few others equally exempt from service, with 
'nly patrotic zeal, followed their beloved general from Fort 
prgeto Queenston, and ranged themselves intheraokiaa 
Ivateers, to drive the enemy from their ehore. 
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Indian chief, with his warriors on the woody hrow of die 
liigh grounds, a commuDication was opened with Chip- 
pawa, from whence captain Bullock, of the 41st ^egt. 
with a detachment of mat corps, was enabled tomaRb 
for Queen ston, and was joined on the way by parftesof 
the Militia who were repairing from all quarters, with 
all the enthusiasm imaginable, to the field of batde 
The fight was maintained, upcm both sides, with courage 
truly heroic. The British regulars and militia charged 
in rapid sue cession, against a force in number far ex- 
ceedmg their own, until they succeeded in turning the 
leA flank of their column, which rested on the sununit 
of the hill — the event of the day no longer appeared 
doubtful. 

Major General Van" Rensellear, commanding the 
Amencan army, perceiving his reinforcements embark- 
ing very slowly, recrossed the river to accelerate fli«r 
movements ; but, to his utter astonishment, he found 
that at the very moment when their services were most 
required, the ardor of the unengaged troops had entirely 
subsided. General Van Rensellaer rode in all direc- 
tions through his camp, urging his men by eveij 
consideration to pass over. Lieutenant Colonel Bloome, 
who had been wounded in the action and recrossed the 
river, together with Judge Peck who happened to be in 
liewiston at the time, mounted their horses and rode 
through the camp, exhorting the companies to proceed, 
but all in vain.* Crowds of the United States miiittt 
remained on the American bank of the river, to ivUch 
they had not been marched in any order but ran 9$ a 
mob : not one of them would cross. They had seen the 
wounded recrossing; they had seen the Indians; and 
were panic struck. f There were wretches to be found 

•Major Geaneral Van Rcnsellcar's letter to Major General H] 
Demrbom» dated '* Head Quarters, Lewiston, 14th Oct. 1812*'' 

t American Report of the Battle of Qudenatoo. 
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in (he American ranks, who, at this^critical hmetnre, 
oould talk of the ConstUutianj and the right of the 
militia to refuse crossing the imaginary line which sepa- 
rates the two countries.* 

No sooner had the British forces succeeded in turn- 
hgthe left flank of the ^nemy than he visibly began to 

S'veway; one grand effort was therefore made upon 
e crest of his position, in which the heights were 
carried at the point o^ the bayonet. 

General Van Renseliaer, having found that it was 
Impossible to urge a man to cross the river to reinforce 
the army on the heights, and that army having nearly 
expended its ammunition, boats were immediately sent 
to cover their retreat ; but a desultory fire, which was 
maintained upon the ferry from a battery on the bank 
at the lower end of Queenston, completely dispersed 
file boats, and many of the boatmen relanded and fled 
in dismay. Brigadier General Wadsworth was there- 
fore compelled, after a vigorous conflict had been 
maintained for some time upon both sides, to surrender 
himself and all his officers with nine hundred men, 
between three and four oMock in the afternoon, to a 
force by far inferior to his in numbers, which circum- 
itance speaks loudly in favor of the plan of attack 
idopted by Major General Sheaffe-t 

'American Rq)ort of the Battle of Queenston. 

f Great praise is bestowed on Lieutenant Kerr of the Gleng^ary 
P^nsible Light Infantry, in General Sheaffe's Report, for his 
btelligence and active services while employed in communica- 
tions with the Indian warrioirs and other flanking parties during- 
Uu8 conflict. 

• Amongst the officers mentioned in the Report of General 
Sheaffe, as having particularly signalized themselves, appear the 
names of the following of the militia forces, for the gallant and 
tteady manner they led the troops under their command int6 
Ibtien* and# with Uiat onparaUeled bravery peculiar to BHtiiil 

h 
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Soon after Major General Brock^s arrival at QucenJ*- t:-t=^ 
ton, in the morning, he had sent down an order to Fort 2^5/ 
George, fjr cannonading the American fort, Niagara ; 
the operations of which were so ably directed by Colo- 
nel ('laus and Brigade Major Jlvans, who were left in 
coaim.md of Fort George and the adjacent batteries, afl 
completely to silence the Ameiican guns, and to force 
the garrison to abandon it and take shelter in places of 
more safety ; by which means much mischief was pre- 
vented to Fort George and Newark, as the enemy had K*?^ 
been throwing heated shot into those places. J ^-^^ 

■^ The loss of the British army, in tbis battle, did aC3^ 
exceed one hundred men, including killed, wouad^^ 
and missing — while that on the side of the AmericaiB. 
including deserters, was not less than two thousand : b 
amongst the killed, the British government and tl 
country had to deplore the loss of one of their brav^^^ 
and most zealous generals, in Sir Isaac Brock, and cc^^^ 
whose memory will long live in the warmest affecti o n ^^ ^ 
of every British subject in Canada. || 
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troo« s, for a lerigtli of time sustaincl the conflict with aH 
wiieluiing enemy — viz. Lieutenaot Colonels Butler and CI 
Caplai:^s H.'itt, Durand, Howe, Applcgarth, Jas. Crooks, Coop- 
Robert Hariiilton) Mo. £w«n, and Duncan Cameron ; and Lie 
Thomas Butler, commanding a flank company of Lincc 
Militia, and Lieutenant Richardson, commanding a flank co: 
pany of York Militia; Captain A. Hamilton is likewise higl 
spoken of, for his usefulness and activity at the guns underCi 
tain Holcroft, to whose company he attached himself, after be: 
disabled from accompanying his troop in the Niagara Dragoo' 
to which he then belonged. 

jThe guns in Fort George were u flder thelmmediate diiiect: 
of Captains Powell and Cameron of the Militia Artillery, dor. 
the 13ih. 

II Such was the high esteem in which the character of 6i 
Bro ck was held even with the enemy that, daring the movemei 
the funeral procession of that brave man, from Queenston to ' 
George, a distance of seven miles, minute guns were fired at C' 
American post on that part of the linee 5 and emx the >ppe M^ » ^^ 
cibo&Ulitie$ was susipended. 
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NotWng could possibly excel the heroic bravery ma- 
liifested on both sides, during this sanguinary contest, 
Solonel Van Rensellaer, aid de camp to the general of 
that name, who led the van of the invading army, dis- 
played much real courage in "the gallant and intrepid 
maoner in which he formed the division under his com- 
Daand, on the margin of the river, and led them on to 
t|ie attack. He even, after receiving four wounds, con- 
^nued to issue his orders. 

Captain Wool, an officer only tWenty-six years of 
*g^ likewise displayed great courage and self-devoted- 
Dess to his country's service. 

The names also of Brigadier General Wadsworth, 

Colonel Scott, Lieutenant Colonels Christie and Fen- 

.^ck, and Captain Gibson with several others of an 

j^Cerior rank, are honorably spoken of in General Van 

"^^nsellaer's communications to General Dearborn on 

^^^ subject. 

Oh the morning subsequent to the battle of Queens-' 
^n, General SheajBfe entered into an armistice with tlie 
A^merican general commanding at Lewiston, to be con- 
J*lied to that parf of the frontier comprised between 
' ^es Ontario and Erie, subject to a condition that forty- 
^ight hours notice should be given by either party for a 
Recommencement of hostilities. This arrangement wa« 
^t first censuredj by individuals unaware of the mo- 
tives by which General Sheaffe was actuated; it was 
^^ot, in the flush of victory, taken into consideration, 
that the number of American prisoners then in his charge 
far exceeded the numerical strength of his army, when 
the Indian force was withdrawn ; and that with his very 
Kmited means of defence, he had a frontier of forty 
Qules to protect. 
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Tlie Amcricanf, after recorering in some meas^cai 
from the disasterons defeat with which they had met: i 
the heights of Queenston, commenced the most yigoroi 
and gigantic preparations for assembling another armj 
at Bufialo, for a second descent upon the Nigara froi 
tier, under the command of General Smyth; and i 
numbers constitute force, they bad succeeded beyoiw 
their most sanguine hopes. 

With an army, the least account of which, in any oi 
the American reports, was eight thousand strong — witl 
fifteen pieces of field ordnance — a populous and fertiN 
country in his rear, an(J the facility afibrded him hj 
good roads to draw the supplies for his army, and t< 
bring into the field a formidable artillery— Genera. 
Smyth was enabled to come well prepared for the ent^r- 

Erise in which he had engaged ; and so sanguine wai 
e of the successful result of his expedition, that h< 
vauntiftgly promised, on the 10th of the month, " tha 
in a few days the troops under his command woulc 
plant the American standard in Canada ;" and in pursu 
ance of which, he issued an order to the commandant o 
Fort Niagara, to save the buildings of Fort George an< 
the adjacent town of Newark, as they yould be require 
for winter quarters for the " Army of the Centre." 

Such formidable preparations were not unnoticed b 
the vigilance of General Sheaffe and the eflScient off 
cers under his command ; but successfully to repel sue 
terrific odds was conceived to be, at least, very doubtful 
for, up to the period at which the American genen 
had violated the terms of the armistice, not a sing] 
British soldier had arrived to reinforce the army ; anc 
after the conflict at Queenston, the militia, which eoi 
•tituted the majority of the British force, had bee 
permitted to return home to secut^e the remainder c 
their harvest 
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However, on the first alarm beiug given of the hostile 
vovements of this American army, those sufficiently 
harrassed but loyal militiamen promptly returned to 
their posts, fully determined to dispute every inch of 
ground while a man was left to defend it. 

> 
The flaming proclamations of General Smyth — the 

extended columns of cavalry and infantry, and the im- 
mense park of artillery with which he was enabled to 
Hue the American shore — and the continued marching 
and countermarching of countless battalions — attended 
with all the pomp of war and parade of martial bombast 
wbich the prolific mind of General Smyth was capable 
cf calling into contribution, for the purpose of intimida- 
tion—were lost upon men so firmly attached to their 
Wng and devoted to the service of their country. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Th^'Amencan Forces^ assembled an the Niagara Riffff^ 
placed under the Command of General Smyth — Anuy- 
ther Invasion of Canada — The Invaders completely 
repelled — Indignant Feelings of the Aftierican Troops 
at the Conduct of General Smyth-^Second Attempt of 
General Smyth to invade Canadc^-^Complete Finkcm 
in that Attempt — The American Army retires to Wii^ 
ter Quarters — (Geographical Description cf the Country 
in the Vicinity of Niagara and Queenston — Remarkm 
en the Conclusion of the first Year'*s Campaign — Effect 
the Result of tite First military Operations had on th^ 
public Mind in America — Proposals of Mr. Jtftiiffiui ^ 
for Terms of Pacification — Rejection of those Term$^ — 



The American army lay in camp along the liw 
until the latter part of the mwith, daily gathering fret 
accessions of strength. During the 25th and 26tli, tb^^ e 
movements of General Smyth appeared to menace '^ ^ 
immediate invasion. 

On the morning of the 27th, at daybreak, agreeab \j 
lo an order of General Sheaflfe, issued the previous e v e* 
ning, the guns of Fort George with those of the battei^Eznes 
in the vicinity, simultaneously opened a fire on F^ "ort 
Niagara, which was continued throughout the day ; aiH^Bod, 
according to the American official accounts, with coc=z=3si- 
derable execution* 

On the' night of the 28th, a strong corps of the 
' my under Colonel Boerstlerand Capttdn King, aide< 
a party of seamen, crossed the riv^r about J wo m^^iies 
below Fort Erie, apparently for the purpose of sie^ ^Oig 
the batteries, preparatory to the movement of the i=iaaiii 
body o( General Smyth's force. The batteries '^^ren 
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covered by detachments from the 49th Regiment, com- 
manded by Lieutenants Bartley and Lament, wha 
defended their posts with the accustomed bravery of thi9 
corps to which they belonged ; but the overwhelming 
force of the enemy obliged them to retire . 

In this contest, Lieutenant Lament was severely 
wounded, having received not less than twenty-one 
buck-shot in different parts of his body, and the detach- 
ment under his command literally **cut to pieces.^ 
Ueutenant Bartley, after making a circuitous retreat by 
tfce edge of the woods, joined Captain Whelan of the 
Newfoundland Fencibles, who, with his own company 
^d three companies of the 3d Regiment of Lincoln 
^fiKtis, was repairing in double quick time to the relief 
of the forces defending the batteries. The enemy ha4t 
by this time, gained possesion of the work3. 

7he enemy vns again asssSled, an escalade ww 
^Aectedy and the batteries re-takei» at the point of the 
^^yonet A most desperate resistance was made by th» t 
^xiemy , but without effect Captain King, of the Ameri- 
^^ forces, a brave and meritorious offi^r, and about 
^fty-eight non-commissioned officers and rank and file, 
^<^te made prisoners of war. Colonel Boerstler re- 
^^^^ossed the river; and from the number of killed aci! 
"^^ounded of the Americans strewed over the ground on 
^hich the cbnflict was maintained, it was ev^ent they 
*^^ suflfered very severely- 

-^ tJpon hearing the fire of the eontenfing partref, 
Colonel Bishop, who commanded at Chippawa, immedi- 
ately ordered the militia under Lieutenant Colonel Clark 
J*^d Major Hatt towards the scene of action. Major 
^rmsby, too, commandiaint of Fort Erie,, marched with 
^ part of his command, consisting of a detachment of 
^e 49th Regiment, to the succor of the troops engaged'; 
^Ht these detachments only airiyed in time to witnese 
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the gallant conduct of their brethren in arms, who hac 
eiSfectually repelled the invaders from the shores of thei 
country. 

By the united exertions of Captain Eirby of the Mi 
litia Artillery, and Bombardier Jackson of the Roya 
Artillery, with the men under their command, the gmu 
which the enemy had dismounted on leaving the bat 
teries, were replaced on their carriages and brought ( 
bear upon the retr^ting boats vnik much effect* 

General S^yth was contemned and ridiculed by peo 
pie of all ranks and conditions in the United States, & 
his pusillanimous conduct in the management of thii 
eiqiedition; and in order, in some measure, to wipe ol 
the stain > which justly adhered to his character, he pro 
mised to make a more effectual attempt; but scarcely d]< 
even this promise suffice to suppress the indignant feeling 
which his conduct had already excited in the minds o 
the officers and meii-of his army. . 

In pursuance of General' Smyth's promise, the ans; 
under nis conmiand was collected at Black Rock, fo 
the purpose of making another attempt upon Canada 
on uie morning of the Is^ December, at three o'clock 
^d at half post four o'clock, the troops and ordnane 
were all embarked and in readiness to proceed totb 
opposite side of the river. 

General P. B. Porter had, pursuant to (Jeneral Smyth' 
orders, placed himself in a boat, accompanied by Majc 
Chapin with a few other officers and about twenty-fiv 
Bujflyo volunteers, at the right of the first line whic 
extended nearly half a mile, to lead the van of theei 
terprise. But " at daylignt," says General Porter i 
his e3^x)se of that affair to the public, " we discoverc 
the troops disembarking, and were informed that ik 
invasion of Canada had been abandoned for this seasoi 
Mad (bat the troops weie oideted to wintec quarters. . 
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scene of confusion ensued which is difficult to describe : 
About four thousand men, without order or restraint, 
discharging their muskets in every direction." 

After such a base betrayal of the trust reposed in 
General Smyth by his government, a flag of truce ar- 
rived from that general to Colonel Bishop, vv^ho had 
taken command of the troops in the neighborhood of 
Fort Erie, for the surrender of the fort and troops under 
his command. " Let your general come and take the 
fort and troops," was the reply of that officer ; but 
General Smyth did not apparently covet another rencon- 
tr^; his troops therefore disappeared, and be retired 
tomthe service. 

The British forces engaged in this afiair received the 
unqualified approbation of the commander in chief. 
Indeed, when it is considered that Colonel Bishop, with 
& handful of regulars and militia, successfully repulsed 
^ch a formidable invasion, language seems barren to 
mete their praise* 

Thus terminated the campaigns of 1812 on the Cana- 
4an frontiers. The affairs on the Lakes were not attended 
yith any thing of sufficient importance to claim a notice 
*n general history. The American army under General 
I^earbom, which was intended to make an attack upon 
lower Canada, had lain comparatively dormant, suffering 
the season to glide past vrithout scarcely being heard of, 
nntil the winter began to set in, when it removed into 
^rters more suitable to that season of the year. 

The disappointments and defeats of Generals Hull, 
Wadsworth and Smyth were sufficient lessons, however, 
to admonish the American government, that the fidelity 
9f His Majesty's Canadian subjects towards the Britisa 
P^^crnment and constitution^ was founded upon too solid 
^ ^asis to be shook by any effort in the power of that 
9^eTnment to make 
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For the benefit of the distant reader, it might not be 
improper to close the account of this campaign with a 
geographical description of the theatre of military ope- 
rations, that a more correct idea may be formed of the 
manoeuvring of the armies, and of the strength of the 
positions for which they had to contend. 

Queenston is a neat little town about seven miles he^ 
low the Falls of Niagara, at the head of the navigable 
waters of that strait. It is overlooked by a steep hill, 
called Queenston Heights, probably more than three 
hundred feet above the level of the river — the position 
for which the conflict with General Wadsworth's divisiofl 
was maintained. Queenston is the place of depot for 
all public stores and merchandise which are brought to 
that place from Kingston and Lower Canada. Public 
stores for forts Erie and Maiden^ and merchandize for 
all the country above, as well as the returns of furs and 
produce by that route downwards, are all stored for a 
time at Queenston. They are transported over the car- 
r}'ing place by wagons, a distance of nine miles, to and' 
from Chippawa above the falls. Queenston is an excel- 
lent harbor — deep water and good anchorage — the banks 
on both sides are elevated, and the landscape probably 
amongst the most splendid and sublime in the i^Qjrld. 

NewarkJ is on the same side of the the river with 
Queenston, close tp where the Niagara river empties 
into Lake Ontario. Upon the evacuation of the western 
posts by the British, Fort Niagara, on the opposite side 
of the river to Newark, was surrendered to the United 
States. The site for this fort was selected in 1751, by 
the French, and was considered a^ the key to the inland 
country. In its best state it was, however, only a rwD* 
part of earth, scarped with a stockade, and a spacious 
barrack within the works. The encroachment of tb» 
waters threatens to undermine it ; but a work has bee^ 

JNow Niagara;. 
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feeted, of the same materials with Niagara, called Fori 
Jeofge, on the British side of the river, oa a position 
vhich seems, by being more elevated, to command the 
losition of Fort Niagara ; but the works on both sides 
lave been suffered to fall into a state of dilapidation, 
specially that of Fort George. The paint blanc distance 
f the two works is very little over a mile ; and about 
hree quarters of a mile, of a beautiful plain, separates 
i'wt George and Newark. 

The war, by this time, had become very unpopular 
liroughout the United States ; and the people, becoming 
yery day more and more discouraged from the frequent 
lisasters which befel their armies, and which every 
lay's report was sounding in their ears, seemed to betray 
• strong anxiety that matters should be adjusted between 
be British government and that country, upon any sort 
f reasonable terms ; but this Mr. Madison and his sa- 
elBtes prevented by offering the most ridiculous and 
l>8urd terms of arrangement, on the least approaches to 
a amicable understanding that would show itself upon 
ifter side. 

The President proposed an armistice, on condition 
iat the Orders in Council should be immediately re^ 
winded and that the system of blockade shouid not be 
svived — and that all American seamen, on board of 
Wtish shipping, should be forthwith dischjirged, Wkhout 
^y conditio^ or limitation as to how they might have 
ccome American citizens — and that a stop should be 
[It to searching American vessels for British seamen, 
hus did the American ruler demand that all advantages 
lould preponderate on his side. The unconditional 
'pQal of the Orders in Council did he require — ^ihe 
"^noiediate discharge of every man, in the British navy, 
«o had ever obtained a certificate of American citizen- 
^P> (and the most scrupulous honesty was not at all 
^es observed either in giving or receiving those certi- 
CAtes,) and that the system of blockade should u»t be 
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revived. And what was to be the retam for which 
British gmrerament should make, all these concessions! 
Verily mr. Madison would suspendyfor a iime^ (thatii 
during his sovereign pleasure,) the operations qf H 
mighty means of warfare against Great Britain* % 
concede to such propositions was not consistent wit) 
the honor of a great and mighty nation like Great Bri 
tain : they were therefore rejected. The President, ii 
a subsequent message to Congress, complained loudly o 
the conduct of the British government, in rejecting ewr 
proposal for a pacific arrangement which had yet beei 
offered ; and he even indulgeji in a series of the grosses 
misrepresentations. He reiterated his old assertion 
that the Indians in the service of the British govemmeii 
had been guilty of the most unheard-of atrocities toward 
«uch of the American people as had fallen into thei 
hands as prisoners of war ; and contrasted the conduc 
of the British with the pacific disposition evinced b; 
the people of the United States, who, he stated, wer 
only anxious to promote civilization among the India 
tribes. But probably the best evidence, as regards th 
humanity of the British and Indians in this respect, ma 
be found in the despatches of General Brock to Si 
George Prevost, dated Head Quarters, Detroit, 17t 
August, 1812. ^' Many of the^ Indian nations," sa]^ 
he, " when this contest commenced, were engaged i 
Active warfare with the United States, notwithstandir 
the constant endeavors of this government to dissuad 
them from it. Some of the principal chiefs happene 
to be at Amherstburg, trying to procure a Supply of ara 
and ammunition, which for years had been withheld 
egreeably to the instructions received from Sir Jaai< 
Craigi and sinco repeated by your Excellency. 
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" From that moment they took a most active part, 
ad appeared foremost on every occasion. They were 
3d yesterday by Colonel Elliot and Captain Mc Kee, 
^nd nothing could exceed their order and steadiness. 
i few prisoners were taken by them during the advance, 
whQm tliey treated with every humanity ; and it affords 
me much pleasure in assuring your Excellency, that 
8uch was their forbearance and attention to what was 
required of them, that the enemy sustained no other loss 
in men than what was occasioned by the fire of our 
batteries." 
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CHAPTER X\1I. 

Eihjagcnutiki between tJie Gurrier and Constitution — At' 
tempts made to board the Cmistitution — The Guerriere 
rendered completely uninanafjeable — She surrenders — 
Remarks ^ 

A PERIOD, most of the events of which have' just 
passed in review, must now be returned to. An ardent 
anxiety had been for some time expressed, both in Great 
Ikitain and America, that the British and American navy 
ihould have an encounter — of the result of which, no 
doubt, on either side, appeared to be entertained. The 
day, however, arrived. 

On the 19th of August, in latitude 40 degrees 20 
minutes north and longitude 55 degrees west, offthe coast 
<)f Labrador — the Guerriere, (Biitish frigate,") Captain 
Dacres, and the Constitution, (American frigate,) Cap- 
tain Hull, met — die former of which rated thirty-eight 
guns but mounted forty-nine and mustered at quar- 
ters, at the commencement of the action, two hundred 
and forty-four men and nineteen boys| : the latter rated 
forty-four guns but mounted fifty-six, of uncommonly 
heavy metal, and mustered at quarters, at the commence- 
ment of tlie action, four hundred and seventy-six men, 
ahnost double the number of the Guerriere. 



fit is probably not unworthy of remark, that on board of the 
Guerriere at the time of tl^s engagement, there were ten American 
aeainen who had for a nuipber of years belonged to her ; but ds 
the declaratiou of war by |the United States, was not knOM'n at 
the time of her aailing, nfli opportunity of course had since that 
period offered itself for discharging them. The gallant and gene- 
rous Da.cre«, however, coiiQMving it to be unjust, in the extreme, 
to compel them to fight against their countrymen, ordered theia 
' to quit Ikvir quarters and go below. 
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The Guerriere, being on her return from a cruise — her 
foremast and bowsprit both considerably crippled, and a 
great part of her fore rigging gone — niiscovered a sail on 
her weather beam, which afterwards provad to be the 
United States frigate Constitution, bearing down before 
the wind. She immediately made sail and gave chase ;' 
all hands were called to quarters and the ship cleared 
for action. 

At about twenty minutes past four, the frigates came 
to close quarters, and a heavy fire was continued for 
some time. About half past live, the mi'zen mast of the 
Guerriere was shot away and fell over the starboard quar- 
ter, which brought the ship to the wind against her 
helm, and left her exposed to a galling fire from the 
Constitution, which had placed herself on the larboard 
bow of the Guerriere, and was raking her fore and aft. 
At the same time, her marines and riti»men w^re pick- 
ing from the decks of the Guerriere all whom they found 
to be most efficient. 

Several attempts were made by the crew of the Guer- 
liere, to board her opponent; but the sea ran so high, and 
the sliip refusing to answer her helm, it was found to 
btb impracticable. 

>■ 

At twenty minutes past six, the (ore and main masts 
of the Guerriere went ovei* the 'starboard side, which com- 
pletely rendered the guns on that side useless ^ and just 
as the crew had finished clearing^the wreck, the sprit-sail 
yard gave way, which- left the- sldp^ an unmanageable 
wreck in the trough pf the sea, rolling her main-deck 
guns under water. The Constitution, which had pre- 
viously shot ahead to refit, had now completed and 
returned to the contest ; when Captain Dacres called 
together the few officers who remained, and held a short 
consultation, the result of vrbich was, that they con- 
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ceived any further resistapce a useless waste of valuable 
lives f the Union Jack was, therefore, taken from the 
stump of the mizen mast, where it had been, from 
necessity, nailed fast. 

On board of the Guerriere, there were fifteen killed 
and jxty-three woimded ; amongst the latter of whom 
was Captain Dacres, who received a severe contusion in 
the back ; and on board of the Constitution, there were 
eight killed and twelve wounded. 

No blame could possibly be attached to the officers 
and crew of the Guerriere : she was defended with the 
most consummate skill and gallantry, against a force 
almost double their superior in strength, in almost every 
point of view, and only surrendered when further resist- 
ance would have been the most prodigal waste of lives 
of the bnive crew that had already done their duty to 
their king and country. 

It redounds much to the honor of the United States— 
the manner in which the officers and seamen of the 
Constitution conducted themselves towards their prison- 
ers. It was the conduct of the brave towards the brave, 
and the wounded were attended with every mark of 
kindness. 

Language fails when a description is attempted of the 
triumph of the people of the United States, on hearing 
of this, their first naval victory (if after such an unequal 
contest it migjit be so called,) over " the lords of the 
main," who, until now, had driven every other power 
from the face of the ocean that ventured to contest their 
dominion on that .element. Public entertainniSits, of 
the most splendid description, were prepared by the citi- 
zens of Boston, for the officers and crew of the Consti- 
tution, on their landing at that place; and, in every 
town through which Captain Hull passed, the example 
(S the citizens of Boston was faithfully copied. 
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The war was now becoming popular throughout 
America ; and it was in contemplation to augment the 
American navy, so as to cope with that of Great Britain. 

Although there were some unthinking people in Ena-t 
land, who censured Captain Dacres for not rather haviri^i 
allowed himself and crew to go to the bottom than t'J 
have surrendered to an enemy whom they looked upoji 
as contemptible, yet there were others — and those, toc| 
who were more capable of forming a juster valu<i 
of the American character, and who made a proper e6j 
timate of tjie relative strength of the two vessels — wh<l 
formed quite a different opinion on the subject. 

To the groundless apprehensions, generated in a mo-t 
ment of disappointment, the best answer probably which 
could be made, is contained in the following very self 
sible and very pertinent remarks*, which may h 
read with interest when the puny naval force of Ame 
rica .shall be forgotten. 

" There are three of the American frigates, viz. — thr 
Constitution, the President and the United States, which 
were originally intended for line of battle ships, and 
are of one thousand six hundred tons burthen and up- 
wards, admeasurement. They carry fourteen twenty- 
four pounder long guns, at each side on their main deck, 
and are armed on their quarter deck and forecastle, 
which nearly meet, with fourteen thirty-two pounders, 
carronades, 'On each side — making a total of fifty-six 
guns heavy. By their capacity, tliis battery is elevated 
possibly ten feet above the lead water line, [from the 
lower side of the main deck ports. 



*Copi^d from a respectable JBnglish' periodical of that 
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^^ It is right fi^rther to remark, that this great capacity 
enables them to possess considerably larger scuttles for 
ventilating them between decks; and by such combined 
power of space and air, they are enabled to carry a 
complement of from four hundred and fifty to five hun- 
dred men. 

" It is also wortliy of remark, that this portion 6f their 
navy forms the elite of the corps, Jia« been long in com- 
mission, and commanded by their best officers ; add to 
which, that they are our own degenerate sons that man 
them, many of whom are absolutely fighting against us, 
(as it were,) with halters about their necks. 

" The outcry made against the government is, thtt 
this small comparative force has not been already swal- 
lowed up. They, however, like a * mouse on Salisbury 
Plain,' and having a roving commission, are of course 
not long in one spot. When met at sea by the Guerriere 
and Macedonian, two of our heaviest frigates now in 
conunission, the fight was between, single ships, and the 
result has been kno%vn, to the sorrow certainly of ali 
lovers of their country. 

" But will it be asserted by any one, that our whole 
frigate navy must be remodeled, in consequence of thi^ 
check I Would it not be better at once to declare, that 
these three ships, viz. — the Constitution, President and 
United States, are line of battle ships, having equipments 
in men and ordnance and capacity equal thereto ; and 
exonerate our Captains of frigates from going alongside 
of them, unless assisted by k)me additional force ? 

" It should be remembered by the British public, 
that a captain of a British thirty-two gun frigate mount- 
ing only twelve pound^ carronades, is bound to fight 
any single decked ship ^meaning thereby * gun-deck,' 
as contradistinguished from quarter-deck and forecastle, 
though their two platforms nearly meet,) and conse- 
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qu^tty proceeds into battle, a willing sacrifice to the 
honor of the flag whose independence he is most cer- 
tainly bound to maintain. But surely there should be 
some bounds to such honorable chivalry. Formerly it 
was necessary, or at ledst thought so, for a regiment to 
remain under a severe galling fire which possibly they 
eould not return to advantage, merely because a British 
soldier was never to turn his back on an enemy. But 
such courage is better managed now a days, thanks to 
Lord Wellington and other able men who have learned 
at his lordship's school. And why net permit our frigates 
(of which, I repeat it, the Guerriere and Macedonian are 
as good specimens of force as we can bring ; and being 
bo& taken in^ single action shows, that they are not 
equal to such frigates of the American navy as before 
tecribed,) to retire from such force, as they are accus- 
tomed to do from two decked ships ? 

<* It is ssuid by some, who rather delight in exhibiting 
iny less of war, (this country must in common share 
^th o&er nati6ns,) as the faults of the persons whose 
caase they do not espouse, that we do not man our ships 
suffidentiy. Whf not, say they, muster the same num- 
ber of men as the American frigates ? The answer 
is easy-^ur frigates cannot stow them^ and if stow 
ftem, or rather crowd them, they could not take the 
necessary supplies of provisions for the usual period 
of a common foreign service, in which British ship- 
ping are chiefly engaged, in consequence of ouv vast 
dominions abroad and extensive commercial relations. 
Our frigates of the first class, with the exception ot 
the Endymion and Cambria, the fonaer now repair- 
ing, and the latter either taken to pieces or about to 
be, are about one thousand and fifty tons, six hun- 
dred tons less than either of the American frigates 
before described. 
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<' It may be then said, -and indeed is already si 
build them! This certainly may be done, and ] 
bably will be done to a proper extent^ if any fit 
decked ships whose upper works are in a state 
decay, can be found to cut down*. It is also pc 
ble that the department of government to which 
great responsibility attaches,, may be disposed to 
so; time, however, must be allowed for such a ] 
cess. It is easy fwr people who know little of 
subject, to clamor why have we not this or that, 
moment it is wanted. Do our countrymen, at I 
the sensible part, forget that our navy, with the n 
rigid economy, costs us twenty millions sterling 
nually, and would if such prodigality were used, * 
us tlurty millions? Do they forget of what peris 
ble materials ships are composed ? Do they foi 
that dreadful disease, the dry rot? But suppose 
had three, or four, or six, say, of this descriptior 
frigates, like the Ameiicans, either building or cut 
down larger ships for the purpose, it might hapf 
and most likely would happen, that they never wo 
meet the large Americans. The two finest Bri 
frigates, the £ndymion and Cambrian, have, I i 
not say never been engaged at all, but, certainly 
ver with a frigate of any description. 

^^But even admitting that we had them, and t 
they did meet, might not some of our fast sailing t 
ded^ ships, now in the American seas, be equally i 
successfully employed — nay, better; for the certai] 
otf victory, with a comparatively less loss, would 



fin^^ r^markf fir« only adapted to the period in which 
wiifwas in progress ; but'it must be recollected it is of thatpei 
that the author is writing ; and he is anxious ^at not only 
present age, in which he writes, but posterity may be m 
acquainted with all the circumstances under which the war 
prosecuted on both sldet. 
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greater. On the whole, therefore, I consider that the 
nation should at once vote, as it wci'e, these three 
American soi disant frigates^ line of battle ships ; and 
support a man, and not run his character down, who 
considered it right to retire from one. They would 
Aenbeof no more consequence than any other ships 
of war; and, by being liable to capture by one of our 
two deckers, are the description of ships, that, if the 
American war could long continue, would be too ex- 
pensive for frigates, and not of force for the line. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A number of merchant Vessels captured by the Host of 
American Privateers which began to infest the. Chean — 
Engagement between the British armed Brig- Frolic 
and the Umted States Sloop of War Wasp^^Crew of 
the Wasp boards the Frolic— rFrolic captured — Arrival 
of the Poictiers of seventy-four Guns^ which conducts' 
both of the Vessels into Bermuda — Captain Jones j of 
the Waep^ arrives in the United States — Action betweerm^ 
the Macedonian and the Ujiited States — Macedoniaim 
capturedr— 'Captain Cardenas Reception on Board thm 
ukited States — Action between the British FHgat^ 
Java and the United States Frigate Constitution — - 
Captain Lambert mortally wounded — Capture of th^ 
Java — Remarks. 

Fresh proofs were daily accumulating, that the naval 
forces of America were uQt wanting in point of valar 
and naval tactics, as was by many, at the commence- 
ment of the war, supposed to be the case ; but that they 
were probably, at some future period, should the war 
continue, destined to dispute the dominion of the ocean 
with Britania herself. American privateers began to 
swarm from every port in the United States, by whicli 
numerous captures of British trading vessels were made ^ 
besides which', repeated engagements with the public 
armed vessels were occurring, amongst wliich ,was ati 
encounter between His Majesty's armed brig Frolic and 
the United States sloop of war Wasp. 

On the morning of the 18th of October, in latitude 
36 deg. N. and long. 64 deg. W.— ^is Majesty's armed 
brig 1 rohc, Captain Whinyates, being on her homcwar<l 
bound voyage from the Bay of Honduras, having unci <^r 
convoy six richly laden merchantmen from that quarte Tj 
while the crew were employed repairing damages vihxd^ 
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the had sustained the preceding night in a violent gale 
of wind, in which she had carried away her main-yard, 
lost her top-sails, and sprung her main-top-mast, she 
descried a strange sail which gave chase to the convoy. 
Captain Whinyates inamediately dropped astern ; and, 
not yet aware of the war be tween Great Britain and the 
United States, he hoisted Spanish colors, with a view 
to decoy the sail and give the convoy time to escape. 

About ten o'clock, the sail closed with the Frolic, 

Mid proved to be the American sloop of war. Wasp, 

Captain Jacob Jones. A close and spirited action com- 

^Qced ; the fire was maintained on board the Frolic 

^thsuch animation, for a time, and apparently with 

*uch good effect, as encouraged every hope of a speedy 

termination in their favor; but the gaff-head braces 

i^g shot away, and the main-mast entirely stript of 

<^ovass, the brig became completely unmanageable. 

^e enemy, taking advantage of this, shot ahead and 

'^ed her fore and aft, while the Frolic was unable to 

bring a gun to bear on her antagonist. 

The Wasp again took up her position <m die larboard 
aide of the Frolic, and continued to pour in a most 
destructive fire. The Frolic, at length, fell with her 
^wsprit between the main and mizen rigging of the 
^Uemy, when she was immediately boarded and the 
^titish colors hauled down, within about fifty minutes 
tfterthe commencement of the action. 

What must have been the astonishment of the Ameri- 
^^ seamen, when they found not a man alive on the 
^eck of the Frolic, except three officers and the mariner 
^t the wheel. Such was the determined bravery vdth 
^^hich the Frolic was defended ; and nothing but the 
^Hppled state of the brig, occasioned by the heavy gale 
^^ had encountered the preceding night, could have 
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brought on such a speedy and disasterous issue, as the 
vessels were nearly equal in strength, both as regarded 
men and guns. 

The loss of the Frolic, in this sanguinary engage- 
ment, was thirty killed and fifty wounded ; while iu 
thQ Wasp, the loss was only trifling. 

On the same day, while Captain Jones was refitting 
in order to convey his prize into port, a sail hove iu 
sight, which proved to be the British ship of war, 
Poictiers, of seventy-four guns, commanded by Cap- 
tain Sir John Beresford, who re-captured the Frolic, ', 
and captured the Wasp, conducting both vessels into 
Bermuda. 

A short time after, Captain Jones was exchanged; 
and the demonstrations of joy with which he was re- 
ceivecl in the United States, were almost without a 
parallel. 

The Congress presented the officers and crew of 1ii6 
Wasp with the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars a9 
a compensation for the loss of their prize ; and Captain 
Jones was appointed to the command of the Macedo- 
nian frigate, which the United States goverpment had 
pui. "based from the captors. 

The American navy was destined, before the termi-^ 
nation of this year, to acquire yet further triumphs opa- 
the ocean ; which, the high character maintained for ^ 
series of yeafsby the British navy over the naval forced 
of those powers with whom they had been at wai ' 
rendered, at once, a subject of astonishment and a^ 
fiictioQ. 

Early on the morning of the 25th of October, 181^ 
a few minutes after daybreak. His Majesty's fiiga*"^ 
Maeedonian, commanded by Captain John Surm^^ 
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jDarden, m lat. 29 deg. N. and long. 29 deg. dO |n. 
W., descried a sail to leeward, which, after standing 
for it some time, was discovered to be an American 
frigate of the largest class, called the United States 
and commanded by Commodore Stephen Decatur. 

About nine o?clock, tlia frigates neared each other, 
snd the United States opened her fire, which was imme- 
diately returned by the Macedonian ; but, by reason of 
the enemy keeping two points off the wind, Captaip 
Carden was prevented coming aa close to him as he 
Wished. In this situation, so discouraging to fhe officers 
and crew of the Macedonian, her guns being of so much 
jighter caliber than those of the enemy^ the aetion 
raged for an hour; after which the enemy backed and 
came to the wind, when the Macedonian brought her 
to dose quarters. However, it was soon discoverable 
that} even then, the superior strength of force of the 
enemy rendered the British frigate a very unequal 

match. 

>■ 

Yet, notwithstanding the great disparity of force, 
Captain Carden maintained the battle for two hours 
and ten minutes, vainly hoping that some fortunate 
occurrence might turn the engagement in his favor ; 
during which time, the mizen-mastof the Macedonian 
was shot away by the board, top-masts shot away by 
the caps, main-yard shot in pieces, lower masts badly 
'wounded, lower rigging all cut to pieces, a small propor- 
tion only of the fore-sail left to the fore-yard, all the 
jguns on the quarter-deck and fore-castle disabled but 
two, and filled with wreck, two also on the main-deck 
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disabled, and several shots between wind and v 
and a very great proportion of the crew killed 
wounded*. 

During the engagement, the enemy had snst 
but very little damage, in comparison with that o 
Macedonian, and had now shot ahead to place hi 
in a position to rake his antagonist, whfle she roll 
tlie trough of the &ea, a perfect wreck and unman 
ble log||. At this crisis of the battle, no alten 
8eemed to present itself to CaptaiQ Garden but the 
ful extremity of a surrender. 

The heavy loss sustained on board of the Ma 
nian, in this eventful and sanguinary engage] 
together with the skillful manner in which shi 
brought into action and maintained the fight, fully e 
that neither to a want of courage or a knowledge of 
tatics was the defeat to be attributed ; for every 
ot both had been exhausted, and every hope of su 
(even by chance itself,) had disappeared, befor 
mortifying thought of a surrender had suggested i 
and to have maintained the action longer, would 
been a most unpardonable sacrifice of lives rend 
long ere this, truly invaluable to their country. 

The loss of the Macedonian was. very great: sh 
thirty-six killed, thirty-six severely wounded, ma 
whom, on examination, were despaired of, and tl 
two slightly wounded— total loss of the Macedc 
one hundred and four. The loss of the United li 
frigate is stated, in Commodore Decatur's report, i 



♦Captain Carden'g Report to John VV. Crokcf, Eequire, 
28th October, l«12. 
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only seven killed and ^ve wounded ; but the vessel 
was very much shattered both in hull and rigging. 
Captain Garden states, that after being taken on board 
Ae United States, a lieutenant and six men of that ves- 
sel were thrown overboard. 

" On being taken on board the enemy *s ship," says 

«te gallant Garden, in his report, " I ceased to wonder 

«Uhe result of the battle. The United States is built 

^jth the scantling of a seventy rfour gun ship, mounting 

tWrty long twenty-four pounders (English ship guns,) 

OU her main-deck, and twenty-two forty-two pounders 

^^*nt)nades, with two long twepty^-four pounders on her 

?Uarter-deck and forecastle, howitzer guns on her tops, 

^d a travelling carronade on her upper deck, with a 

<^iQp}ement of four hundred and seventy-eight picked * 

ttien." 

The reception which Captain Garden had when taken* 
^ board the United States,, by the gallant Decatur, was 
tfiily characteristic of a brave and generous mind, and 
Daust have been a source of consolation to Captain Car- 
den in that moment of disaster. When Captain Garden 
presented his sword to the American commodore, "I 
cannot think," said- that magnanimous chief, ^^ of taking 
the sword of an officer who had that day proved that he 
knew so well how to use it ; and, instead of taking 
his sword, he should feel a peculiar happiness in taking 
him by the hand." 

Oh the anival of the news of this victory, the most 
unbounded joy was evinced throughout the United 
States ; and on the evening of its amval at Washington, 
\the capital,) the city was most brilliantly illuminated. 

.Another naval action, which, too, terminated in favor 
of the American flag, closes the affairs on the ocean for 
this year. This was fought by the Java frigate of 
thirty-eight guns, commanded by Captain Lambert, and 
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tlie United States frigate ConstitutioD, now commanded 
by Commodore Bainbridge*. 

On the 29th of December, 1812, the Java being on 
an outward bound voyage to the East Indies, in latitude 
thirteen degrees and six minutes south, and longitude 
thh'ty-«ix degrees west, and from ten to fifteen leagues 
trom St. Salvador, discovered a strange sail which was 
soon ascertained to be the American frigate Constitution. 

• 

Tlie Constitution commenced the action by firing at 
the Java, while at some distance ; the Java immedi- 
ately returned a broadside ; both ships begun to near 
each other, manceuvring alternately to gain a raking 
J)osition and to avoid being raked ; during which an in- 
(ressaitt tire was maintained on both sides with grape 
and round shot. 

At two o'clock, P. M., the ships Came to close quar- 
ters. The battle raged, in this situation, till witliin a 
few minutes of three, when thd unequal force of the 
enemy was becoming more and more apparent. The 
jib-boom of the Java having got foul of the mizen rig- 
ging of the Constitution, Captain Lambert endeavored 
to shoot ahead and extricate himself from the enemy, 
and rake him fore and aft, preparatory to boarding him ; 
but, while performing this manoeuvre, the main-top-mast 
of the Java was shot away directly above the cap, lost 
her gaff and spanker-boom, and had hermizen-mast shot 
away nearly by the board. 

During this part of the sanguinary struggle, the gal- 
lant Captain Lambert, who had hitherto engaged himself 
in every part of the ship where the greatest fury of the 



•For thfslren^h of the frigat* Constitution, iee pafcs 134 
«nd 137. 
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battle seemed to rage^ in animating his brave crew with 
his presence, and by his skill directing their exertions, 
now fell, mortally wounded in the breast ; and was, of 
course, in consequence, obliged to quit ihe commcuod, 
which devolved on Lieutenant Chads, the first Lieuten- 
ant of the ship, who bravely defended the frigate until 
every source of hope had failed of saving the vessel 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. . 

The guns of the Java were completely covered with 
wreck, and not a spar standing, and the Constitution 
had been laid athwart her bows, and was in the very 
instant of effectually raking her decks, before the officer 
commanding the Java could reconcile his mind to a 
surrender ; but the idea of sacrificing so many valuable 
lives without the slightest hope of making the least fur- 
ther resistance, only jietermined him to surrender His 
Majesty's frigate to the American commander ; the only 
remaining color, which had been made fast to the stump 
of the mizen-mast, was therefore taken down. 

Captain Lambert only survived his defeat six days, 
when that gallant naval officer surrendered his life, (a 
valuable one to his country,) covered with wreaths of 
lanrels. 

**The Java,*' says Commodore Bainbridge, in a letter 
to a friend, dated at sea, 24th January, 1813, "was 
exceedingly well fought. Poor Lambert, whose death 
I sincerely regret, was a distinguished gallant officer 
and worthy man." 

The Java had on board a number of passengers for 
Ihe East India station, amongst whom were Lieutenant 
Creneral Hislop, appointed to the command of Bombay 9 
with Major Walker and Captain Wood, his aids d*-. 
camp, besides Mr. Marshall, master and commander Jn 
the Royal Navy, proceeding out to assume the command 
of a sloop of >var on the Indian station. Such a determined 

N2 
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de fence was made on board the Java^ notwitfiBtanding 
the great disparity of force, that she was so wrecked by 
th e fire of the enemy as to tender it impracticable Uv 
take her to the United States ; she' was therefore set oi^ 
fire and blown up. The prisoners were landed at Sain^ 
Salvador, on parole, to return to England. 

The loss of the Java, in this engagement, was inr- 
mensely great. It appears from the report of Ldeutentnt 
Chads to the admiralty, that there were twenty-iwo 
killed and one hundred and two wounded*; while the 
loss of the Constitution was only ten men killed and 



*The following letter, (if g;enaineO said to bave been fotmdOi 
board the Constitution, after the removal of the prisonen into 
St. Salvador, gives the losa of the Java much higher than the 
report of Lieutenant Chads. However, the reader, after couider- 
log the various inconsistent and ridiculous accomits of the 
circumstances of the war, from American sources, (at we .hafs 
only the American account for this letter,} must exercise his ova 
judgment in giving it credence* 

''Prisoner on board the ConstitutTon, American Fr^^, 
St. Salvador, Brazils, Ist January, 1813b 
" My Dear Sir— 

I am sorry to inform you of the unpleasant news of Mr. Gas- 
eoine's death. Mr* GascoinCiand myself were shipmates in 
the Marlborough, and first came to sea together. He was shot 
early in the action, by a round shot, in his right thigh, and died 
In a few minutes afterwards. Four others of his messmates 
shared the same fate, together with sixty men killed and one 
hundred and sixty wounded. The official account you will, no 
doubt have read before this reaches you. I beg you wiU let all 
his friends and relations know of his untimely fate. 

'' We were on board the Java for a passage to India, when we 
fall in with the frigate. Two parcels I have sent you, under good 



, and hope this will reach you safely. 
" Yours, truly, 
(signed,) H. D. CORNEGK. 

•* Lieut. Peter V. Wood, 22d Regt. of Foot, 
bU oCPsaaoc or Bourbon^ Eaitf Indies." 
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fcrty-ax wounded — ^by ihe American report, the num- 
^^ on board of the Constitution is said to be only nine 
l^edand twtnty-five wounded'. 

In point of strength, the Java might be said to be 
^arly equal to the Guerriere when she engaged the 
Constitution. True she had a number of extra seamen 
<^ix board, for the purpose of manning ship of war in the 
Bast Indies; but these only crowded her discka and 
piobably rend^edthe event more unpropitioujs. 

These navaT disasters were vfewed, by a number of 
people in England, as a certain precursor of the reprea- 
aion of that naval pride-and prowess, in British seamen^ 
which had in such an eminent degree contributed to 
Aeir ascendtocyon die ocean; but, by those bettei 
acquainted with the advantages-under wnich an Ameri* 
can vessel at all times engaged her antajgonist, and of t\m 
enef^ and resolution^ cven-at such times» evinced bf 
Ihe bAHbI^ tars, when all chancea <^ war and everje 
combinati<»i of ckcumstanees conspired to operate 
against them, to an extent- capable of^ subduing all but 
those in whom courage and neroism had ever been tn» 
nate and indestructible principle8,lit was expected they 
would <mlv stimulate to renewed exertions to recover 
that inoud eminence which they seemed bom to hold 
on their native elements 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The American Secretary of State tra$umil$ to the i 
can iBnUter in London^ certain DoaimeiUB r 
to the Dechratum of War-^Pursuant to /lud 
from Ae Secretaryj Mr. Russel cofltmumcotei 
Lord Ckiitl&reahy on the Subject of im Arm^tki 
RtusePe Propontions njeded — Hord Castkreah 
ndts the Prince Regent^a Decision on ihe f&reg 
Mr. Ruseel obtaim an admiralty Order far Pro 
during hi$ Passage to Americ&~^Admiral St 
Bortase Warren invested with Power to tiegot 
Terms [of Padfication with tlie Govemmeni 
Vfdted States — Communicaies with Mr. Mm 
the Subject^Mr. Monrot^s Answer. 

During the jperiod, the events of which hs 
just been taken in vetrospect, negotiations were i 
new for the purposeof bringing to a good underst 
uie fifferences between the two countries. 

A few days after the declaration of war, a letf 
addressed to Mr. Russel, th^ charge des afl^irs 
United States in London, by Mr. Monroe the se< 
of state, bearing date the 26th of June, 1812, end 
copy of the President's message and an act of coi 
by which the appeal to hostilities was made, to 
with the report of the committee of foreign re 
which brought the subject under consideration. 

This letter, after recapitulating the grievances & 
repeated by die American government, and stati 
impossibility for that nation to surrender her 
relinquishing the ground which she had taken, ai 
it was equally incompatible with her interests an 
racter to rely longer on measures which had k 
failed to accomplidi her objects, it proceeds to sta 
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^ar was the only rtemaining alternative ; and, that fact 
being clearly ascertained, he would discover, by the 
enclosed documents, that it was adopted with decision. 

Mr. RUssel was further advised in this letter, that 
although the United States had many just and weighty 
causes of copiplaint against Great Britain, yet, if the 
Orders in Council were repealed, and no illegal blockades 
were substituted for them — and orders were given ia 
discontinue the impressment of seamen from American 
vessels, and those restored who had already been im- 
pressed — there would exist no reason why hostilities 
should not immediately cease. 

As an inducement (,says Mr. Monroe in his letter,) 
to the British government to discontinue the practice 
of impressment from American vessels, Mr. Russel 
should give assurances that a law would be passed (to 
be reciprocal,^ to prohibit the employment of British 
seamen in the public or commercial service of the Uni- 
ted Statesj. 

Agreeably to the instructions contained in Secretary 
Monroe's letter, Mr. Russel addressed a letter to Lord 
Castlereah, dated the 24th of August, on the subject of 
bis instructions, in which, after expatiating at length on 
the unceasing anxiety at all times manifested by his 
government, to maintain the relations of peace and friend- 



tit is probably not altogether unworthy of remark, that th« 
"ritlsh government, in return for the numerous concessions il 
^as caUed upon to make, was to rest wholly upon the assurances 
®' the American minister, that a law would be passed at soma 
^ttbsequent period— that is, no doubt, when it would best suit th« 
interests of the United States in its collusions with the French 
'^cr. This is what Mr. Russel, in his letter to Lord Castlereah, 
^ready alluded to, calls proof of the spirit which has uniformly 
^ingoished the United States government, io all its proceedings.. 
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i3hip with Great Britain — of its patience in suffering the 
many wrongs it had received — and finally of its perse* 
verance, by all the.amicable means within its power to 
obtain redress, it had despaired of ever being able to 
receive that redress from the justice ai the British, 
government, to which it had so often appealed in vain — 
it therefore conceived (says Mr. Russel,) that a furthei 
forbearance would be a virtual surrender of interests anci 
rights essential to the prosperity and independence oi 
the nation confided to its protection, and was therefore 
compelled to discharge its high duty [by an appeal to 
arms* 

Mr. Russel, however, states to his lordship, that 
notwithstanding the government ot the United States, 
for the preservation of its character as a nation, regarded' 
this as ihe only course it could pursue, yet he was ati" 
thorised to stipulate with die British government an 
armistice to commence at or before the expiration of 
sixty days after the signature of the instrument provicliog 
for it, upon the conditions set forth in Mr. Monroe's 
letter of the 26th June ; and likewise adds, that he 
was instructed by his government, that such an arrange- 
ment ' would pifpve much more efficacious in securing 
to Great Britain her seamen, than the practice for which 
it is propl)Sed to be a substitute, independent of all 
the other objections to it. 

In reply to this communication of the American 
charge des affairs, Lord Castlereah, in a letter dated 
29th August, informed him that although the diplomatic 
intercourse between the two countries had been termi- 
nated by a declaration of war on the part of the United 
States, he had not hesitated, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case and the authority under which be 
acted, to submit to the Prince Regent the proposition 
contained in his letter of the 24th inst., for a suspension 
of hostilities. 



f 
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JBat his lordship did not forget to inform Mr. Russel, 
that, from the period at which his instructions must have 
been issued, it was ohvious this overture must have 
.been determined upon hy his goyemment in ignorance 
of the Orders in Council of the 23d June ; and as a 
clause in his instructions actually forhid a departure 
from the conditions diready specified, it only remained 
for his lordship to add that the Prince Regent felt him- 
self under the necessity of declining to concede the 
proposition therein contained, as being on various 
gionnds absolutely inadmissible. 

His lordship, in the same letter apprised Mr. Russel, 
fliat the British government, as soon as it had reason to 
apprehend that Mr. Foster's functions might have ceased 
in America, in consequence of war having been declared 
l^ that government before the aforementioned repeal 
of the Orders in Council of the 23d June, and the in- 
structions consequent thereupon could have reached 
iiim, measures had been taken for authorising the British 
admiral on the American station to jpropose to the 
government of the United States an immediate and 
reciprocal revocation of all hostile orders, with the ten- 
der of giving full efiect, in the event of hostilities being 
discontinued, to the provisions of said order, upon the 
conditions therein specified. 

His lordship, in consequence, as he himself states, 
declines entering into a detailed discussion of the propo- 
flitioiis which Mr. Russel had been directed to brmg 
forward ; as his [Mr. HussePs] government had delega- 
ted to him no powers to negotiate thereon ; and therefore 
rested the negotiation wholly between the admirsi at 
Ae port of Hidifax, and the government of the United 
States. 

His lordship further expressed his surprise, that a 
condition preliminary even to a suspension of hostilities, 
no greater security should be giyen by th^ American 
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gofvemment, than a simple assurance Aat a law shon' 
be hereafter passed prohibiting die employment of Bi 
tish seamen in the pnblic or commercial service of tl 
United States ; and even on snch fallacious security 
demand should be made, that that government idiom 
immediately desist from its ancient and accustoiBf 
practice of impressing British seamen from the merchti 
ships of foreign nations ; yet his lordship expressed tl 
>viliingness of the British government to receive frn 
the government of the United States, an'd amicably dif 
cuss, any proposition professing to have in view, eidi£ 
to check abuse in the exercise of the practice of impiess 
ment, or to accomplish by means less liable to vexttio 
the object for which impressment had hitherto bee 
found necessary. 

On the morning of the 1st of September, Mr. Bxm 
received Lord Castlereah's communication oontsiniE 
the Prince Regent's decision regarding the pnnxwitioi 
alluded to; upon which the American ambaBBiki< 
addressed a note, on the same day, announcing his ii 
tention to embark immediately at $^lym6uth oh board i 
ship Lark, for the Umted States ; and on the day follow 
ing, an admiralty order was transmitted to him fro 
the foreign office, ibr the protection of that ship as 
cartel on her voyage to America, and for the free ei 
barkation of his family, retinue and baggage, and tl 
effects of the legation. 

During the diplomatic intercourse between Lord Ca 
tlereah and Mr. Russel, for the purpose of arresting tl 
progress of the war, " Sir John Borlase Warren, admii 
of tibe blue and British naval commander on the Halifi 
atation, opened a correspondency with Mr. Monroe, tl 
American secretary of state, having in view the san 
object. 

Admiral Warren, in a note dated 30th Septembf 
acguftints Mr. Monroe of the revocation of the Orde: 
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ia Cotlndl a£^ting American commerce, proposing at 
the game time that the American government should in- 
atentlj recall their letters of marque and reprisal 
igainst British ships, together with all instructions for 
any acts of hostility whatever against the territories of 
tes Majesty, or the persons or property of his subjects, 
wife a particular understanding that immediately on the 
leceipt of an official assurance to that effect, corresponding 
instructions should be issued by the British government, 
pneparatory to a final pacilication between the two 
Entries. 

In answer to the above communication, Mr. Munroe, 
ioa despatch dated " Department of State, 27th October, 
1^2,'* after referring to Mr. RussePs correspondence 
with Lord Castlereah, and its unhappy issue, and ex- 
pressing his hopes that, as the British government had 
SQthorised him to propose a cessation of hostilities, it 
Weui doubtless aware of the important and salutary effect 
wliich a satisfactory adjustment of this difference cannot 
fidl to have on the future relations between the two 
countries — ^he likewise added, that he indulged the hope 
ftat the British government, before this period, had 
invested him with full power for that purpose " Expe- 
rience," adds Mr. Monroe, " has sufficiently evinced 
that no peace can be durable unless this object is pro- 
vided for." 

After the secretary informing Admiral Warren that it 
was, without further discussion of questions of right, the 
ardent desire of the President to provide a remedy for 
the evils complained of on both sides, he proceeds to 
slate, that the claim of the government of Great Britain 
is to take from tiie merchant vessels of other countries 
British subjects ; in the practice of which, the command- 
ers of British ships of war often take from vessels of the 
United States American citizens. 
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If die United States prohibit die emplejmeiit 
tish subjects in their service, and enforced^ prohibilioii, 
by suitable regulations aud penalties, the motive for Aft 

fractice is taken away. It is in this mode that the 
'resident is willing to accomodate this important con- 
troversy witii the British government, ^oid itcanaoC 
be conceived on what ground the arrangement cui bi 
refused. 

A suspension of the practice of impressment, pendiaf 
the armistice, (^continues Mr. Monroe,) seems to bft 
a necessary consequence.^ It cannot be presumed, 
iTi'hile the parties are engaged in a negotiation to adjust 
amicably this important difference, that the United States 
would admit the right, or acquiesce in the practke, of 
the opposite party, or that Great Britain would be un- 
willing to restrain her cruisers. 

By what parity of reasoning Mr. Monioe could for a 
moment presume that the British government wotdd 
immediately suspend a practice by which the strength 
of her navy was ensured, und her right to which had 
never been questioned but by America — merely on an 
assurance that a reciprocal law should be afterwards 
passed by his government — is a problem not easy of 
solution. 

Mr. Monroe, after making a few explanations on some 
clauses of Mr. Russel's instructions, adds in conclusion, 
** that if there were no objection to an accomodation of 
the differences relating to impressment in the mode pro- 
posed, other than the suspension of the British claim to 
mipressment during the armistice, there can be none U^ 
proceeding, without the armistice, to axi^immediate dis- 
cussion and arrangement of an article on that subject— 
This great question being satisfactorily adjusted, th^ 
way would be opened to an armistioe or any other 
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Howmrer, the instmctions transmitted to Admiral 
B&u i w i by (ke British goyemment, only andiorised him 
tvanange. with' the government of the United States, m 
Ae event of an armistice, as far as regarded the revocap>^ 
tion of the kws which interdicted the commerce and 
di^of war firom the harbors and waters of the United 
oMes, while those of France, her adversary, had ever 
ffnjoyed that privilege — leaving for a subseqnent discus- 
skmi all odier grounds of difference between the two 

Knunents. All means wUeh had been hidierto re- 
ito,ibr.'«n accomodation between the rival Hates, 
having ftiled) negoliatioBS were stopped ; and war con* 
tinned to be prosecuted with every possible energy oo 
bodiBdes^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MuAng of the United States Qmgress^-Siubsiattce (^ ^ r* 

President's Message^ cls regarded the Affairs imritk r^ 

Great Britaxn-^-Refers to the Slaie of Financ^^Pr^si^ /*t 

denVs View in declaring War. p 

r - 

On the 3d day of November, being tbe time appaiii^ 
ed by law for the meeting of the United States oongrett, 

the speaker, Mr. Clay, took the chair at twelve o'clock; L rj 

when it was found that thirty-eight members wers in 1^^ r: 

their places in the house. In the senate only eighteen ji^n 

members were present ; and^ that number not being a W f : 

quorum, both houses were adjourned until next day^ \ 

when a quorum was present. The committees for that T^ 

purpose then announced to the president, that the two \itfc 

houses were ready to receive any communication heha3 V^ 

to make, when Mr. Madison, by his private secretary^ V^^ 

Mr. Cole, presented a message. i** 



»i 



After the usual routine of congratulations common 
such state papers, Mr. Madison calls the attention ol 
congress to the motives for assembling a large military^^ 
force under the command of Greneral Hull, ip the 
Michigan Territory, before the declaration of war — ^i 
resenting it as a measure of precaution and forecast^^^ 
with a general view to the security of the frontier ; anc 
in the event of war, to such operations in the upper part 
of the provinces of Canada as would intercept tlie hostili 
influence of Great Britain over the savages, obtain 
command of the lake on which that part of Canad 
borders, and maintain a co-operating relation with suc9 ^ 
forces as might be most conveniently employed again^^ 
other parts. 

After adveiting to the disasterous result of the expe- 
dition under General Hull in the Michigan Territory, 
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tlie presideiit states that that defeat ^' was not without its 
consoling effects. It was foUowed," says he, '' by sig- 
nal proofs that the national spirit rises according to the 
Ptressure on it. The loss of an important post and of the 
brave men surrendered with it, inspired, CTery where, 
new ardor and determination. In the states and districts 
least remote, it was no sooner known than every citizen 
^as ready to fly to arms — ^at once to protect his brethren 
against the blood-thirsty savag^ let loose by the enemy 
onx an extensive frontier, and to convert a partial calami- 
ty into a source of invigorated effi>rts. 

*' This patriotic zeal," adds Mr. Madison^ ^^ which it 
Was necessary rather to limit than excite, has embodied 
im ample force from the states of Kentucky and Ohio, 
Uid from parts of Pennsylvania and Yirgioia." 

lliis annual exposition of national affiurs, next adverts 
h> the descent made by General Van Rensselaer on tilie 
posH at Queenston, on the Niagam River, and of his 
ftbsequent defeat and the capture of his army ; and 
Bucribes its unfavorable termination to the great supe- 
Hori^ of the force with which that army had to contend, 
^nd ueir not reeeiving timely support by reinforce- 
tuents*. 

The next topic to which Mr. Madisotf directs the 
attention of the national legislature, is the disappointment 
%i which their imaginations had been subjected, by not 
nining the command of the lakes, as every effort 
ni the invasions made into Canada^ aimed to tlmt parti- 
cular object ; however, measures had been adopted to 
)nivide a naval force on those waters, which, it was 
tonfidently hqied, would prove superior to that of the 
<nemy ; and from the talents and activity of the 
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charged with this * service, everj thing that could be 
done might be expected ; and that the progress made 
this season would doubtless secure for the next Aeirnaval 
ascendancy, where, as Mr. Madison remarks, ittral 
essential to a permanent «peace and control* over the 
savages. 

"Among the incidents," says Mr. Madison in hismcs* 
sage, " to the measures of the war, I am (fonstrained to* 
advert to the refusal of the governors of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, to furnish the required detachments of 
militia towards the defence of the maritime frontier. 
The refusal was founded on a novel and unfortunate^ 
exposition of the provisions of the constitution relating 
to the militia It is obvious," says he, *'that if th« 
authority of the United States to call into service and 
command the militia, for the public defence, can be 
thus frustrated, even in a si ate of declared war, and of ' 
course under apprehensions of invasion preceding war, 
tliey are not one nation for the purpose most of all requi- 
ring it ; .and that the public may have no other resource 
than in thos.-* large and permanent military establish* 
ments which are forbidden by the principles of a frf« 
government, and against the necessity of which the miM* 
tia were intended as a conlitutional bulwark." 

The president next adverts to the affairs on the ocein, 
which he represents to have been as favorable to the 
arms of the United States as circumstances inseparable 
from its early stages could well permit them to expect 
" Our public ships," says he, " and private cruisers hj 
their activity and, where there was occasion, by their 
intrepidity, have made the enemy sensible of the dif- 
ference between a reciprocity of captures and the long 
confinement of them to their side. 

"Our trade," continues Mr. Madison, "^'th little 
exception, has safely reached our ports ; having been 
much favored iu it by the course pursued by a s^u^^^^ 
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our frigates under the command of Commodore ito- 
rs.!' Here the American president indulges himself 
the most extravagant eulogiums on the skill and 
ivery of the American navy, seetningly, in his view, 
ascending any thing that had hitherto appeared oa 
face of the ocean. 

Ele next refers to the correspondence between Lord 
stlereah and Mr. Russel, for arresting the progress 
the war ; and, after briefly recapitulating the topics 
cussed by those two functionaries, recommends it as 
nrise to relax the measures adopted for the prosecution 
the war, on the mere presumption of Great Britain 
ing a favorable reception to the terms of conciliation 
ich they had last submitted for the consideration of 
t government. 

ifr. Madison next takes a cursory review of the rela- 
ys subsisting between America and the other European 
v^ers and the Barbary States ; and represents them^ 
withstanding the rupture with Great Britain, aa 
bdng impaired, with the exception of Algiers, the 
ency of which had suddenly banished thel^ isonsul 
eral ; but whether from the transitory effect of c^pri* 
as despotism or the first act of predetermined hostility, 
I not been ascertained ; but precautions had been 
en by the consul on the latter supposition. 

With a view to a vigorous prosecution of the war, he 
ied for the particular attention of congress to the insuf- 
ency of the present provisions for filling up the 
ular army. " Such, " says Mr. Madison, " is the 
)py condition of our country, arising from the facility 
subsistence and the high wages for every species of 
upation, that, notwithsianding the augmented induce* 
nts provided at the last session, a partial success only 
i attended the recruiting service — the deficiency has 
;n supplied, dur'np: the campaign, by other than r^gu- 
troops, with all the inconveuiencies and expenses' 
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incident to them. The remedy," says Mr. H 
^ lies in establishing, more favorably for iht 
soldier, the proportion between his recompense i 
term of enlistment." The president, therefore, 
mended this as a subject highly deserving c 
earliest and most serious consideration. 

Mr« Madison next recommends, as a subject d< 
ing the earliest attention of Congress, an increase 
munber of general officers of the United Statei 
and the importance of rendering more distinct ai 
nite the difierent relations and responsibilities 
various departments of the staff establishments, 
revision of the militia laws of the Union. Of A 
tional ships au&orised to be fitted for service, twc 
be shortly ready to sail ; and no delay possible oi 
avoided, would be allowed in fitting out the residi 

A$ regarded the financial affidrs of the natios 
Madiscm announced that the receipts into the 
tBeasury for die year ending on the 30th Septemlx 
bad exceeded sixteen and a half millions of c 
which had been sufficient to defray ail the demi 
^ treasury to that day, including a necessary 
buiaement of nearly three millicms of the princ 
the public debt; a part of the receipts, however, 
sum of nearly five millions, ei^t hundred an 
thousand dollars received into the treasury on acco 
loans which had been contracted for, under the au 
of aets of the last session^ 

To deny that the oovntry had its (Efficulties to c 
with, aldiough it richly abounded in the most ani 
consideratians, ware folly, as every day's expc 
taught a different lesson. With more than one 
they had serious and unsettled controversies ; am 
one nation, powerful in the meaois and habits ( 
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ih^ Wire new «t wai(. Tlie spirit and jilrength of the 
itatieu'were^neyei^elessy equal to the support of aU its 
iightSi and.(o<:a77 it. through all its trials; 

Above all, they had the consolation of knowing thst 
the war in which they were then engaged was not a 
war either of amhition or vain glory ; that it wims waged, 
fiot in violation of the rights of others, hut in the main- 
tainance of their o%vn ; that it was preceded (says the 
president,) hy a patience without example, under wrongs 
accumulating without end ; and that it was, finally, not 
declared until evety hope of averting it was extinguidi- 
ed by the transfer of the British sceptre into new hands 
diBging to former councils ; and until declarations were 
reiterated to the last hour, through the British envoy 
here, that the hostile edicts against the conmiercial 
rights of the nation, and against its maritime inde* 
pendency, would not be revoked — nay, that they 
could not be revoked, without violating the obligations 
of Great Britain to oth^r powers as well as to her 
own interests. 

^To have shnmk, under such circumstances, frooi 
laanly resistanee, would have been a degradation 
blastiiig the best and proudest hopes of the nation ; 
and would have struck it from the high rank where 
the virtuous struggles of the heroes of the Revolution 
had placed it; and would have been, on our part, 
a base betrayal of the magnificent legacy which we 
held in trust for future generations. It would have 
acknowledged, that on the element which forms three 
fourth^ of the globe we inhabit, and where, all inde- 
pendent nations have equal and common rights, the 
American people were not an independent people^ 
but colonists and vassals. 
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^^ It was al this moment, and with sdeh an altera 
native^ that war was chosen. The nation felt the 
necessity of it, and called for it. The ajqpeal wn$ 
accordingly made in a just cause, to the just MdaH 
powerful JBeing who holds in his bind tm dMoa cl 
•vents aikd tb« destiny.of nations^'' • ' 



.f 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

fet from the Speech cf the Prince Regeni bf {freaf 
l^otn, to both Hotjues of Parliament — Hemew o/Adt- 
eech by the Marquie Wellesleyy in tht HoUse - of. 
fds — Speech from the Throne reviewed in the Houee 
CommonSj by Mr. Canning — Remarks 

E foregoing is tbe view of the war taken by Mr. 
Km, at the close of the first year's campaign ; and, 
i last day of the same month in which the mes* 
^as delivered, of which the preceding in a reca- 
tion as far as relates to this subject, the pailiament 
eat Britain was convened, to whom the Prince 
at delivered an address from which the following 
tracted : 

lie declaration of war by ihe government of the 
id States of America, was made under circumstan* 
hich might have odfered a reasonable expectation 
he amicable relati(ms between the two nations 
1 not be long interrupted. It is with sincere regret 
'. am obliged to acquaint you, that the conduct and 
Asions of that government have hitherto prevented 
inclusion of any pacific arrangement. Tlieir mea* 
of hostility have been directed against the adjoining 
nces, and every effort has been made to seduce 
ihabitants of them from their allegiance to His 
sty. 

rhe proofs, however, which I have received of 
ty and attachment, from His Majesty's subjects in 
1 America, are highly satisfactory. The attempts 
e enemy, to invade Upper Canada, have not only 
id abortive, but, by die judicious arrangements of 
ovemor-general, and by the skill and decision with 
h the mSitary opeiations ha?e been conducted, the 
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forces of the enemy assembled for tibat purpose in one 

Quarter have been compelled to capitolate, and in aoo* 
ler have been completely defeated. 

^'My best efforts are not wanting for the restontkm 
of peace and amity between the two ooontries; bat 
until this object can be obtained without sacrificing Ae 
maritime rights of Great Britain, I shall rely upcn your 
cordial support in a vigorous prosecution of the war." 

In the House of Lords, the Marquis WeOedey took 
an able view of the speech from die Ihnme; andjii 
adverting to the war with America, he said, that ^]» 
attack could be more unjustifiable than that made bf 
America, and that no cause could be more lifclili— 
than that of Great Britain." 



He denied that the Orders in Council was the 
of this war. '^ No," said he, ^^ it was upon far diftrsnt 
things — ^it was upon high and mighty interests of die 
British empire — ^interests which we could not move 
without throwing the trident of the ocean into the hands 
of America. America," said be, ^^ was not to be sootfael . 
and fondled into peace — ihe heads of the govemineBt 
had long been influenced by a deadly hatred to tUi 
country, and (unusual as the epithet was,) by fl-deMif 
love to France. 

^' Our policy was plain : our wisest, nay, our most 
pacific measures would be, to show ourselves ready fnf 
the emergency — ^to present in front of America a force 
which would make her feel her danger, and feel the 
importance of purcha^ng her safety by peace. Wli&t 
had we done ? Nothing to intimidate— nothing to pun* 
ish— nothing to interest her weakness or her wisdom. 
If there were any hope of putting a speedy end to Ae 
war, it wastobe aeeompUshed by bdAiess and decisiaPy I 
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ij making the eflRwt while it was still in our power, 
md by turning upon that war some part of the grand 
md superabundant strength of our country." 

.In the House of Commons, Mr. Canning, in reviewing 
]tt Prince Regent's address as far as related to the war, 
IDd that '^ it was his sincere and anxious wish, that two 
litions -60 related to each other by consanguinity, by one 
Nmunon language and by mutual interests, as Great 
Britain and America, should not only be in alliance, but, 
lAen disputes ran to so great an extent, when once the 
fie was cast and hostilities had commenced, it became 
m ooimtry to be more prompt, by every exertion in 
Murpower, to bring the stniggle of war to a speedy con- 
imm. He would go to the extremest verge of forbearance 
X) keep peace ; but he would not dilute his war mea- 
inres inta a weak and sick^ly regimen, unfit for the vigor 
iMhe occasion. He would not convert the acute dis- 
tajper of war into a chronic distemper, and incorporate 
ifwith the system. 

' ^ The present dispute had grown up with petty profits 
od'small gains, till at last actual war was fixed upon us. 
Fwo years ago to have prophesied that, after six months, 
^n war. between £ngland and America — America 
wild boast the only naval trophy, . and that we could 
«Jy say that we had not been conquered ! — an Englishr 
f^an would have resented such a prophecy as an insult. 
h could not consider our military success in America 
8 matter of grieat triumph. He never supposed we 
bcmld be conquered by America. He never could 
five thought the mighty navy of Great Britain would 
ave slept while her commerce was swept from thp 
aas; and that, at the end of six months, we should be 
land proclaiming a speech from the throne, that the 
me had^ at length, come to be active and energetic, 
id torslM>w England and. the world th^t England » 
'hat England was — ^never, that we should send our 
n]l)a99ador, with our own ships, to our own Nprth 

P 
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Aifttrican towns, and attack the American ports wift 
our flags of trace. There, however, might remain cir- 
cumstances, yet to be disclosed, to account for this; but 
he would say, that on the first appearance and on the' 
declaration of war, there was evidently a studied deter- 
mination to postpone the period of accommodation. 

"As for the desire of America to get possession of 
Canada, it was a project which he thought not iikely to 
be frowned upon seferely, even by those parties in 
America which were considered friendly to us. When 
urged upon the subject, I know that ministers will reply, 
that their motives for clinging, to the last, to conoUiatiot 
were two-fold. First, that they had friends in the Uni- 
ted States ; second, that before we venture on hostilities 
we ought to take care that we are indisputably in the 
right. In both these points I concur ; for I have ever 
thought that the most splendid victories which ever 
glittered on the page of history were tarnished and ob- 
scured if justice did not hallow the cause in Which they 
were achieved. I admit that it is also right to temper 
your conduct by a consideration of tlie party that faVors 
your cause in the hostile state. In regard to the United 
States, this rule ought to be observed ; and we ought \o 
pay attention to those jvho were called good English" 
men — not meaning to deny that they are good AmericanB, 
but who hold the opinion that an alliance with England 
is preferable to a treaty with France. Bnt are we quite 
sure that, by this system of mitigated hostility, we are 
not. j:Iayiug the game of the party opposed to us, and 
defeating tlie efforts of our friends ? I cannot help think- 
ing that we injure our own cause by this dubioui 
pu sill bin imity." 

From the foregoing extracts from thelwo state papers 

of (,4veat Britain and America, and the review taken in 

pailiameut of the Prince Regent's Address, it would 

appear fh;»t both the belligerents accused the adverse 

pvrty of tlie original causes of the war, aad held* it 
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responsible for its continuance ; but it will be left to an 
impartial posterity, when the rancorous feelings whith 
have been excited shall be no longer recollected, to say 
to which of the nations the blame was imputable. 

America as a neutral nation, before the commence- 
moDt of the war, certaiiily exercised a great deal o f 
partiality towar4s France, while her conduct towards 
Great Britain was extremely hostile. It was permitted 
to public armed vessels of France to capture British 
T^essels at the mouthy of Amerifcaii harbors, (where they 
had just taken in valuable cargoes and paid di the requi- 
^te duties,^ and return them into the same port and sell 
tbem as legal prizes ; while British vessels had not the 
tiommon protection of a neutral harbor in any part of the 
tJnited States. 

With respect to the British Orders in Council, of 
which America had so long and so grievously complain- 
ed, it has been clearly shown in a former part of this 
work, that the government of Great Britain, in pasi^ing 
those edicts, was guided by a strict sesj^ of honor 
iiwards Amieirica, as a neutral nation** 

. But, in order to conciliate America, as it was evident a 
Qialignant spirit had long existed in that country towards 
the British government, though the whole Union washy 
no pieans infected, the Orders in Council were repealedf. 



*See page 27 on this subject. 



^ fWhereas the president, in his mesftg'e to congress, has made 
Ifnontni to the people of tfte United States, that the British Orders 
til Council have been repealed, ** in such mttnner as to be capable 
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but without the slighteist effect in allaying the host: 
spirit already manifested. 



of explanations meetiif|; the views of the government" of 
United States ; and therefore none of the alleged causes of ^ 
witfa Great Britain now remain, except the claim of the riffh 
take Britbh sahjeets from the merchant ships of the IJni 
States— 

And whereas, during the Administration of President Washi 
ton and President Adams, this claim of Great Britain was 
considered as a reasonable cause of war ; and under the adini 
tratioD of President Jefferson, the government of Great Bri 
did oflfer to make an arrangement with the United States, wh 
in the opinion of Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney, their minis 
placed this subject on a ground that was both honorable and 
vantageous to the United States, and highly favorable to t 
interests ; and was, at the same time, a concession which 
never before been made ; and it is highly probable that the [ 
ernment of Great Britain would still be willing to mak 
arrangement on this subject, which should be alike honor 
and advantageoue to the United States— 

And whereas, under the administration of President Madi 
when the arrangement of the matters in controversy betv 
the United States and Great Britain was made with His Brit 
Majescy's minister, David Montague Erskine, Esquire, the 
pressment of seamen was not considered of sufficient import 
to make a conditios of that arrangement— 

, And whereas all the European powers, as well as the Ui 
States, recognize the principle that their subjects have no rig 
expatriate themselves, and that the nation has a right to the 
vices of all its citizens, especially in time of war ; and noi 
those powers respect the neutralization laws of others so f 
to admit their operation in contravention of that principle- 
it is manifestly unjust for a neutral power to make war upoi 
nation, in order to compel it to relinquish a principle whi< 
nalntained by the others — &c. 

Extract of a Preamble and Order adopts 
the Legislature of MoisachusettSy 5th FAruwxry^ 181 
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The law of nations Las determined the boundaries of 
tlie right of blockade: that is therefore a question 
AA'hich of course admitted of no doubt ; and on the 
question of Great Britain reclaiming her own subjects, 
her right had never been doubted, and anj further she 
never yet claimed ; but even made overtures to suspend 
hostilities) in order to negotiate on the points in di»- 
pote. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A large American Force marched to the Frontiers of 
Upper and Lower Canada — Movement of the We»iet^ 
Diffieum af the American Army — General Winchester 
adoancea to the River Raiein^Cohnel Proctor attadi 
Geneml Winchester in the ViHage of French Tcwih- 
Surrender of General Winchester witn his whole Fme-- 
Affair at Ogdensbwgh — Lieutenant Chhnel Mc Doa- 
aldf q/ the . Gkngary Light Itrfantry, attach M 
Post — T/te garrison completely routeJ^Review of tke 
Contiuest — Remarks. 

Before the close of the yejeur 1912, it was manifest 
from the movemenU of die American army to the to- 
tiers of Upper and Lover Canada, that on the opening 
of the campaign of 1813, a descent upon those colonies 
was menaced in earnest. Measuies were therefore 
immediately adopted by Sir Greorge Prevost, the governor 
general, for their defence ; but the small British force 
^en occupying the Canadas, and the wide extent of 
frontier the Bntish commander in chief had to defend, 
rendered it impossible, at any one spot, to cope with the 
enemy in point of numbers. 

The American army, to whom was committed at tbi^ 
time the honor of co^iquering Canada^ was divided is^ 
three divisions denominated, fmfi the pontidds fhef 
had tak^ the Army of the Northy commanded tf 
General Hampton, and stationed along the sondi^B 
shore. of Lake Champlain, on the south predDCtsfl* 
Lower Cansda; the *se6pnd, the Anopy of the. <S«ptie» 
consisting of seven thousand (eflfective''men^ whijdl.^ 
again subdivided into two, commanded by Oeneivi 
Dearborn and WilkuisoD> were posted from BuffiJoi** 
the Lovret extrenuty oC LskeEnft^^^MkeCtHi Hiiv^ 
Mttbe Lower end of IiskftOnteKm\iBB&^ «&i^^ 
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Army of the West, consisting of " eight thosand effective 
men*," commanded by Generals Harrison and Win- 
chester, whose limits extended along the sonth shore of 
Lake Eric, from Buffalo westwardly as far as the British 
frontier extended. 

The shameful and unlooked for sarrender by General 
Hull of the whole Michigan Territory with all the regu- 
lar and militia forces under his command, had so 
completely astounded the American government, that 
no eflfort had been made, up to this period, to recover 
their lost possessions by that surrender. The army 
under Generals Harrison and Winchester was therefore 
directed to that enterprise, after which it was to 09- 
operate with the other two armies in the invasion of 
Canada. 

General Winchester, certainly unadvisedly, advanced fc> 
the village of French Town on the River Kpdsin, about 
eighteen miles from Detroit, and about thirty-four miles 
from the rapids of the Miami, with the advance of the army 
consisting of '^ one thousand . efiective menf ," chiefly 
eomposed of the Kentacky volunteers. With this force 
General Winchester meditated an attack upon Detroit^^ 
with a view to force a capitulation, as a preliminary to 
Ae descent upon Upper Canada. 



^^Aomtcaa. AoooopiPk. 



. •n 



r^.fflenertlJ^aridsoii'frLeCtBr to Oomobrlidn, ^OM^Hepd 
Wtffeif, Kordi Weatem Arinyp Rapidi cf Oa liliattt» I3Ui 
Jvae, 1813'. 



It nunMiot 1m iiafpfoper to nnmk thut the nomber wiiieh 
.QBlNnftWliidiMlerbfliiliui^liiieoiniiiiiid, altheRI7erIUi•iIl^ 
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^' Too confident in the fears of the enemyj," forhisoim 
good, General Winchester very incautiously advanced 
too far. Colonel Proctor, to whom was committed the 
command of the British forces on that part of the lines, 
moved out with ahody of regulars and militia consisting 
of five hundred and forty-seven, including officers and 
men, and ahout two hundred Indians, in order to dis- 
lodge General Winchester from his position. On the 
evening of the 21st of January, the enemy was first 
discovered, with his right wing lodged in the houses in 
the village, each of which was strongly defended hy 
stockade work, and formed, as it were of itself, a little 
fort : his left wing had fortified themselves in the rear of 
a picket fence. 

Ahout daylight, on the morning of the 22d, the attack 
was commenced on the right wing of the American army, 
and such was ibe ardor and impetuosity displayed hy 
the British forces employed in the attack, that, in fifteen 
or t^venty minutes from the commencement, that wing 
was completely dislodged and driven across the river in 
disorder ; but a body of Indians, that had been purposely^ 
posted in their rear, intercepted their retreat, and tlie' 
whole was either killed or taken prisoners. GdoneL - 
Proctor followed up the attack upon the left wiiig ; but^ 
as their position was yet more strongly fortified and tbeiir 
strength more easily united, they were enabled to sustain, 
an action of nearly an hour and a half^ in which they 
received three or four successive charges ; but finding 
themselves outflanked, and by their position whidi, in' 
consequence of the nature of die ground^ it was impos- 
sible to change, they were in danger of being enfikdedj 

Teims of cspitnlation were agreed upon, by which 
the whole of Cteneral Winchesters eommand mat had 



^Anjakvn A^OQvaaHir 
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survived the fury of the battle were silrrendered prison- 
ers of war, amounting to upwards of six hundred*. In 
tins sanguinary engagement, the loss of the Americans, 
ill killed and wounded, was nearly five hundred^; 
"While that of the British was only twenty-four killed 
^tid one hundred and sixty-one wounded. 

• 

The next affair in succession occurred at Ogdensburgh, 
^ post on the American side of the River St. Lawrence, 
on the morning of the 22d February, 1813. The 
^:xpedition, was undertaken, in pursuance of an 
Order from* Sir Greorge Prevost, who had arrived at 
^rescot the day previous, with a view eflfectually to 
^tclp certain predal inroads of the enemy J. 

About sunrise on the morning of the 22d, Lieutenant 
Colonel Mc Donald, of the Glengary Fencible Light 
Infantry, with most of the Garrison of Prescot under 
liis command, consisting of about , five . hundred men, 
composed of regulars, fencibles and militia, crossed the 
St. Lawrence, on the ice, which at this place is about a 
mile and a quarter in width. The British forces, under 
Lieutenant Colonel Mc Donald, were divided into two 
Wings, the right of wMch was commanded by Captain 
Jenkins of the Glengary Fencibles, and was ordered 
io attack .the.enemy's left^ and, if necessary, to cut off 
Ms retreat Capt^ Jenkins moved on with his detachment 



^ Hotter frbin peneral Harrison to Govemor Meigs, dated at 
Wrtag6.Rirer, 29th January, 1813« 

fCoIonel Proctor's Despatches, dated 25th Jviiiary, 1813. 

t A horde of marauders, who for a lengpth of time had made the 
YiUage of Ogdenshurgh. their chief place of resort, were in the 
conludual habit, by their nocturnal predatory incuroions, of in- 
festing the peaceable and defenceless inhabitants within their 
reach, residing along the Canadian side of the River St. Lawrenc^ 
femolcly situated from a military post. 
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to execute the orders he had received ; while Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Mc. Donald marched forward toward the 
enemy's batteries in the town. Both wings, but espe- 
cially that under Captain Jenkins, while crossing the 
river, were exposed to a galling oblique fire from the 
American batteries ; and the snow being uncommonly 
deep on the ice, very materially obstructed their passage. 
The columns, however, advanced in the face of every 
opposition ; and that under the command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Mc. Donald, first gaining the American shore, 
proceeded to drive the enemy from his strong-holds. 

The .American troops, who were stationed on the 
banks to oppose the columns in their approach to the 
land, fled towards the works in confusion. The left 
wing then ascended the height, and under a heavy fire 
of artillery from the fort, drove a column of the enemy's 
infantry to the woods for shelter. Colonel Mc. Donald 
then proceeded to'the first battery, which he carried at 
the point of the bayonet. Captain Eustace then, with 
a detachment of the same wing, made his way into the 
main fort, in order to follow up the success; when he^ 
drove the enemy from the works, who left the fort^^ 
the utmost confusion, by an opposite sallyport, in pursuit 
of their companions, who had jffeviouBly taken refuge im. 
the woods. 

About the same moment that Colonel Mc. Donald'^^ 
division drove the enemy's infantry towards the fort. 
Captain Jenkins had made the shore, and with his divi- 
sion was charging a seven gun battery, covered hj • 
body of infantry, two hundred strong, who maintained 
a gadling fire upon him with musketry, while the battery 
continued to pour upon him the most tremendous show- 
ers of grape and canister. 

At the very commencement of this charge, the brave 

Jenkins received a wound with a .grape shot in his left 

aim^ which literally shiyeTedituiil^ecea \ still his oooragei. 

w ^ 
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uothing abated, he continued to lead on his gallant fol- 
lowers to the assault, when he received a severe wound 
in his right arm ; yet with the most enthusiastic gcd- 
lantry did he continue to advance at the head of his 
little band of Spartans, cheering them forward, until by 
the loss of blood and the increasing pain of his wounds, 
he fell in the snow completely exhausted. The com- 
niaad of the right wing then devolved on Lieutenant 
Mc. Auley, of the same corpa, who continued the charge 
upon the enemy's works ; but, for want of discipline, doe 
militia were unable to maintain their order through 
.the snow, and keep up with the more disciplined troops ; 
&at division was, therefore, forced for a time to retire 
^thout effecting its purpose. 

Sir George Prevost, in his despatches to Earl Baihurst, 
^hen detailing this affair, dwells emphatically on tlie 
g&Ilantry and self devotion to die service of his king 
^d country, of the brave Captain Jenkins, and earnestly 
^Commends him tp the peculiar favor and protection of 
His Royal Highness, the Prince Regent. 

In this brilliant enterprise there was captured from 
'^^ enemy a vast quantity of military and marine stores, 
^gether with eleven pieces of ordnance. Two schoo* 
^ts and two or three gun boats which were laid up in 
*^e harbor,, with the military barracks, were all commit- 
^d to the flames. About eighty prisoners, four or five 
^ whom were officers, were also taken and marched to 
E^rescot for further disposal. 

Much has been said by American writers regard- 
^lig the conduct of the combined forces at the affair of 
J?renchtown. Tliey have not even stopped to charge 
British officers and soldiers vnth the most enormous cru- 
elties, committed in conjunction with the Indians, when 
it was in their power to have prevented them. Such 
have been the contemptible misrepresentations to which 
many publications, otfaer>^se de;sieni&£ merit; have do-* 
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scended, as well of this as many othor afiairs during tb^ 
war ; and even amongst a few !3ritish subjects they hav« 
gained credence. 

General Harrison, however, in writing his despatchcB 
to Grovemor Meigs, as well as several officers of his 
army who avail themselves of the General's express to 
write to their friends in Chilicothe, in most of their let- 
ters give the details of the battle, but seem to be igno- 
rant as regards the greatest part of that '^ massacre" as it 
has been gravely termed. It is gathered from these 
despatches and letters by a Chilicothe Journal of die 
2d February, 1813, that " those who surrendered them- 
selves on the field of battle were taken prisoners by fte 
British, while tiiose who attempted to escape were pur- 
isued, tomahawked and scalped." Now, even diis 
account, in part, is incorrect ; for the Indians, by whom 
they were assailed in the rear, were posted there forflie 
express purpose' of cutting off their retreat; and those 
who surrendered to the Indians were safely conducted 
to the British eamp ; but such was the panic with which 
these unfortunate fugitives were seized, that no persua- 
sion on the part of the Indian chiefs, who were fully 
disposed to comply with the orders of General Proctor, 
could prevail on them to surrender until they were either 
wounded and taken, or overtaken in the chase by their 
pursuers, when no efibrts of the chiefs could save then* 
from their fury. 

In a letter containing copies of despatches from Gen©^ 
ral Harrison, dated 24th January, 1813, it is stated, 
" that when the attack commenced. General Winch^ 
ter ordered a retreat, but, from the utter confusion vMch 
prevailed, this could not be effected ; and he then toW 
them to take care every man for himself, and attempted 
to make his own escape on horseback, but was overtake^ 
before he had gone a mile, by the Indians, and kif^ 
and acalped^ His body was cut up and mangled tf» ^ 
shocking mai^Mr^ md one of hk hands cut o/." I^o^/ 
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here is an awful Indian tale, manufactured as manj 
others have been joF the like description, which turns 
out to be a mere fabrication ; 'for when General Win- 
chest€;r found himself pursued in his attempt to escape, 
he with a few others surrendered themselves to a chief 
of the Wyandot nation, and not a hair of their heads 
were hurt, except the injury received from the fright. 

« 

It is also stated in die same letter, that Colonels Allen 
and Lewis were among the slain ; in contradiction of 
"Arhich, in General Harrison's letter to Governor Meigs, 
dated 29th January, itis stated that General Winchester, 
Coloael Lewis and Brigade Major Gerrard are among 
the prisoners. The conclusion is |^n, that had those 
deluded people not have been overcome by fear, and 
iiirrendered themselves at once, they might have en- 

Eed the same safety as did General Winchester and 
companions. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Invasion of Varkj Upper Canadch^Fall of the Redoulf^ 
defending the Harbor and Citadel — Explosion of €Mf 
3Iagazine tvUhin tlie Citadel — General Pike danga — ' 
ouslg wounded by the Fall of the THmberSy Sfc. — -* 
Retreat of General Sheaffe and the Surrender of th^ 
Town — Loss of the two Armies — Inva.8ion of the iVtet — 
gara Frontier — A vigorous Defence made by the jRe^— 

lars and Militia employed in the Defence of that Post 

The British compelled to retreat — The American Army 
movci on Burlington Heights — The American Army 
attacked^ under Night j in their Camp at Stony Creek* — 
Defeat of the American Army^^American Force r<?— 
treats to Fort George — British Forces^ under Cfenerai 
Vincent, follow tfte Enemy — Affair at the Beaver 
Dams. 

In the month of April, 1813, the ice having completely 
broken up in the port of Sackett's Harbor, where the 
American squadron under Commodore Chauncey had 
wintered, General Dearborn, commanding the right di- 
vision of the Army of the Cent/e, consisting of four 
thousand men stationed in that vicinity, selected tvvo 
thousand of the most efficient of his division*, and on 
the 22d of the month embarked them on board the fleet 
with which he ascended the lake, and with this force 
appeared off the harbor of York, the capital of Upper 
(Canada, on the morning of the 27th. 

. The enemy appearing to threaten an attack upon the 
town, Greueral Sheaffe collected his forces which consist- 
ed of about seven hundred men, including regulars and 



•ADMTiwwi History of the War, published in New -York. 
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Diilitia, with about one hundred Indians ; and with these 
lie made a most determined resiBtance to the landing of 
the enemy ; but at length, overcome by numbers, he 
^as compelled to retire ; by which means the enemy 
^as enabled to effect his landing a short distance above 
^^ fort, ivhich was situated about two miles to the west- 
ward of the town, at the entrance of the harbor. 

So soon as the American troops, who were led on by 
f*®neral Pike, had made good their landing, they formed 
*uto two lines, (the front of which was commanded 
Personally by General Pike, and the rear or reserve 
*ine by Uolonel Pearce,) and in this order advanced 
^I>on the first battery and carried it by assault ; they 
*hen advanced towards the citadel in flie same order, 
^d by the same means captured an intervening battery. 

Here the columns halted, in order to dress the lines 
Y^T an attack upon the main works. At this moment a 
*arge miagazlne accidentally exploded, by which a 
^antity of stones and timbers were thrown into the air, 
^d in their fall killed and wounded a number on both 
^%s, amongst whom was the American General Pike. 

The British regulars and militia, highly appreciating 
^he charge committed to them by their king and country, 
^n the defence of the capital, performed prodigies of 
Valor ; but being overpowered by a force nearly three 
times their number and in a high state of discipline|[, 
tbey were compelled to retreat towards the town. 

General Sheaflfe then held a council with his principal 
<^cers and the civil authorities of the town, by whom 
it was advised that he should retreat towards Kingston 



RThe American troops had been preparing tdt this expedition 
the wliole winter, and no pains had been spared in their disci* 
pline. 
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with the remaindet of. His Majesty's troops; and that 
the commandant of iml{fi|i should treat with the Ameri- 
can commander for tomiB for tlie surrender of York. 



At the capture of York, the British lost not less thai 
four hundred, three hundred of whom were made pri — 
soners of war, and ahout forty killed and wounded b 
the explosion. The Americans lost three hundred an 
seventy-eight, thirty-eight of whom were killed an 
two hundred and twenty-two wounded by tho explosio'mi 
of the magazine. General Pike died of his contusiorm a 
a few minutes after being carried on boaf-d one of tl*.^ 
vessels. 

On the 8th of May, the American army under Gen^3- 
ral Dearborn once more evacuated York, from when^re 
they proceeded again to Sackett's Harbor, where prep^»- 
rations were immediately made for invading the Niagax'* 
frontier. The necessary preparations being complete cl; 
the American fleet, on the 23d of the same montli; 
again ascended Lake Ontario, and on the morning of 
the 27th, appeared oft" the harbor of Newark. 

The morniftg proved very favorable to the invaders, 
as a dense fog had settled on the river, and the m^gin 
of the lake for nearly half a mile out ; and consequently 
they weie not perceived until the flotilla of boats bear- 
ing the troops of the enemy were within a few rods of 
the shore. The boats employed in the transportation of 
the enemy from the right bank of the river, fell down 
the river under cover of the fog, until they joined those 
disembarking from the fleet, where the whole landed 
on the beach, on the right side of the entrance of the 
harbor. 

So soon as the enemy's fleet made its appearance be- 
fore the harbor, the garrison was placed in the best 
possible posture of defence ; and a vigorous stand was 
made by General Vincent to the landing of their troops j 
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but beiDg overpowered by die nomerical strength of the 
^tssailants, it was found neceansy to qpike the guns, 
destroy the magazines, and retfare as well from the main 
fort as from the outworks, though not until a loss had 
been sustained on the part of the British of nearly three 
hundred and fifty including riegulars and militia. 

It Was evident from the conduct of the Canadian mi- 
itia at the captures of York and Fort George, that they 
^ere fast attaining to a high state of military discipline. 
Hie marked coolness and fearless intrepidity with which 
he York and Lincoln militia resisted the approach of 
he enemy towards their shores, would have reflected 
tonor on a band of veterans long accustomed to '^ the 
■n of arms." 

the Americans moved forward in three strong brigadeSy 
K\der Generals Chandler, Winder, and Boyd, with tn 
Ivance of light troops and riflemen, under Colonels 
Oott and FOTsyth, the whole commanded by General 
■cwis the next in command to General Dearborn, whose 
^w state of health at this time compelled him to keep 
^ bed, from whence he issued m hib orders. The 
i^ss of the Americans, according to their own account, 
t die action before Fort George^ was not less than two 
luhdred. 

General Vincent continued his retreat as far as Bur- 
ington Heights, near the head waters of Lake Ontario ; 
ma, on the 1st day of June^ was followed by an Ameri- 
can army of three thousand five hundred infantry and. 
ibout diree hundred cavalry, commanded by Generals 
Shanfler and Winder, for the purpose, as was vainly 
xmsted, of making prisoners of die whole British army, 
ind thus terminate the contest of the north-western 
bntier. 

On die eveningof the 5ih, the enemy's forces encamp- 
d near die inUage of. Stony Creek, about nine miles 
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from the British cantonmeiilEii^ivfth full purpose to close 
up with the British next^ddy and attack their position. 
But General Vinceii^ who had taken every pains to 
ascertain tb^ i$6ength of the force with which he was 
menaced, despatched Colonel Harvey with two compa- 
nies of light infantry, to reconnoitre their camp ; and 
from the report of that officer, General Vincent was re- 
solved to attack them that very night. 

All the troops, both regulars and militia, that could 
possibly be spared from the garrison at Burlington 
Heights, together with those who had retreated from 
Fort George, amounting in all to about seven hundred, 
were ordered to be in readiness for a movement. Im- 
mediately after dark, they commenced an advano^ 
towards Stony Creek, where, after several halts, in' order 
to reconnoitre the country through which they were 
inarching, they arrived between one and two o'clock of 
fhe morning of the 6th of June. Immediately tbe 
quarter: guard of the enemy was surprised and taken, 
and the assailants rushed into the camp where all was in 
apparent security. But such a scene of carnage com- 
menced — the huzzas of the beseigers, the yells of the 
Indians led on by Captain Brant, the clashing of bayo- 
nets and abo\'o all the thunder of the cannon and 
musketry, rendeiv^d it truly appalling. A column of the 
enemy was at lcnf;th formed into some kind of order, 
but to no purpose ; tlicy were by this time completely 
unner\xd and dispirited, which, together with the dark- 
ness of the night and the clouds of smoke, threw them 
into the greatest confusion and disorder. Not so, how- 
ever, with the British troops, tiicir plans had been so 
well concerted that every man knew the rallying signal; 
they were, therefore, at all times beyond surprise. 
The American army, being completely discomfited, 
retreated fromtheir bivouac in the greatest confusion. 
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a as General Vinttnt bad. completed the defeat 
Demy, he again fell back upon Burlington 
taking as trophies of hu victory three field 
id a brass field bowltser, captured from the 
esides both their generals and about one bun- 
fifty officers, sergeants and rank and file. 

he defeat at Stony Creek, the American army^ 
dost indiscribablc terror, retreated towards 
rge, without the least military order or subor- 
in fact, such officers as could avail themselves 
on the road, regardless of the means employed 
urpose, took them and made their way to the 
. all possible speed, and left the rest of the army 
for themselves; they therefore retreated in 
tached parties, some of whom had exonerated 
3S of their arms and equipments. Thus did 
'el towards their head quarters in partiea».oC 
or three to a dozen ; and were, in compassion 
lufferings, succored by those very people whose 
I day or two previous, they had ransacked and 
1 

t time afterwards. General Vincent, receiving 
forcements, marched towards Fort George with 
» invest that post. He formed his line on the 
e Creek, with his left resting on the lake. 

il Lewis, who how had the full command of the 
1 army, (General Dearborn having resigned,) 
is advanced posts and foraging parties continu- 
issed and frequently made prisoners by small 
;nts of British troops stationed at different posts 
he country in order to maintain a communica- 
supplies might be received in the camp, 
3d Colonel Boerstler with about six or seven 
men to disperse these small camps so annoying to 
The American Colonel was however attacked 
y of Indian warriors beaded by Captain Brant, 
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Supported by a ^uet of neariy one handled men, neir 
like village of Beaver Dams; and such was the terror of 
Colonel Boerstler and those under bis coBunand| that he 
sunendered hiouelf wa4 his whole force to Colonel 
Bishop. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Expedition formed a/ Kingston against Sachett^s 
larbor — Failure of that Expedition — Affairs in the 
feigkborhood of Detroit — General Proctor marches a 
'orce against Fort Meigs — Arrival of General Clay 
ith a Reinforcement for the Army under General 
larrison — An Attack upon the British Batteries — The 
'ritish^ in turn^ attack the American Position— The 
inericans suffer a total Defeat — Loss sustained on 
)th Sides — General Proctor returns to Detroit. 

►URING the operations on the Niagara frontier, an 
edition was fitted out at Kingston for a descent upon 
kett's Harbor, under a mutual arrangement between 
George Prevost the commander in chief and Sit 
es Lucas Yeo the British commodore. 

pi* 

>n the 28th of May, the elcpedition was ready for 
ng. it consisted of thirty-three gim boats, each 
ying a proportion of troops, accompanied by the 
modore's flag-ship About ten o'clock that night, 
' weighed anchor and stood for the American side of 
lake. On their appearance before SaCkett's Harbor, 
alarm was instantly given ; and the regulars and 
tia, posted in the neighborhood, hurried to the relief 
be troops left by General Dearborn for the defence of 
place. 

olonel Baynes, who commanded the British troops 
his expedition, lost no time in effecting a landings 
igh in the face of a large body of American militia 
er Colonel Mills, posted on the beach for the purpose 
pposing their debarkation. No sooner had the Bri" 
troops formed on the beach and thrown in a rolley 
Q the enemy, than they fled in confusion. The 
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grena£er8 of the lOOth Regiment formed tbe British 
tdvance-gaard, who gallandy drove the enemy from 
every post of which they had taken possession. 

General Brown, of the United States militia, haviDg 
tollected a large force, hurried to Sackett's Harhor where 
he assumed the command of the whole ; and, advancing, 
attacked the rear of thie Britiish, while they were 
assailed in front by the batteries, which completely dis- 
concerted the movements of the troops for a moment. 

Colonel Baynes perceiving from the immense force 
which was now opposed to him, that it would be impos- 
sible to attain the primary object of the expedition, it 
was therefore deemed advisable to abandon the ente> 
prise ; the troops were accordingly re-embarked, ftAer 
having sustained a loss of two hundred and fifty-nine in 
killed, wounded and missing, while that of the enemj 
must have been double that nwnber. 

Had the object for which this expedition was planned 
succeeded, namely, the capture of the town and arsenal, 
{he American loss would have been immense, as this 
was the grand depot fof the whole naval and milittff 
stores for the service of the lakes and the Army of tlie 
Centre as well as the militia in that vicinity. Already 
had the enemy burnt a quantity of the stores, with an 
intention no &ubt of evacuating the place, when Gene- 
ral Brown arrived with a large reinforcement whidi | 
inunediately axresled the curront of victory. 

The movements in the neighborhood of Amherstburg 
and the Michigan and Ohio frontiers, are next in sue- 
cession for consideration. After the signal defeat of 
General Winchester at the River Raisin, General Ha^ 
rison took up a position with the whole remaining force, 
consisting of two thousand, five hundred men, at Foit 
Meigs, a post on the left bank of Maumee river, fteie 
to await the arrival of reinforcements to enable hifflf 
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ivith effect, to attack forts Detroit and Amherstburgi 
He American commander had employed every means 
^bich art could suggest, in order to strengthen Fort 
Ideigs : he had so completely entrenched himself as to 
lid defiance to an assault by any British force which 
ioold in that quarter be brought against him. 

About the 20th of April, 1813, General Proctor cd- 
ected a force of about nine hundred and thirty men 
Deluding four hundred and siicty of the militia, besides 
waive hundred Indians, at Detroit, and embarked them 
Q board a flotilla of gun boats and batteaux, whence 
hey proceeded across the lake to the mouth of Maumee 
ii?er which they ascended about twelve miles, and 
ttded at Fort Meigs, the position of General Harrison, 
ieie the construction of batteries was immediately 
^jDBunenced ; but owing to the torrents of rain which 
yntinued to fall during the whole period the batteries 
vere being erected, rendered it impossible to complete 
hem before the first of May ; on the morning of which 
^regular siege was commenced upon the enemy's fort, 
>at without making the least apparent impression. 

A detachment consisting of the flank companies with 
field-piece was then selected to cross the river nvith a 
few to enfilade the enemy's position, while an inces- 
iBt fire was maintained by the artillery upon both sjdes 
Jitil the morning of the 6th, when an officer arrived 
t Fort Meigs with a small detachment from General 
'lay's division, bearing intelligence that that general 
'as now only a few miles distant, on his way to rein- 
rce the garrison of Fort Meigs with his whole division 
insisting of thirteen hundred men. On this informa- 
on, General Harrison immediately despatched an 
(press to General Clay, with orders that he should 
nd the troops under his conmiand on the right bank of 
le river, with a view to penetrate and destroy the Bri- 
ih batteries and spike the guns. At the time General 
lay was met by the courier from General Harrison, he 
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wa^ only a short distance from Fort Meigs : he 
diately passed to the opposite side of the m 
after examining the banks for some distance dow 
found a convenient place to disembark. After ! 
the troops were formed into two columns, the c( 
of the front of which was confided to Colonel 
which was intended for the attack. In this or 
advanced so rapidly on the British batteries, an) 
completely eluded the view of the sentinels, tha 
a few minutes, and without the loss of a single 
their part, they had executed General Harrison^ 
and taken a few piisoners. 

At die moment that Colonel Dudley commei 
assault upon the British batteries, General 
made a sortie with his whole force 'upon the fla 
panies; but dieir defence was so determined. 
was completely foiled in every assault. Th< 
reserve troops were immediately rallied, amoi 
about two hundred including regulars and mi 
most of 'the latter being employed by the comi 
collecting supplies for the troops. This smal 
ment, under the gallant Captain Muir of i 
Regiment, advanced upon the enemy who was 
posted in line in rear of the British batteries, i 
right resting on the river, his centre extending 
a clear space, whUe his left was lost to view ii 
joining woods. 

So soon as Captain Muir advanced within vie 
enemy's line; he formed line within the ver| 
woods, with files a little extended, and in this 
threw in a well directed volley upon the enem 
The enemy inoimediately returned the fire ; aftc 
for some time, an incessant fire was maintaii 
both sides with great efiect. It was evident, ] 
that the British, whose number was originally st 
fast decreasing, when the brave and intrepid 
Cbambers of the 41 st Regiment, who had p: 
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jnipped himself with the arms and accoutrementi of 
tt unfortunate soldier of his own regiment, who had 
Ireadj fallen in the field, exclaimed, " This will not 
^--we must charge them. " 

The order to charge was instantly communicated along 
e line, when immediately the little hand, chiefly 
>fflposed of the 41st Regiment supported byafewmili- 
imen, emerged from the woods, with the gallant and 
irless Muir at their head, and his hrave coadjutor 
tiambers on the left, (at once performing the duty of a 
Idler in the double capacity ot an officer and private,) 
d rushed upon the right of the enemy's column, 
lis movement was as gallant as it was prompt and 
cisive, and entirely confirmed the fortunate issue of 
it brilliant achievement: the enemy hesitated, wayer- 
, and at length gave way ; the panic was immediatelj 
parted throughout their whole line, when they turn- 
in confusion and retreated towards their boats, 
reading terror in their flight; but the Indians, 
10 all this time had remained silent spectators 
this sanguinary struggle, watching for a favorable mo- 
nt to commence the work of death, intercepted their 
reat ; and, before they could reach their boats, up- 
ids of six hundred and fifty of them were killed. 

rhe enemy's loss, in this affitir, in killed, wounded 
I prisoners, was no less than eleven hundred and 
y-five. Among the killed was the American Colonel 
dley, a brave, intrepid and magnanimous officer* 
e British lost, in the action of the 5th, fourteen killed 
I forty-seven wounded. Of this loss the 41st Regi^. 
[it alone had eleven killed and thirty-nine wounded. 

Ifter the action, Geneial Proctor was informed by the 
ian chiefs, that it was impossible to restrain their 
rriors from their ancient and established custom of 
iming home to their villages, after a battle of any 
sequence, (,as was the action just fought,) to enj 

R 
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Ihi'mseWet in a rerelry in the plunder tbej had acquired ; 
he nras, therefore, on the 9th of the month, compelled 
to embark his guns and stores, under the fire of the 
enemy's batteries^ and henceforth abandon the eate^ 

prise. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

ion between the Peacock and Hornet — The Peacock 
urrenders and Hoists a Signal of Distress — Loss of 
he two contending Vessels — Reception of Caj^am 
\,awrence in the United Slates^' Captain Lawrenf 
'Ppointed to the Command of the Chesapeake — Affair 
between that Frigate and the Shannon before Boston 
Harbor — Swrrsnder of the Chesapeake — Loss of both 
Frigates — Remarks — Action between the British Sloop 
}f War Pelican and the United States Sloop of War 
Argus — Surrender of the Argus — Loss sustained'^ 
Engagement between the Brig Boxer and the Brig 
Enterprise. 

It is proper, in this period of the narrative, to take % 
trospect of the naval operations of the year, bcth m 
spects the seaboard and the lakes of Upper Canada ; 
much of the movements of the fand forcea on the 
UQadian frontiers to the westward, depended on having 
I command of Lake Erie. Hithertoihe arms of Great 
itain, by land, (a few unavoidable reverses excepted,) 
ve been covered with victory, notwithstanding the 
Jat superiority of numbers with which they had at all 
aes to contend. The national skill, and the heroic 
jrage of the navies of the belligerents appear to be 
)re on an equal f.x)ting. There are causes, however, 
which this equality in naval gallantry and skill is 
be ascribed, and to which, in a former part of this 
»rk h as already been alluded. 

The naval actions of any consequence, durinc: ih^ 
ar 1813, were commenced by the Eritish arnuui hri;-; 
iacock, Captain Willinm Peake, and the Ar^iericaii 
ined brig Hornet, Captain Lawrence, off the coast of 
Kmarara, in latitude nearly six degrees north, longitud* 
) degrees west. 
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On the 24th of March, Captain Peake discovered the 
Hornet beating against the wind, for the purpose, as 
would appear, of coming up with an English brig lying 
at anchor near the Carabona banks, on that coast. The 
Peacock immediately stood for her under a crowd of 
onnvass, which Captain Lawrence, perceiving, put aboat 
and laid his course to meet his adversary. 

About half past five o^clock, P. M., the vessels arrived 
within range of shot, and almost at the same moment 
of time each fired a broadside. The action was main- 
tained, for about fifteen minutes, with the utmost 
vigor ujion both sides; the. Hornet was then laid 
upon the starboard quarter of her antagonist, kt 
the purpose of raking her, while the Peacock was 
crippled in such a manner that it became impossible 
to fetch her round. In this position the batterj 
of the Hornet was so ably directed in raking her, 
that she was found to be sinking, and was therefore, in 
a few minutes,, compelled to strike her flag and hoist a 
•ignal of distress at the same moment. Captain Law- 
rence, perceiving a signal of distress on board of his 
vanquished enemy, immediately despatched his boats in 
order to save the crew ; but in spite of every eflfort, the 
Peacock went down, carrying with her nine of her own 
crew and three of the Hornet's, who were with a hu- 
mane and laudable zeal exerting themselves for the 
safuty of the wounded. 

The loss of the British, in killed and wounded, in 

this action, was thirty-eight, five ofwrhom were killed, 

amongst which number was the gallant Captain Peake. 

The American loss was trifling, being only one kUled 

.and four wounded*. 
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^Captala Lawrenct's Report to tht Secretary of the Vvfj. 
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On the arriTal of Captain Lawrence in the Unite d 
tates, he was every where greeted with the enthusiaf- 
c plaudits of his grateful country ; and was, by t he ^ 
^rernment, as a mark of its approbation for his consunir- 
ate frkill and courage, appointed to the coiumand of the 
hesapeakc frigate, then repairing iu the harbor of 
oston. 

When Captain Lawrence arrived at Boston to assume 
e command of the Chesapeake, the Shannon and the 
enedos, two British frigates, were cruising without the 
urbor. With a view to afford Captain Lawrence and 
is country a full opportunity of testing the relative 
dU and prowess of the British and American navy, 
aptain Broke, of the Shannon frigate, ordered the 
'enedos to lay her course to the ocean, and at the end 
' a month to join him at the same place. 

The Tenedos having separated. Captain Broke wore 
e Shannon down into the mouth of Boston harbor^ 
»ming close by the light house, having the British 
)lors flying at the mast head. This was a naval chal- 
nge of which Captain Lawrence did not affect the 
ast ignorance, but with as little delay as possible got 
ady for sea. 

On the 1st day of June, between twelve and one 
clock, the Chesapeake weighed anchor and stood out 

meet her adversary. Much naval skill was displayed 
pon both sides iu manoeuvring the ships for the action ; 
id about half past five o'clock, P. M., the ships arrived 
ithin range of each other's cannon. The beach wa« 
terally covered with spectators as far as vision extend- 
1, to witness these two naval champions contend for 
le honor and glory of their countiy — nay. Captain 
roke had yet something more to achieve : the trident 
id been partly, in the eyes of the world, wrested from 
le hand of Britania by the very nation, the chamt)u»u 

which he was now about to encounter, and that U»» 

R2 
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on his own shores. A more than common interest seem* 
ed to pervade all classes of the spectators, when these 
naval gladiatorsy as it were, entered the arena^ The 
Chesapeake had, in imitation of the Shannon, a national 
color at each mast head, on one of which was the inscrip- 
tion, " free trade and sailor's rights." These two ships 
proudly tossed before them the white surf of the ocean, 
in nautical manoeuvring, as if in defiance of each other. 
At length, about half past ^ve o'clock in the evening, 
they came to close quarters, and the battle commenced. 
No sooner had they exchanged a few broadsides than 
the Chesapeake dropped her quarter on the anchor of 
the Shannon, and tlius they became foul in each other's 
rigging. The fire from both ships at this time was truly- 
tremendous ; but such was the coolness and intrepidity 
displayed by the British, and such the effect and preci- 
sion of their fire, that the enemy was completely driven 
from his quarters. The boarders of the Shannon were 
immediately summoned; and with Captain Broke at 
their head, they rushed on the enemy's decks. 

At this crisis of the engagement, for a few moments, 
a most confused and disorderly struggle ensued ; but the 
enemy was forced, by the boarders, from every post of 
which he had taken possession, and ultimately called for 
quarters. The American flag was struck and the Bri- 
^h flag hoisted in its stead — the whole of which was 
tceomplished in fifteen minutes from the commencement 
of the action. 

The brave Captain Lawrence, of the Chesapeake, 
was severely wounded at the commencement of the 
action, but refused to leave the deck; he still, leaning 
Ml the companion-way for support, continued to issue hia 
eiders with the same degree of coolness ; but while call- 
ing up the bofu-ders, he was wounded through the body 
by a musket ball which brought him to the deck, and 
wUie oarrjing below by his companions, gave bis laaf 



heroic command — ^^ Dont give up the shipy'^ which man^ 
date has since become proverbial amongst American 
seamen. 

The loss of the Shannon, in this short but sanguinary 
a&ir, was twenty-three killed and fifty -six wounded'^ 
amongst the latter was the brave Captain Broke*, who 
was wounded in the head with a cutlass in the affray 
on the deck .of the Chesapeake, while attempting to 
save some of the Americans from the fury of his board- 
eps, at the moment when he conceived himself to be in 
the arms of victory. The loss on board of the Chesa- 
peake was forty- seven killed and ninety-three wounded. 
The gallant Captain Lawrence died of his wounds, in 
four days after the action ; so also did the first lieutenant 
IfUdlow : they were both carried into Halifax, and there 
interred with the honorsof war. The pall was borne at 
the funeral by six of the oldest captains on the Halifax 
••tation, then in- port. 

It has been asserted by American writers, with a view 
no doubt to eclipse the glory of this achieveme^it, that 
much depended on the relative stirength of the two 
irigalto* in deciding the victory. It is true the Shannon 
mooilted fifty-three guns while the Chesapeake mounted 
only forty-nine, a difference of four guns in favor of the 
Brift&h. But while this is admitted, (^ which of itself ia 
not sufficient to warrant a victory in so short a period, 
between two ships of such great force,") it should also be 
known, that on board the Chesapeake there was a com- 
plement of 440 men, all stout, young and in good 
health ; while on board of the Shannon there were but 
three hundred and thirty men, making no allowance for 
sick, which that there were such on board, was more 
than probable, as she had not been in port for some 
months previous. This leaves a difference of one hun- 
dred and ten men in favor of the Chesapeake. Captain 
Lawrence was fully aware of the force to which ha wae 
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about to be opposed ; there cau therefore b« no quettios 
but he put out to sea prepared io tiie best possible manner 
for the contest. 

The capture of the Chesapeake was the precursor to 
Another naval triumph. It seemed only to evince that 
British seamen were in that day what they had ever 
been, and what they would continue to be until the end 
of time, when opposed to any thing like an equal force, 
always invincible on their native element to their enemies 
to whatever nation under the sun those enemies be- 
longed. 

On the morning of the 14th of August, His Majesty's 
skxm of war Pelican, commanded by Captain Maples, 
white cruising the British channel, perceived a strange 
sail at some distance, which on closer examinatioik wa» 
found to carry American colors and crowding all canvass. 
As the Pelican bore up to her, she hauled in and cleai^* 
cd away for action. 

The British commenced the engagement with three 
cheers ; and for forty-five minutes both vessels maintain- 
ed a most desperate and sanguinary conflict, after which 
the Pelican was laid on board the enemy and the board- 
ers summoned ; but at the very moment when the 
boarders were about to assail the enemy on his own 
decks, he hauled down his colors. 

The enemy proved to be the United States sloop of. 
war Argus, commanded by Captain Allen. In the first 
of the engagement, Captain Allen was wounded in the 
left leg about the knee, for which he had to suffer ampu- 
tation in the thigh, and of which he died next day. 

The loss on board the Pelican was.two killed and six 
wounded : on board the Argus, the killed and wounded 
iOKmate4 to forty. Amongst the womided of the Argus 
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Biras the lieutenant, who was also with tht iht eapten 
wounded early in the action. 

The next engagement to be recorded, was fought 
«t some distance from the entrance of Portsmouth luur« 
bor, on the coast of New Hampshire, in the United 
States, between His Majesty's armed brig Boxer, Cap- 
tain Blythe, and the United States armed brig Enterprise, 
Lieutenant Burrows. ^ 

On the 5th of September, these two vessels met ; 
and while yet at some distance from each other, the 
Boxer fired a gun by way of challenge and hoisted the 
British colors at each mast head and an ensign at the 
mizen peake. The enemy continued her course until 
having wore round and made the weather gage of hit 
adversary, fired a shot in his turn and hoisted three na- 
tional colors in imitation of the Boxer. 

About two o'clock, P. M., when the two brigs were 
within a few rods of each other, the crew of the Boxer 
gave three cheers and threw in a broadside upon the 
enemy, which was immediately returned by the enter- 
prise. This conflict now began to rage with all the fury 
which a seafight was capable of assuming. 

About half past three o'clock, the Boxer becoming 
considerably crippled and consequently unmanageable^ 
the Enterprise wore round to lay in a posture for raking^ 
in which position she continued for ten minutes, raking 
the Boxer at each fire with a whole broadside of grape 
and canister, until the situation of the Boxer rendered 
it advisable to surrender, being incapable of further 
resistance. 

In consequence of the crippled state of the Boxer so 
early in the action, her loss was much greater than that 
of the enterprise, In this engagement the commanders 
of both vessels fell \ and the hull and rigging of the 
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Boxer was nearly rendered useless before it terminated. 
Lieutenant Mc Call, on whom devolved the command 
of the Enterprise after the death of Lieutenant Burrows, 
took his prize into Portland harbor, where the bodies of 
th^ two hostile chiefs were interred beside each other 
with military honors 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ment between the hostile Squadrons on Lake Erie\ 
andedby Commodores Barclay and Perry — Com-' 
•e Perry transfers hU Flag^ in the Heat of Action j 
open Boat — British Squadron surrenders — Re- 
I — Retreat of the British Forces from Detroit and 
rstburff — Action at Moravian Village — General 
or continues his Retreat to Ancaster — Remarks. 

NG these operations on the ocean, the American 
intended for the invasion of Canada, had been 
most part quietly resting on their arms, waiting 
fitting out of a fleet which was then in a forward 
> contest the dominion of Lake Erie, with Com- 
Barclay. In the latter part of August this fleet 
idy to sail, consisting of nine vessels of various 
arrying in all fifty-nine guns, the command of 
svas confided to Commodore Perrv: 

British fleet, under Commodore Barclay, consvtf 
six vessels of various sizes, and carrying *ai 
ite of sixty-nine guns, . on the morning of the 
September, descried the American squadron at 
in Put-in-bay, near the head of Lake Erie, 
itish commodore immediately crowded sail and 
3wn upon the enemy, which Commodore Perry 
ring, weighed anchot and got under way to meet 



hostile squadrons formed lines of battle about ten 
, A. M. — but in consequence of the calm which 
jming prevailed on the lake, it was forty-five 
g past eleven before the ships could approach 
range of shot. On the enemy's flag ship, the 
Qce, (which was ahead of the squadron,) nearing, 
troit; the flag ship of Commodore Bacclay.^ o^aed 
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« heavy iire, in opposition to which, the distance bcic:^^ 
80 gieat, the Lawrence could not bring her carronades "^^^ 
bear. Commodore Perry, however, continued to approacn^i 
his antagonist, notwithstanding the disadvantages und 
which he labored. The Queen Charlotte, by this tii 
bad come up and opened her fire upon the Americs 
eommodore ; yet Perry, undismayed by his hazardo— us 
situation, steadily maintained his course, not even wa — iu 
ing for his smaller vessels to come up — until witlHK.JQ 
pistol shot of his adversaries, he commenced a fire k 
turn. He still continued to advance as if he intenS «(/ 
to board the Detroit, until the sides of the LawreE3LC6 
were in a number of places perforated with shot, TiJs 
decks literally swept of his crew, and almost every guo 
rendered useless. 

In this crisis of the engagement, the other Americap 
vessels, which had been delayed by the calm, began (a 
to approach ; and Captain Perry, discovering that the 
Lawrence was becoming completely untenable, embark- 
ed with the greatest coolness into an open boat, in the 
midst of a tremendous cannonade, and transferred hit 
flag to the Niagara, after which the Lawrence dridted 
iQto the British Kne and surrendered. 

■ 

So soon ais Perry raised his flag in the Niagara, he 
ordered his smaller vessels to close with the British 
•quadron ; he then broke through the line and laid him- 
self alongside the Detroit, where he poured in sudi 
tremendous broadsides, that, together with the iajury 
ihe had already sustained, compelled her to surrender. 
The other vessels had all ere this closed into action; 
and having maintained such an incessant fire upon the 
Queen Charlotte as obliged her to follow the example 
of the Detroit, to which destiny the whole fleet was inn^ 
^ew moments compelled to submit. 
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^his victory was certainly signal and decisive on the 
part of the Americans. The intrepid conduct of Cap- 
tain Perry through the whole day, called forth the 
admiration of Captain Barclay with the whole ofhcem 
and crews of his fleet ; but his conduct after the engage- 
ment was no less conspicious for kind . ^ and humanity 
towards the prisoners. To this the brave and generous 
Barclay sets his seal in the following declaration — that, 
** the conduct of Perry towards the captive officers and 
"Aeamen was sufficient to immortalize him.'' 

The loss of the British squadron, in this engagement, 
^t> killed and wounded, amounted to one hundred and 
"ttiirty-five, forty-one of whom were of the former, 
^^nong whom were Captain Finnts and the first Lieuten- 
ant of the Queen Charlotte. In this action, Captain 
Barclay's only remaining hand was disabled, having 
X>reviously lost the other in the service of his king and 
C20untry. The loss of the Americans in killed and 
'Vrounded amounted to one hundred and twenty-three', 
"twenty-six of whom were killed. 

It would be impossible to conceive in what extraordi- 
nary and extravagant language this victory was extolled 
throughout the United States. The circumstance, too, 
of Captain Barclay having an advantage of ten guns 
over the enemy, was a matter ef too much importance 
to make the story take well, to be once lost sight of. 
Nothing, however, was said of the greater number of 
small mit which the enemy possessed — vessels upon 
which, when brought to close quarters, it is next to a 
moral impossibility to bring the guns of a larger vessel 
to bear, while they at the same time possess all the 
power of annoying thenK But the principal disadvantage 
under which Commodore Barclay had to encounter the 
enemy, was not in the number of ships. The American 
government had, for a length of time, been engaged in 
Sie most extensive and vigorous preparations for the 
equipment of a naval force on Lake Erie, which should 

S 
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aiford to thnt nation the ascendencj on that interior oMfaiif 
Being now fully convinced that before a conquest 
could be made of Upper Canada, they must commtnd 
the lake — hence the long inactive state of the Ameocan 
army destined for that service. £k>mmodore Bardaj 
had not in his whole deet fifty seamen*, and even i 
number of these were only rated x>rdinary seamen, the 
deficiency of whom was supplied by soldiers drafted 
chiefly from the Newfoundland fencible regiment, whose 
very situation in life, as soldiersii precluded them from ^ 
any knowledge of the management of a ship, or jjvenof | 
the technical phrases of naval officers. However good 
those men might be in the field in their original capt* 
city as soldiers, their ignorance of the duty to be 
])erformed as sailors, in all the hurry and bustle of • 
sea fight, must have had a strong and powerful tenden- 
cy to reduce them, at least, to one half the strength 
which their number would import. In opposition to 
this, the United States government, in its preparations 
for prosecuting the war on the Canadian frontier, select- 
ed crews to man the fleet on Lake Erie, of the ablest 
and most skilful seamen in the United States navy. 1^ 
was determined by that government that Canada should 
fall before its arms, and therefore nothing was left uudoi»'^ 
which could be done to promote this object. The coi^- 
•ummate diligence with which Perry's squadron hm^^ 
been equipped with seamen and necessaries for the i 
portant service for which it was intended, could not fi 
of tecuring to him the victory, even over a force 
much more potence than that under the command 
Commodore Barclay. The victory once gained, Gen^^ 
rai Harrison, who was daUy receiving reinforcemeuti ^^ 
Fort Meigs, waited to give the ooup d$ gra€$ to tf^ 
•nterprise. 



• AkoBl leroD to each rwiel. 
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After the captirre of the British squadron on Lake 
Brie, Forts Amherstburg, Detroit and the adjacent 
'oats became untenable by the British, and were conse- 
(u^ntly abandone-J. Befbre General Proctor had 
'V&cuated the positions which he occupied on that part 
^f the frontier he destroyed the magazines and foits 
^ether with all such pnblic stores as he could not car- 
y with the' ariny. 

During these tranisactionSj Greneral Harrison having 
"eceived reinforcements amounting to seven or eight 
iKHisand men, including four thousand volunteers from 
iihe state of Kentucky under Samuel Shelby the gover- 
nor of that state, made a descent upon Canada. Cora. 
Perry (Conveyed all the troops, artillery and stores, in 
liis flotilla, from the month of the Miami to the Canadian 
■hore, except the dragoons who were to advance by land 
and so order their march that they inight arrive in the 
seighhorhood of Maiden at the same time with ihfi io- 
iantry. 

General Harrison, on his arrival, having found the 
different posts evacuated, invested General Mc. Arthur 
with the chief command of those garrisons, aodpceaared 
k> pursue the retreating army up the riviel^^3m(aiet 
ivith a force of three thousand men, includiii^-ISBJkmel 
lohnson^s corps of dragoons consisting of one utomind. 

So soon as General Proctor understood that Harrison 
was in pursuit of him, he formed a position mi the right 
bank of the River Thames, near the Moravian villa^, 
and there awaited his approach. On the 5th of October 
the enemy made his appearance in great force. General 
Proctor had formed his troops into line, to the number 
of five or six hundred. The Indians under Tecumseb^ 
to the amount of twelve hundred, occupied a swampy 
thick brushwood to the ri^^t of General Pfoolor^f 
position. 



\ 
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The first moyement which was mfuLe, after a few 
ToUeys, the enemy's cavalry charged tlie British line, 
which completely decided the issue of the day : th( 
line gave way at tlie charge ; and the enemy's cavalri 
formed in the rear to commence with -the rifle, when th( 
British troops surrendered. To the left of the enemy' 

position, which was opposed to the Indiana, the battl ^^ 

raged with more obstinacy. This part of the enemy^ --^f^ 
line had even given way unlil a column under Gove .^f. 
nor Shelby was brought up to its support. Tha IndiaiKrr::]. 
encouraged by the presence of Tecumseh, fought vi^St^ 
an enthusiasm bordering on desperation, nnti} the falL Qf 
that great aboriginal hero, wi\en the Indians viaitn^ir 
gave way until they had entirely left the field 

General Proctor with his stafi" continued their retn^t/ 
until they arrived at the village of Ancaster, aboqt ten 
miles distant from' Burlington Heights, where they re- 
mained a few days to collect the scattered I'emainsof ibo 
army, which amounted to nearly two hundred men. 

Before the American army returned to Detroit, they^, 
consigned to the flames the Moravian village, pretending 
to justify their savage conduct by offering it as a retalia^ 
tionfor what they called the massacre at the River^'^ 
Raisin. 

During General Harrison's absence from Detroit, a 
few of the Indian tribes tendered their services to Gene- 
ral Mc Arthur, to raise the hatchet against the enemies 
of the United States by whom they were readily 
cepted. 

In ihe action at Moravian village, the British lost, ii^ 
killed, wounded and missing, about three hundred anr^ 
rixty-nine, three hundred of whom were prisoners. Thi 
loss of the enemy, in killed and wounded, was aboo^ ^ 
fifty. 
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T%c saeeeM of the American anns on Lake Erie and 
its suiTcmnding shores, had so mtoxicated and bewildered 
kfae enemj, that, in their subsequent movements, nothing 
^ul conquest and victory were cakulcUed upon — ^no 
Allowance whatever was made for a failure in any one 
potnt. ^ *^ Canada must now be ours," was the exulting 
■nd anogmt language of that deluded people. 

General Wilkinson was called from the south to as- 
■tmethe cbmmiand of the American forces in the north, 
in die ' room of General Dearborn, which now with 
€)eneral Hampton's division amounted to about eighteen 
thousand men, to which General Harrison's divisiqn 
iras ordered to be added. Such were the gigantic and 
Jbimidable preparations for the capture of Montreal, 
^riiere the American soldiers were promised, as an ad- 
4ilwiid incilcment, good winter qvarters. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

• Animean Army under General Wilinmimj iUmidm^ 
to invade Montreal^ asaembUs ai Greaadiep biam d ■ 
Movement of that Army dawn the Ewer A. Law^ 
fence — Engagement at Cryaler^a Farm — T^e EmewBjf 
driven off the Field — An American Army'^f mdet Qtm»* 
ral Hampton^ enters Lower Canada at the Chate au gaf 
River — General Hampton' $ Army drivem back to ike 
United Statee Territory— The United Staiee Forces 
retire to winter Quarters — Colonel Murray j with a 
small Force^ advances on Fart George — General Jfc. 
Clure bums the Town of Newark and evacuates tket 
Post — Capture of Fort Niagara by a British Forts 
under Colonel Murray — Capture of Lewistaih^Cap' 
ture of Buffalo and Black Rock — Conflagration of the 
American Frontier on the Niagara River — Overtmes 
of Mediation offered by tJie Russian Emperor — Briiidi 
and American Ministers treat at Oottenburg. 

In the month of October, that portion of the American 
army stationed on the Niagara frontier was ordered to 
SacKCtt's Harbor ; at which place, a short time after- 
wards, General Harrison arrived with such part ci his 
army as was not required for the defence of toe western 
frontier. 

The enemy endeavored, by several false movements, 
lo impose a belief on the British generak, that the inten- 
tion of this force collecting at Sackett's Harbor, was & 
descent upon Kingston. However, their movements 
were so closely watched, that every information neces* 
sary was acquired in due time to ascertain the fntore 
disposition of this truly redoubtable host. 
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Greneral Wilkinson had collected all his forces 
adier's Island, (between Kingston and Sackett's 
) they were embarkied on board the flotilla to de- 
le River St Lawrence. On the 6th of November 
ived at WiHiamsburg, where the stores and mn- 
)f war of this invincible armctda, together with 
:roops, were disembarked on the Canadian ride 
iver, with a view to pass the British posts at 
and its vicinity in the night, undiscovered ; but 
particular they were egregieusly deceived A 
K>ugh small compared with that of the enemy, 
;n held in readiness at Kingston to follow the 
3ntsof the Atnerican array, under the command 
nel Morrison, consisting of the skeletons of the 
d 89th -Regiments and three companies of the 
m Voltigeurs vnth a-lew militia-^^inall, amount- 
icarly eight hund^d men, with a few gun boats 
r on the rear of th& enemy's flotilla. 

le enemy came up with the Fort of Prescot, fid- 
laded that all within was perfectly quiet, they 
sailed upon both elements by such a fire of musket- 
battery guns as at first quite disconcerted their 



» 
rf. 



• the enemy had passed Prescot, (hey continued 
Ivance a few miles further down the river, where, 
norning, as they were preparing the flotilla to 
n towards the rapids of the Long Soult, Colonel 
m with his detachment came up with them. The 
:an General Boyd was ordered to form his divirion 
ng of nearly mur thousand men. They weie 
up in three columns, (one of which was compo- 
lavalry,') under Generals Covington, Swartwout 
les. Colonel Morrison, on account of the supc- 
ingth of the enemy, was compelled for a length 
to act altogether on the defensive. The enemy, 
iated charging with his cavalry on the left of the 
line, attempted to turn thAt flank; but the 
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moment Colonel Morrison pereeired die muMenm, In 
prepared the 49th m conjunction with the 89th to km 
an echelon, while the Vohigeuni and militia, -under 
Lieutenant Colonel Pearson, were employed to flank 
die enemy's infantry. The enemy, perceiving the Bri- 
tish column performing the field movements in double 
quick time, supposed the troops to be leaving the field, 
and in exultation gave a cheer; but before they anifed 
on the ground occupied by the British, a crest was pi»- 
. tented, to penetrate which they had neither courage nor 
discipline sufficient to attempt ; and the heavy oblique 
fire maintained by the echelon forced them to retife ia 
cmdaaon at every efibrt they made. 

After the repeated and unsvcceseful charges of Ai 
enemy's cavalry, the infantry was then ordered to «^ 
vance, who charged with as Httle success as the cavdij; 
and in the last of those sallies of the infentry, the 89tt, 
under Captain Barnes, captured a gun from the assail- 
ants. Colonel Morri£k>n now dosed his column with 
the enemy, who maintained a heavy fire in orderto 
check his advance ; but the cool, steady and deteimined 
front with which the British column advanced by pla- 
toons, who together with the artillery kept up sucha 
tremendous and destructive fire that the enemy was 
driven from his position in dismay, and compeOed lo 
seek refuge in their boats. 

Lieutenant Colonel Pearson with the three compaaiei 
of Voltigeurs and militia at this moment routed tba^ 
enemy's light troops which had been formed to cover 
his retreat ; after which the British troops occupied f«r 
the night the ground upon ^hich the enemy had taJcen 
up his position. 

Never were the cod intrepidity and raperior disei- 
pline of the British troops and militia of Canada 
diq>layed to better advantage dian at the be^de of Crys- 
; (thenama by which tlds engagement has 
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iignated, from the place on which it was fought ;) 
irly demonstrated that in nothing hut numhers 
American army formidable, and by which means 
e unwieldy to its undisciplined generals. 

OSS of the British, in this engagement, amounted^ 
undred and sixty-eight in killed and wounded, 
e of twelve missing: that of the enemy wat 
mdred and thirty-nine in killed, wounded and 



r George Prevost's despatches to Karl Bathurst; 
:ing of the different attempts by the enemy to 
His Majesty's North American colonies, honora- 
ition is repeatedly made of the loyalty and great 
the service of their sovereign, evinced by the 
mts of Canada; and' General Wilkinson, in his 
les to liis government of this afiair, bears ample 
ly to the truth of this statement Among the 
f the enemy was one of their generals, Covinf^ 



enemy, under General Hampton, consisting of 
;ht to ten thousand, on the mprning of the 21st 
", commenced its entry into Canada, by the Cha- 

River, on its march for Montreal; and on the 
aving passed his whole force, magazines, and 

munitions into the British territory, he commen- 
) advance; and coming up with the British 

which he found to be fortified by one continued 
ion of fortifications formed by angles well suppli- 
. ordnance, with a line of breastworks extending 



»>al WilkinBbn'ft Despatchet t«'the Secretarf of War. 

diog to Britii^ accotknti^ vpirards ol^ne bmidred of tbU 
were prisoners of war«^ 
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between — the whole extending for some miles and co^ 
Tered by a wood*. Next morning, with a view it would 
appear to avoid coming in contact with the British posi- 
tion, General Hampton's light troops forming 4hs advance^ 
were discovered advancing on both sides of the Clia- 
teaugay ; but Lieutenant Colont-l De Salaberry, of the 
Canadian Voltigeurs, commanding the British- advanced 
post, by a well concerted disposition of the troops under 
his command, consisting of the light company of ike 
Canadian fencibles and two companies of the VoltigearS) 
completely checked the advance of the enemy's light 
troops on the left bank of the river, with the whole main 
body of the American army under Generals Hampton 
and Izard ; while Captain DiEdly's company of the tluid 
battalion cf embodied militia andCaptaiu Bruyer^ com- 
pany of Chateau gay Chasseurs turned the enemy's 
advance troops on the right bank of the river. The 
enemy finding himself completely foiled in his exerti<Htf 
to pass this pest, retired for s(Hne distance ; but attempted 
repeatedly in the course of the day to^ renew his eSatU^ 
all of which proved equally unsuccessful with his first 
endeavors ; and that night they once more commenced 
their retreat to the opposite side of the line of demarkfr- 
tion. 

• 
By the reports of prisoners who- were taken in tbitaf' 
fair with the enemy at Chateaugay^ General Hampton'^ 
army actually engaged must have amounted to at kul 
seven thousand infantry and two hundred cavalry beadea 
ten pieces of field ordnance, while the British troops ae* 
tnally engaged did not exceed three hundrwil. Tins 



•Oencral Hamploii'a Report* dat«d l«t NinvMibcf, IMi. 

fSir Georg« Pfcroat's Rtport of tl^ Aflblr, tevA Maolredk 
SCth Norcmbar, 18U. 
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stained by the British in this action, in killed| 
ed and missingj amounted to iv^ent/-five : that 
enuuiy to fifty. 

lit the time the enemy made his appearance ia 
f the British position, Sir George Prevost arrived 
B;round from Montreal, and was happily a witnest 
heroic conduct . of the troops engaged iu that 
s achievement ; and in his report to Earl Bathurst, 
Host exulting language, expressed his high appiXH 
31 their conduct. 

3ral Wilkinson had, at an early stage <^ the ezpe« 
transmitted an order to General Hampton to join 
St. Regis ; but that officer having learned the 
' state of Generdl Wilkinson's supplies of pro* 
, and considering the state of the roads which 
this season of the year very indifferent, conceived 
Qost prudent method to <usobey the order, and 
ice himself at too great a distance from his owm 
nes ; he therefore av^led himself of the nearest 
) Montreal, the unsuccessful result of which ma- 
! has just been detailed. 

American army was again ordered to cross tho 
id take up their winter quarters in their own terr 
after repeatedly suffering themselves to bo 
j under the most mortifying and humiliating 
(tances ; with the blame of which the command* 
def charged General Hampton, in conseqneneo 
disobedience of orders, but with which the 
an Secretary of War more properly dharged both ; 
T, it had the effect of checking the military seal 
Btppeared to manifest itself in the American ranki 
tance from the theatre of hostile operations, and 
tely to extinguish the ardor of the troops ot 
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The country along the St. Lawrence being entireif 
exonerated from the incursions of ihe enemy, Colonel 
Murray, of the 100th Regiment, was ordered to ad- 
vance from Burlington Heights, with a small force, 
towards Fort Georgo, with a view «t that time merely to 
prevent the predatory incursions of the enemy under 
General Mc. Clure (then in possession of that post,) on 
the defenceless inhabitants of the surrounding coantry. 
But General Mc Clure, having heardof the disasters 
which had befallen the army destined for Montreal, and 
conscious that a lik^ fate might probably await him and 
his army, with that dastardly cowardice peculiar to him- 
self and a few of his compatriots and traitors wljo joined 
themselves to his train, and against the very spirit of the 
law of nations and of civilized warfare, immersed tiiB 
flourishing town of Newark in one continued sliectof 
flame, and ignobly fled with his followers into his owb 
territory. The historian laments that it is zK>t in his 
power to record one magnanimous act of that recreant 
general, to rescue his name from that gulf of infamy to 
which his nefarious conduct has for ever doomed it. 

On the advance of Major General Riall towards the 
Niagara frontier, the American army, abandoned Lew- 
iston, leaving the command of Fort Niagara to Captaia 
Leonard of the artillery. On the evening of the 18th 
December, preparations were made for taking Fort 
Niagara from the enemy, for which service Colonel 
Murray of the 100th Regiment was selected to take the 
command ; and early on the next morning this gallant 
officer at the the head of the grenadier company of the 
Royal Scots, the grenadier and light companies of th« 
41st Regiment and a detachment of his own corpsy 
crossed the river about two miles above the fort upon 
which they Immediately advanced. On approaching the 
fortress, the centries planted on the outer works were 
surprised and taken, the countersign obtained, and in * 
few minutes the fort Was carried at the point of the 
bayonet^ 
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J loss ou the part of the British, in this affair, vrpA 
IX killed and five wounded : that of the enenay 
ted to sixty-five killed and fourteen wounded, and 
lole of the garrison made prisoners consisting of 
three hundred and fifty. There were in the fort, 
time of its capture, twenty-seven pieces of ord- 
of weighty calihre, three thousand muskets with 
paratus, besides large magazines of camp equipetge 
ilitary clothing, which of course fell into the bands 
yietors. 

or Leonard, the commandant of the garrison, who 
a farm on the margin of the river about five 
i^KJve the fort, conceiving every thing on the lines 
educed to a state of tranquility, ventured to leave 
t the preceding eveniug tor his farm, in order to 
to some domestic affairs, only received his first 
il by hearing a royal salute fired from the garrison 
bresdc in honor of the glorious achievement. 

lie same day in -which Fort Niagara was captured, 
lage of Lewiston, about eight miles above Fort 
'a, was taken possession of by a British force un* 
ajor General Risdl, without opposition, in which 
;he public magazines were well fiUed with pro* 
! and other military stores. 

raids the latter part of the sanie month. General 
crossed the Niagara River at Black Rock, at the 
f a force consisting of about six hundred men^ 
ments from the 8th or King's Regiment, 4l8^ 
nd 100th regiments, with a few militia volunteers, 
ive of six or seven companies of the Royal Scoti 
the command of Lieutenant Colonel Gordon, whp 
iirected to land between the villages of Buffidp 
lack Rock, about two miles distant from each 
with a view to divert the garrison of BlftQk Roek 
the other troops were landing in front of Aal post ; 
consequence of th« severity of tlM wettheri f 

T ■' ■"■ ' 
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n>aber of the boats were stranded, by which 
the troops were unable to laud in time to effect the 
ject for which they were previously intended ; howeve^ "X, 
the enemy was driven from both positions in a sho- -^ 
time. The American loss in this affair was upwards ^mA 
five hundred, one hundred and thirty of whom we ::»e 
prisoners of war : the loss of the British was ineonsidei^^-a^ 
ble compared with that of the en€;my. 

The state of exasperation to which the nind of ev^ jy 
British subject had been wrought by the conduct of I^^c. 
Clure, in burning the town of Newark, «nd exposing^ to 
all the inclemency of a Canadian winterboth the helplessf 
infant and infirm old age, that nothing but a similar re- 
taliation could assuage ; the whole line of frontier, (nggt 
Buffalo to Fort Niagara, was therefwe burnt to asbes. 

During this year, the Russian Emperor, Aleicander^ 
had t<;udered his services as mediator between Gieat^-^ 
Britain and the United States ; biit Great Britain d 
clined submitting the question to a monarch whow 
already known to entertain a great share of jealousy _ 
the extent of the maritime power Great Britain possessed; 
but offered to treat with America by plenipotentiaric 
immediately named by the two gover^ents, in an 
neutral dominion. To this the United States accede 
and Gotteuburg was determined as the place of ne^ti 
tion- 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 

of t?ie Effect the /(fregoing .military Operatioli$ 
on the Government and People of the United 
i9 — A British military Command despatched for 
Protection of the London and Western Districts — 
%gement at Long ^ Woods — Unsuccessful Attack 

Odeltown by a Part of (feneral WiUdnson^s Ar^ 
'Invasion of Upper Canada by an American Armsf 
r General Broum—^Surrender of Fort Erie-^Ad^ 
^ of the American Armydimm the Niagara jR^ccr— 
Btachment of British Troops moves out to check 
idvance of the Enemy* ' 

total failure of th^ expeditions which had been 
ach expense fitted out for th^ invasion of Canada^ 
siderablj subdued that ardor for military ren^/wn, 
at the commenceinent of the war, considering 
^nceless state of Canada, promised so rich a har* 
laurels to the United States — add to this the 
anner in which all diplomatic intercourse between 
tile nations was carried on, owing no doubt to 
nentous interest which Great Britain took in thd 
the Peninsula for the independence of Europe. 

ing, therefore, of very great consequence occui^ 
the month of March — if we except the predal 
»n9 of the enemy stationed at Maiden, aided by a 
itors, on the inhabitants of the Western and 
districts ; in consequence of which a general 
'as issued for the Royal Scots and 89th light 
lies and a company of Kent militia under Captain- 
igor, the whole detachment under the command 
tain Stewart of the Royal Scots, amounting to 
ne hundred and seventy, to take up aposition 
aware Town, on the River Thames. Here, for 
weeks, the detachment lemained vnmoleeted ». 
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and from the tranquil appearance which the whole 
country presented, it was conceived unnecessary longer 
to detain the militia on duty, they were therefore ordered 
home. 

The militia had pfro'ceeded hut a short distance od 
their route homeward, hefor6 they diijcovercd a large 
column of the enemy fortifying a commianding position 
on the road leading through the Long Woods. The 
two light companies at Delaware Town, together with 
Captain Mc. Grigor's militia who formed the advance 
guard, on the morning of the 4th of March, commenced 
a march through a trackless desert towards the enemy*. 
During the day, the advance had several desultory 
skirmishes with the enemy's reconnoitering parties^ 
which together with the great depth of snow tended very 
much to retard the progress of the troops ; it was there- 
fore nearly sunset before they came up widi the main 
body of the enemy, who had strongly fortified themselves 
Od the summit of a very steep hill, by a stockade work 
raised breast high, about twenty-two miles from Dela- 
ware Town. 

Captain Mc. Grigor's militia was ordered to mov^ 
round and engage the enemy on his left, while the two 
companies of regulars engaged him in front : a line was 
formed under a most destructive fire from the enemy's 
breastworks. The hill upon which the enemy hsA 
taken up his position actually at this moment presented 
the appearance of a volcano belching forth cataracts of 
streaming fire and columns of smoke ; the air was filled 
with one continued roar of musketry, resembling tluf 
rolling of a thousand drums ; 9hd as if to add a moie 



* A more efficient advance for.that serrice conid scarcely hxn 
been sheeted from the whole force in Ui^per Canada, than thif 
Uadfiil of militia, led by that gallant yeteran Me. Grigor. 
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(erriile grandetir to the scene, the sun shot forth a few 
imrtiai rays, through a dense forest, on the conflicting 
psriiesy many of whom were not permitted to see his 
iati ray that evening. 

The night was now fast approaching ; it was therefore 
determined to charge the enemy in his works, for which 
service th^ Royal Scots Light company was ordered ; 
^nd for the purpose of which, the road heing exceedingly 
narrow, it was formed into an open column of sections 
iright in front, in which order i) proceeded down the hill 
in douhle quick time : but in attempting to ascend the 
Iiill on wMch the enemy was- posted, it was discovered 
to have been rendered one solid sheet of ice by previ- 
<Hisly throwing^ on it a quantity of water, and again 

- covering the deception with snow ; every effort, there- 
fere, to ascend the hill became completely ineffectual ; 

. and, what rendered the circumstance particularly morti- 

- fying, Captain Mc Grigor perceiving the company 
advancing to the charge in the most fearless and un- 
daunted manner, with a view to co-operate, led his 
company up to the left of the enemy's works, and was 
on the point of effecting an escalade, but unfortu- 
nately for want of timely assistance, was once more 
repnked.- 

In this short but sanguinary engagement, every of- 
ficer, except one, and nearly every noncommissioned 
officer, with an Immense number of rank and file ot 
the British forces, were either killed or wounded ; 
and all who could not escape out of the ravine were 
made prisoners of war, though the enemy retreated 
that same night about nine o'clock, taking with him 
only a few prisoners that were able to ride cm horse- 
back, behind his mounted riflemen. The American 
strength was between four and five hundred, most of 
K^om were Kentucky volunteers. 
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Nothing particular transpired on the frontieni after 
this, until the beginning of July, if we except a de- 
scent which was made upon Odeltown in the month 
of March, by a division of General Wilkinson's army 
stationed at Plattsburgh ; but who were, by the de- 
termined baiven of the troops composing the garrisoo 
at that post, under the conmiand of Major Hancock) 
driven back, and with a considerable loss, to the be- 
siegers. 

Early on the morning of th& dd of July, an Ameri' 
can army under the command of Major General 
Brown, consisting of about seven thousand men, in' 
vaded Canada, crossing the lines opposite to BladC- 
Rock, on the Niagara frontier, whence they imm^^ 
ately advanced on Fort Erie, the garrison of whids- 
consisted of one hundred and thirty-seven of the 8(1^ 
or King's Regiment, commanded by Major Buck o^ 
the same corps. General Brown, commander in chie^ 
of the inva<Hng army, immediately summoned th^ 
garfisc^ to surrender, with which summons die oom-^ 
mandant complied without resistance. 



The America^ general, pushed with a suceess 
imusual lately to the arms of the United States, ad^ 
Tanced his army down the Niagam River, towards 
the British post at the mouth of the Chippawa or 
Ifelland River, at which place, Genersl Riall, 
commanding the British army on the Niagara firdntief 
at that penod, determined to give him a check until 
tether assistance should arrive; fbr which purpose 
hs concentrated his little force at that place, consist- 
ing of five companies of the Royal Soots, a part of 
Ibt 9dik «r King's B^giment, a part Of t)io 100th 
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J^g^bnant, tnd the 2d Lincoln militiay aoKmntiiig in 
idl to about fifteen* hnndied men*. 

Oh the approacb of the American army next day 
towards Chippawa/ a detachment composed of oae 
troop of the 19th Lig^t Dragoons conunanded by Ma- 
jor Lisle, the Li^ Infantry company of the Royal 
Scots and a smal^ detachment of the King's Regi- 
ment, with two brass field pieces, twenty-four pounders^ 
was directed to move out in the direction of the ene- 
■ my in cHtier to FeConnoitre bis force and ascertain Mi 
strength. 

THe enemy's advance #as discovered about two 
miles above the mouth of the Chippawa River; a 
few shots were exchanged,, afler which a strong co- 
lumn of the enemy issued from the woods (where 
they had previously taken shelter,)' with a view to' 
charge and capture the gpt$; but a charge from the 
cavalry drove them^ to tl^ former retreat, in precipi^- 
tatic^ and dismay.- 



^ p* 



After the purposed of tHo^reconnoitering party were' 
as far accomplished as existing circumstances wouh| 
admit, it retired in rear of the works at Chippawa^ 
at the same time cutting away the bridge sepaiatini^ 
the two armies^ 

Thus lay the contending forceis during that nighC^ 
within pistol shot of each other — ^thd' outposts occasion*^ 
ally skirmishing, which increased at daybreak, when 
Major General Riall ordered that ^ biidga across the 



HPivB compftnies of i&e Rx^yaT rScoti /iififin left to garrlsMr 
Fort George and Miasissaffaa, and: p^ of ttlie 100th to garri- 
aon Fort Niagara i part oi the Oili or Kiog^f wnt captosed la 
Fort Eria. 
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Cbippawa ehoiild again be repaired, (reaolTUg, 
withstanding the great disparity of force, to meet 
antagonist in the field,) which was so far completed 
to raider it passable for the army by three o^cloek 
die afternoon. 



la 



The Britbh army now prepared to more out to 
the enemy, who had strongly posted his '^ line on 
plain, about a mile and a quarter above Chippawft— _ 
i^t of which, commanded by^ General Scott, res^^ted 
on the Niagara River, supported by. a park of artiir 
muder Captain Towson ; the left, composed of the N 
York and Pennsylvania volunteers under Gen 
Porter, rested on the woods, supported in front 1^^ « 
large body of riflemen and Indiana ; and a strong hn^gmda 
m fMur, uodar General Rij^ey, at a leaenre. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

gement an the Plains of Chippawa — The Advanef 
the Britishy under Colonel Pearson^ moves otU and 
ages the Enemyl^s Out-^osts — Main Bodies of the. 
Armies advance to Battle-^The British retire in Rear 
heir Works at Chippawa — Attempts of the American 
mj to cross the River Welland— -Retreat of the Bri' 
. Army to Fort George — General Brown moves 
m and invests that Fort — General Riall moves out 
Fort George with Part of Ms Force — Both Armiesi 
forced — General Brown retreats on Chippanoa* 

E advance guard of the British, composed of the 
companies of the Royal Scots, the 8th or King^s 
lent, the 100th Regiment and the LineoTn Militia 
panied by a few Indian warriors^ {the whole corn- 
ed by Colonel Pearson,) advanced towards the 
with a view to draw the enemy into action, the 
I and Indians occupying the woods ; when, about 
ast three o'clock, tiiey were sharply engaged with 
lemy's riflemen and Indians, who at first checked 
advance, and even, for a time, compelled them to 
I*, until the light troops of the regulars were brought 
their support, at which the enemy fled in all 
ions. 

this time, the main body of the British army was 
d in line, which, when compared with that dif the 
|r, presented more the appearance of the wing of a 
ent than an opposing army. The line wbb composed , 



this crisis of the action, Lieutenant Colonel Thomatf 
m, of the 2d Lincoln Militia, was wounded, after whicV 
nmand of that corps deyolred on Major David Seeord, 
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of four companies of the Royal Scots, on the ri^ 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Grordon, (the lig 



tenant Colonel the Marquis of Tweedale ; the left of 
the line, supported by two pieces of field ordnanoc, 
twenty-four pounders, planted on the margin of tli^- 
rive^ 

The armies, being thus arranged, commenced^ t£«i^ 
conflict; a steady fire from both s»de» was for some < 
time maintained ; when the King's Regiment was order- 
ed to the right of the line,- and the Royal Scots and 
100th Regiment were directed to charge the enemy's 
crest, which was gallantly received hy two regiments 
of General Scot's brigade which moved forwaid for thit 
purpose ; after which the fire re^commenced with re- 
doubled fuiy, while ihe artillery- was literally making 
lanes through the columns ; but the explosion of a British 
ammunition wagon so materially injured one of the 
guns as completely to- silence it; and-th& increasing fire 
which the enemy was enabled to maintain, in conse- 
quence of his line continually filling up from the reserve, 
was making such a visible impression on the British 
ranks, that General Riall found himself no longer able 
to sustain.the fight against a force so imequal in numeri- 
cal strength, and gave orders to abandon the field ; the 
troops, therefore, retired in rear of the works at Chip- 
pawa^. destroying the bridge they had previously repaired 
across that river. 

The* loss on both sides might be said^to be nearly 
equal, amounting to four or five hundred. Lieutenant 
Colonel the Marquis of Tweedale and Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Grordon were amongst the wounded. The 2d 
Lincoln Militia, under Major David Secord^ distinguish- 
ed themselves in this action by feats of genuine bxavei^ 
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^d heroism, stimulated by the example of their gallant 
leader, which are seldom surpassed even by the most 
experienced veterans. Their loss was proportionate 
^ith that of the regular army. « 

Three «rf«ur days subsequent to the sanguinary cou" 
flict on the plains at Chippawa, were mostly employed 
by the enemy in burying their own dead and burning 
those of the British ; after which, several ineffectual ef- 
forts were made by General Brown to cross the Welland 
River, contemplating an advance on Fort George , but^ 
at each of his attempts, he was promptly met by piquet 
guards of the British posted along the margin of the 
river for that purpose. 

General Riall, however, in a few days, gave orders 
that the remnant of his armv should retire under the 
shelter of Fort George and Mississagua, imtil reinforce- 
ments could be collected to place him on more equal 
ground with the enemy ; after which. General Brown 
moved his army towards those posts within a mile and 
a half of the British — his army forming a crescent, his 
right resting on the Niagara River, his left on Lako 
Ontario. 

The American army had no sooner taken up a position 
in front of Fort George, than their foraging parties, or 
rather marauders, commenced a systematic course of 
plunder upon the defenceless inhabitants within the vi-^ 
cinity of their camp, most of whom, at the time;^ 
consisted of women and children : even amongst the 

feneral officers were acts of pillage perpetrated, ihat^ 
ad such occurred with private soldiers in the British 
army, would have stamped a stigma on the character of 
^i}ritiflbi in ihe eyes of America, for which no coursQ 
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.of conduct wliich they could ever after have pursued 
trould have sufficieatly atoQedj|. 

The most unwearied vigilanee had heen exercised by 
.the American General to watcli every avenue by which 
any part of the British might possibly escape from the 
position within the works ; yet, notwithstanding all the 
care and vigilance practised by General Brown and the 
forces under his command. General Riall contrived to 
inarch a part of his litde army, a few anununition wa- 
gons and two six pounders, field pieces, under night 
and unperceived, through his lines to a rendezvous &r 
Kinforcements at the 12 and 20 mile creeks. 

During the interval in which General Riall was recei* 
Ting reinforcements from York and other military posts 
on that side of Lake Ontario, Creneral Brown also 
foceived a stroag reinforcement under General Izard, 



H General S. of the Nev-Tork militia, who had joined theannf 
In Canada, under General Brown, appeared, uiiider nig^ht, with 
about two hundred mounted men, before a small farm house ia 
the vicinity of Fort George, where a wealthy farmer, whose resi- 
dence was on the bank of the Niagara River, had sent the female 
part of his family with the most valuable part of his goods, as s 
place of safety, the house being surrounded with woods. The 
General took possession of the goods and divided wiUi his fol- 
lowers, reserving for himself a set of silver spoons, a great coat 
sufficiently large to fit over his own, with as much of a chest of 
tea as he could conveniently carry in a flannel shirt sewed up at 
one end for that purpose. With these the gallant general march- 
td off in quest of other *' deeds of martid glery." He next mei 
a young man of the name of Thompson, whom he made a pri- 
•oner, and from whom he took a silver watch ; but approaching 
too near the British piquets, in an encounter, he was mortally 
wounded. The young man from whom- he had taken the watch 
was then commanded to pilot them to a place of safety, where 
the general's wound could be Attended to : he very naturally con- 
ducted them to his father'^ liouse, where the general died, and 
the next officer in command realored the watch tq the yofing 8m# 
J^m whoiall waatakaa. 
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ter which he n^ade a few ineffectual assaults on Fort 
eoige ; but, finding ajl his e£R>its to carry^ that fort 
litless, and the British army receiving fresh acquisi* 
^s of strength, all seemed to conspire to render the 
8e of General Brown entirely hopeless. 

(Seneral Brown now perceiving the situation in which 
i was placed— 4he forts in his front to him completely 
ipregnable, and an army in his rear in full flow oif 
irits laid every day gathering new strength, (though 
' no means equal to Ms as regarded numbers,) a Cana- 
in militia, unexpectedly to him, fervent beyond a 
rallel in the cause of their king and country — ^begai^ 
w to think of a safe retreat, in pursuance of which, 
the morning of the 25th July, he commenced hia 
trqgrade. 

Greneral Brown's movements, however, were too 
>sely watched to permit him to escape unnoticed, 
arcely had the conception of a retreat matured itself 
^ a purpose in the mind of the American General, ere 
lad unfolded itself to the penetrating eye of General 
r Gordon Drummond, who had diat day arrived on 
3 Niagara frontier, and preparations were immediatl- 
made to intercept him. 
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.CHAPTER XXX. 

General Brown meditates a Retreat — He is intercepted 
by a Part of the British Army at Lundy^s Lane^Se- 
vere Contest for the Advantage of that Po«i<to»— 
British Reinforcements arrive — The Artnits close to a 
general Action — The Engagement assumes a sangvi' \ 
nary Aspect'-^Loss sustained on both Sidey-^Remarh' 

The British army, at the time General Brown com- 
menced hi 3 retreat, was scattered in small cantonments 
over twenty or thirty miles of country ; but, like a well 
ordered and systematic machine, every part was in a 
moment simultaneously in motion, to concentrate their 
united strength at a point where they would be likely to 
intercept the enemy. 

DetacliAitots of the Royal Scots and 41st regiments 
and a small body of Indians, amounting in all to atiout 
live hundred men, under the command of Colonel 
Tucker, (supported on the river by a party of seamen 
nud marines^ under rhe direction of Caplam Dobbs of 
the Royal Navy,) passed over to the American side of 
tfie River Niagara, with a view to disperse or capture a 
body of the enemy stationed at Lewiston. The object 
<ji this movement being accomplished, the troops were 
again withdrawn at Queenston. The 41st and 100th 
regiments, under Colonel Tucker, were sent back to 
garriion Fort George, Mississagua and Niagara : General 
Dmmmond moving on towards the Falls, >yith a force of 
about eight hundred strong ccmsisting of detachments of 
the Ro;^ al Scots, 89th and King's, vnOi the light com- 
pany oi' the 41 St Regiment, to join General Biall's di« 
vision of the army as soon as it should arrive from the • 
several bivouacs at which it had been stationed. 
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As soon as the column of the British army under the 
tommand of Lieutenant Colonel Morrison had arrived 
<^1 the rising ground near the end of Lundy's Lane, on 
the main road leading from Queenstou to Chippawa, the 
enemy was just taking possession of that position. 
W'ithout a moment's delay, the troops which had arrived 
t>n the ground were formed in line on the north-ea^t 
*ide of the height, their left resting on the Queenston 
road, and the conflict commenced. 

The troops from the Twelve and Twenty Mile creeks 
together with a detachment of the King's Regiment, as 
they arrived, were formed on each side of Lundy's 
Lane. This line was supportedjin front by two twenty- 
four pounders, [field guns,] which were covered by a 
^nall squadron of the 19th Light Dragoons and a de- 
tachment of infantry. 

The British line being thus disposed, notwithstanding 
l^e superior strength of tiie enemy, in about ten minutes 
dislodged him from the position he had first taken at 
the point of the bayonet. The sun was now fast de- 
scending towards the western horizon ; and detachments 
df the 1st and 2d Lincoln militia continued to arrive from 
the different out-posts they had been occupying, who 
joined in maintaining the summit of the hiV until the 
whole of General RialPs division should come up. 

General Drummond, after dislodging the enemy from 
the partial possession he had gained on the hill, again 
formed his line with as much despatch as existing cir- 
cumstances would admit, placing his artillery which 
insisted of two twenty-four pounders, two six pound- 
ers [brass field pieces,] and a rocket party, in front of 
the centlPB of his position, near the right side of Lundy's 
latie leading down the hill to &e Queenston road, sup- 
ported, by the second battalion of the 89th Regiment 
under Colonel Morrison. Scarcely had this arrangement 
of the British forces been completed^ before the position 
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was furiously assailed b j General Scott's brigade, it 
the point of the bayonet ; but the enemy was repolnd 
with great slaughter. A tremendous fire was then oqB" 
menced on the crest of the British position, by the fint 
brigade of the enemy staldoned near a copss between 
Lundy's Lane and the Falls of Niagara ; and the 9di, 
11th and 22d regiments and Captain Towsgh's brigade 
of artillery, stationed on the Queenston road. 

During this stage of the engagement, the light eom- 
pany of the Royal Scots arrired on die ground fnn 
the Twenty Mile Creek ; and a courier was despatdM 
to countermand the route of the lOdd Regiment ari 
detachment's of the King's and 104th regiments, wko 
had, in a mistake, taken the road to Queenston from 
the Beach-woods, and to hasten their moyemoit to 
the field of action. 

On the brow of the hill at the east end of Lundy^ 
Lane, for the possession of which the armies hifh^ 
had principally contended, Oeneial Drummond now 
planted his artillery, as it appeared to form the key to 
the position. On this quarter, therefore, the enemy bt 
a length of time directed his whole efforts ; and not- 
withstanding the carnage was truly appaling, no visible 
impression had yet been made. Still, on this part of 
the field did the whirlwind of the conflict continue to 
rage with awful and destructive fuiy : columns of Ibe 
enemy, not unlike the undulating surge of the adjacent, 
cataract, rushed to the charge in close and impetuoai 
succession. 

In this fearful and tremendous stage of the contest} 
the British forces both regular and militia, finding them- 
selves pressed by an overwhelming force, simultaneoudy 
closed round the guns, apparently determined to conleit 
their possession with the last drop of British blood oa 
the ground, fully assured of their importance to a fir 
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vorable terminaflon of the engagement — in short, hotli 
aimies appeared to be roused to a state of desperation ' 
Icir victory. 

The enemy at length succeeded to make a slight turn 
on the left of the British position ; at which period, 
Greneral Riall, who commanded tliat division of tiki 
army, was severely wounded in the arm, and having 
passed to the rear for the purpose of having his wound 
dressed, in his return to resume the command, was in- 
tercepted by a colulnn of the enemy and made prisoner 
ci war. 

It was long before this crisis of the engagement tliat 
the curtains of night had enveloped the scene ; but in- 
stead of that circumstance tending to abate tbe fury of 
war which had now completely drenched the field with 
the blood of the combatants, the rage of battle ap- 
peared only to increase as the night advanced. Still 
did the enemy continue to direct his strongest force 
against the crest of the British position ; but his repeaicK} 
charges were as often received and repelled by the 
regular, fencible, and militia forces engaged, with that 
intrepid gallantry for which the British array has ever 
been characterized. Charges were made in such rapid 
succession and with such determined vigor that often 
were the British artillerymen assailed in the very act of 
spunging and charging their guns ; and often were the 
muzzles of the guns of the contending armies hauled 
up and levelled within a few yards of each otlner : the 
havoc of lives on both sides, under such circumstances, 
may be better conceived than described. 

The battle having raged with almost unprecedented 
ftiry for upwards of three hours, both sides appeared 
for a time mutually to suspend hostilities ; during which 
the British troops were supplied with fiesh ammunition, 
and the enemy employed himself actively in brinj^- 
ing up his reserve columns ; after which, the ftr« was 

\2 
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recommenoed from tl^ Queenston load on the left of 
the British columu ; however, it i^as discovered that 
this vras only a diversion to mask the intention of a lai]0e 
body of the enemy's fresh troops, which was actually 
moving on the right of the British position, to outflank 
it. General Drummond commenced immediately to 
draw his strength towards this flank of his army, forag- 
ing a line in a field of grain, upon which the enemy 
were seen to advance in slow and silent pace. The 
British line formed to repel this new attack, was direct- 
ed to kneel sufficiently low to prevent being perceived 
by the enemy ; but scarcely had General Drummond 
completed this order of arrangement, before the enemy's 
column made its appearance and advanced within a few 
yards of the British line, when the signal was made to 
fire a volley and charge — the effect of that single fire 
upon the enemy's ranks was awful in the extreme — 
those of the enemy who were able made a precipitate 
retreat. 

^^ The enemy's eflbrts to carry the hill," says General 
Drummond in his despatches, ^^ were continued until 
midnight, when he had suffered so severely from the 
superior steadiness and discipline of His Majesty's 
troops, that he gave up the contest and retreated with 
great precipitation to his camp beyond the Chippawa, 
burning, as he passed, the flour mills at Bridgewater. 
On the following day he abandoned his camp, threw the 
greatest part of his baggage, camp equipage and provi- 
sions into the rapids aoove the falls ; and destroying the 
bridge at Chippawa, he continued his retreat in great 
disorder towards Fort Erie." 

^' The loss sustained by the enemy," adds Sir Gordon 
Drummond, ^' in this severe action, cannot be estimated 
at less than fifteen hundred men^ including several hun- 
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JieJtjff M ioPerg left in our hands*. Generals Brown and 
JBMt were . among the wounded. His whole foroe^ 
irlicb.was iteyer rated at less than fi?e thousand men, 
was all engaged." 

In .General Drummond's report of this action, hit 
vetoxK of lolled, wounded and missing is as follows, 
namely: 

Killed, ....«.c... 8^ 

Wounded, *•• 669 

Missing, •• •^•^ 193 

Prisoners, • 42 

Total, ...- • 87a 

By the regimental returns of the British army, inclu- 
JAog those of the militia hoth before and after this 
engagement, the whole British force consisted of two 
thousand eight hundred ; but before the arrival of the 
tnx^ under Colonel Scott of the lOdd Regiment, It 
did not exceed sixteen hundred. . 

Of M the batdes (says a writer on this subject,) fought 
in America, the action at Lundy's Laske was unques- 
tionably the best sustained and by far the most sangui* 
nary. The rapid charges and real contest with the 
bayonet were of themselyes sufiicient to render this en- 
gagement conspicuous. Traits of real bravery and hercHC 



*In General Brown's report of this action. His return of killed, 
wounded and missing is as follows : 

KiUed, 171 

Wounded, 570 

Missing, 117 

Total, 858 
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devotion-'were that night displayed by (iiose eopgedlj 
which would not suffer in a comparison with tboM^ 
bited at the storming of St. Sebastiani ^r-^t 
Quatre Bras. 

Both the belligerent armies have oflfered liieircbfaif 
for victory in this engagement— upon what grouUdi the 
American general could propose such a claim are best 
known to himself. The result of the action, compared 
with Greneral Brown's first instructions as set foith in his 
despatches to the American secretary of war, contradicts 
in the most pointed terms even the slightest stiggestioife. 
of a victory on the part of the American arms. ^^ It im 
proper here to mention," says General Brown in th& 
despatches alluded to, ^^ that having received advice^s 
as late as the 20th, from General Gaines, that our flee'C: 
was then in port and the commodore sick, we ceased to 
look for co-operation from that quarter^ and determined 
to disencumber ourselves of the baggage and march di- 
rectly for Burlington Heights. To mask Aiis intention^ 
and to draw from Schlosser a supply, I fell back upon 
Chippawa. As this arrangement, under the increased 
force of the enemy, left much at hazard on our own 
side of the Niagara ; and as it appeared, by the before 
stated information, that the enemy was about to avail 
himself of it, I conceived that the most effectual method 
of recalling him from this object, was to put myself in 
notion towards Queenston." 

Now, a question very naturally presents itself— Did 
General Bro^vn or the army under his command, in pur- 
suance of the declared intention of the general, make a 
solitary effort after the action, to force a passage to Bur- 
lington, or even attempt to maintain the ground he held 
during the action ? The reverse was the case. Let Gene- 
ral Brown speak for himself. " I therefore believed it 
proper," says that general in another part of his report, 
" that General Ripley and the troops should return to 
camp," that is, beyond Chippawa, a distance of nearly 
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oftii iniBBL Xiondy's Lane, the field of action, leaving 
. Ae British troops in peaceable possession of the ground 
thej hftd gained, and during the arduous contest main- 
^iiBDed by their prowess and steady discipline; and, 
itai^dq^, the American forces continued their retreat in 
gMt disorder towards Fort Erie*." Here wa» victory 
•ivifil a witness ; aid just such a victory did Buonaparte 
gjAi at Waterloo. 

General Brown not only abandoned the plans of ope- 
irfttidn which he had formed previous to the action at 
iMiidy's Lane, but '^ retreated in great disorder towards 
Tort Erie," where his egress from the British territory 
might be more easy ; and in his way destroyed the 
bridge across the Chippawa, in order to retard the ad- 
vance of the British light troops on his rear. 



*G«ii6nJ Dniouiioiid's Report of tfas Aciton. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Tike Biitish Army^ under General Drvtumond^ pttmmii 
Enemy to Fort Erie — General Drummond inoetH-'tKi 
Poft — Nocturnal Assault on Fort Erie and the AJ^' 
ing Batteries in Possession of the Enemy — DisfoMBk 
of the Force intended for that Assault — Faihrt of 
that Assault — Sortie by the American Forces en ikt 
British Batteries in Front of Fort Erie— Result oftlik 
Sortie — Retreat of both Armies — Concluding Remarih'^ 

The American generals, unacquainted with the jx^cf 
of war, had suffered themselves to he too easily elatea 
by the imaginary successes which attended the Ameii- 
can arms during the first operations in this canapaigD, 
were now proportionably overwhelmed with disappoint- 
ment at the signal defeat with which they met at 
Lundy's Lane ; and confined themselves widnn the 
limits of Fort Erie and the adjacent shore, as far as 
Snake Hill, a distance of two miles ; in front of which 
position. General Drummond, with as many of the 
remaining British forces as could be spared for that ser- 
vice, advanced in a few days. 

The British army had no sooner taken up their posi- 
tion in front of Fort Erie than preparations were 
immediately made to storm the fort and American posts. 
Creneral Graines, on whom had devolved the command 
of the second division of the northern army of the 
United States, in the absence of Generals Brown and 
Scott, who had both been wounded at Lundy's Lane, 
now directed his whole attention to strengthening the 
Fort and outworks as far as Snake HiU. 

On the Idth of August, Grcneral Drummond having 
previously completed his batteries, commenced a brisk 
cannonade on the position of the enemy, which^ with 
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* few intermiflmoins, was continued for two days ; after 
-Wiksh it was determined to carry the fort and outworks 
of the enemy by a nocturnal assault. In pursuance of 
*ni» purpose, General Drummond formed his troops into 
^ee dlivisioDs; the first under Lieutenant Colonel 
^ifcher of De Wattville's rcjipment, consisting of the 
j King's Regimant, the Regiment Do Wattville and flank 
[ companies of the 89th and 100th regiments, directed 
^gainst the enemy's entrenchments at and near Snake 
Hill ; the second, under Lieutenant Colonel Drummond 
of the 104th Regiment, consisting of the flank compa- 
Xlies of the 41st and 104th regiments and a bodji of sea- 
.^e^ and marines under the direction of Captain Dobbs 
of the Royal Navy, against the fort ; and the 3d, under 
lieutenant Colonel Scott of the 103d Regiment, con- 
sisting of the 103d Regiment supported by two compa- 
nies of the Royal Scotts, against the entrenchments 
adjoining the fort. 

This arrangement being c(Hnpleted, the division des- 
tined for the attack of Snake Hill, marched by a 
circuitous route at four o'clook on the afternoon of the 
day previous to the attack, in order to gain the vicinity 
of tne point of the enemy's works in sufficient time to 
co-operate with the other divisions of the army. 

About two o'clock on the morning of the 15th, the 
several divisions of the British army moved on towards 
the enemy's entrenchments ; but as soon as the column 
directed against Snake Hill had emerged from the 
woods, it came in contact with an abbattis within twelve 
or fifteen paces of the enemy's entrenchments, defended 
by a heavy column of infantry imder the command of 
Major Wood and the artillery under Captain Towson. 
this for a time completely checked its advance. 

However, it was soon announced by a tremendous fire 
from the guns in the fort, and from the columns of in- 
fantry defending the entrenchments near the shore of 
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tbe lake, tliat die other two odunuif, muler IJeuteniDt 
Colonels Scott and Drummoady had commenced an lih 

fault on the enemy's yirorks. 

At the first outset of the two last columns, the esenqf 
succeeded in turning the column on the left under Cob' 
nel Scott ; bmt that under Colonel Drummond penetiated 
the enemy's W4)rks and charged through his ranks wifli 
such irresistable impetuosity that nothing seemed suffi- 
ciently impregnable to arrest its progress. Lieutenant 
Colonel Scott, in the mean time, rallied his oolamn 
which Jiad been partially turned on one flank, and tb6 
fort was assailed m almost every quarter by Ibe bese- 
gers ; an escalade was effected, the enemy drove from 
the ramparts at the point of the bayonet, and the gam 
of the fort turned upon the gariison ; all of which pr^ 
ludes of victory had actually been gained a few minutes 
.after the first alarm. 

The battle raged with a fury seldom equalled. He 
British troops having previously, in pursuance of an or- 
der to that effect, divested their muskets of the flints, 
every foot of ground was contended at the point of tbe 
bayonet, which rendered the carnage more dreadful and 
appaling. 

Lieutenant Colonel Druinmond, during the conflict 
within the fort, performed most extraordinary acts of va- 
lor : in the hottest of the battle he would present himself 
encouraging his men both by example and precept. But 
in the very moment when victory was declaring herself 
in favor of the Biitiflh arms, some ammunition which 
had been^ placed imder the jdatform ignited from &e 
firing of the guns to the rear, and a dreadful explosion 
was the result, by which the greater part of the British 
forces which had entered the fort, were literally blowft 
into the air. 
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1 the exertions of the few British troops who survi- 
be explosion were found ineffectual to maintain theif 
id against such an unequal force as the enemy was 
enabled to bring up against them ; the enterprise 
therefore abandoned ; and the British forces retired 
ar of their works before daybreak. 

le loss of the British^ in consequence of the ex- 
m, was much greater than that of the enemy ; and 
gst the killed were Colonels Scott and Drum- 



General Dmramond's report of this action, the re- 
>f the killed, wounded and missing stands thus, 
ly: 

1, 2 lieutenant colonels, ^1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 
erjeant, 1 drummer, 61 rank and file, 67 

ided, 1 deputy assistant quarter master gene- 
, 1 major, 8 captains, 1 1 lieutenants, 2 ensigns, 
Qaster, 12 seamen, 20 Serjeants, 2 drummers, 
) rank and file, GOS 

ng, 1 deputy assistant quarter master general, 
aptain, 3 lieutenants, 2 ensigns, 1 midship- 
n, 1 adjutant, 7 seamen, 41 sergeants, 3 
immers, 479 rank and file, 589 

r ■ 

thing particular occurred for the space of a month 
he affair of the 15th August, if we except occa- 

skirmishes with the advanced posts, and the 
3nt cannonading maintained between the British 
ies and the enemy's works, as well at Black Rock, 
2 opposite side of the river, as at Fort Erie and 
ighborhood. At about the expiration of a month, 
ver. General Brown, having recovered of his 
ds, again resumed the command of the American 

on the Niagara frontier, and brought with him a 

W 
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Strong reinforcement, resolving to attempt the destroctieB 
of tlui British batteries in front of the fort. Pursoant 
to this detemiination, on the 17th September, at about 
12 o'clock, noon, the whole American force tncludiog 
both regulars and militia sallied forth in three divisions 
under Generals Porter, Miller and Ripley ; and before 
the ready and reserve columns of the British could be 
brought up from the camp, (about a mile in rear,) the 
enemy had succeeded in penetrating the batteries, de- 
stroying the works with one magazine of ammunitioD, 
and spiking the guns. But ere he could effect his 
retreat, the ready and reserve columns had arrived, 
who immediately commenced a determined attack upon 
his columns ; and after about a half hour's desperate 
fighting, notwithstanding his great superiority of num- 
bers, he returned before the bayonets of the British 
line, in great precipitation, under the cover of his worfo, 
after losing nearly six hundred of his force. 

The incessant rains which had fallen that season 
rt ndered it impossible for General Drummond to repair 
liis batteries, or, indeed, longer to keep the field ; he, 
therefore, on the 2.1st of September, broke up his 
camp, and retired to winter quarters in rear of his 
works at the mouth of the Chippawa. 

During the retreat, General Brown feigned some in- 
clination to follow on the rear of the British army ; yet, 
notwithstanding all the efforts which could po66ibly be 
exercised by a general, were called into contribution 
by Sir Gordon Dnunmoiid, to bring General Brown into 
action ; but it all proved unavailing. The American 
general, ^^ as soon as the coast was clear," evacuated 
Fort £rie and retreated across the river into his own 
territory. 

Thus terminated the campaign of 1814, on the Nia- 
gara frontier ; and whatever might have been the object 
of the American government when they sent that army 
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^ade Canada, it is certain that nothing was acquired, 
i except afresh proof (if such had heen nowneces- 
) of the loyalty of the Canadian people to their sove- 
i, and their unshaken zeal io defend their country ' 
the grasp of its enemy, at whatever time he might 
L proper to invade it. 
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CHAPTER XXXIi. 

Arrival of a British naval and military Porte on th 
Shores of the U. States — Troops land at the Mouth ofth 
Pawtuxet and move on towards Washington — Gferieral 
Ross arrives at Bladensburg and finds the American 
Force strongly posted to oppose his Paasage^^Thi 
American Army routed — General Ross takes Possession 
of the American Capital — The British Forces again 
retire to the Seaboard and embark — Captain' GordoiCt 
Expedition up the Potomac — Captain Sir Peter Pot' 
ker^s Expedition up the Chesapeake — Descent upon , 
Baltimore — Retreat and re-embarkation of the British j 

During the period in which the Operations of the 
campaign on the Niagara frontiers were transpiring, a 
naval force, consisting of five line of battle ships and a 
few frigates, was fitted out and placed under the com- 
mand of Vice-admiral Cochrane, for the purpose of 
visiting the coasts of the United States and laying waste 
her maritime cities and tow;]s, with a view to putting a | 
more speedy termination to the war so much deprecated 
by the enlightened men of both countries. This naval 
squadron was accompanied by several transports having 
on board a military force of from five to six thousand 
men under the command of Major General Ross. This 
armament arrived on the shores of the Chesapeake Bay, 
along which it hovered a few days, occasionally bom- 
barding the towns and villages along the coast. 

On the 21st, the squadron arrived at Benedict, at the 
mouth of the Pawtuxet, (about forty-seven miles from 
the city of Washington, the metrooQlis of the United 
States,) where General Ross disenibarked his troops; 
from whence he proceeded to Nottingham, and on the 
following day to Upper Marlborough. On this march 
the British army met with but little or no opposition) 
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►t from a flotilla of about twenty gun-boats manned 
about four or five hundred marines and seamen, 
• the command of Commodore Barney, an experi- 
l and meritorious naval officer, but who was at 
1 compelled, with the men under his command, to 
Ion and set fire to the boats, directing their fliglit 
adensburg, there to join General Winder, who 
it that place collected a force of nearly nine thou- 
for the purpose of disputing with General Ross 
•ad to the capital. 

neral Winder^s army was visited by President Ma- 
accompanied by General Armstrong, the American 
tary of War, together with the United States At- 
T General, before whom they passed in review on 
orning of the 23d, at Old-Fields, about five miles 
t from the city of Washmgton. 

er the review. General Winder detached a column 
Colonel Scott, to reconnoitre the force of the 
1 with a view to harrass them in their advance, and 
lich means so retard their progress that the Ameri- 
rmy might gain as much strength as possible, 
J ranks were hourly Celling by the arrivals of the 
t from Baltimore and Annopolis and volunteers 
Georgetown and its vicinity. General Ross had 
ced within six miles of the enemy's camp, when 
el Scott's column was discovered ; but receiving a 
oUeys from the British advanced guard, they re- 
1 in rapid movement towards their camp. Greneral 
idvanced his column about three miles further on 
id to Washington, where he encamped during the 
; but the enemy, dreading a nocturnal attack, 
I about sunset towards Washington, tp a position 
they could encamp in greater security. 

ly on the morning of the 24th, the British forces 
n movemont towards Washington, taking a route 
kept General Winder's army on their kft flank ; 

W2 
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but about noon the enemy was discovered strongly post- 
ed at Bladensburg, ready to dispute the passage at that 
place. The bridge was defended by a large brigade of 
artillery supported by a column of riflemen, with a divi- 
sion of infantry drawn up in an orchard in the rear ; and 
a strong brigade of infantry under the directions of Gene- 
ral Stansbury was drawn up on the west side of the 
western branch of tlie river ; and on the heights com- 
manding the great road to Washington were erected t\ro 
batteries served by the scdincn and marines commanded 
by Commodore Barney and Captain Miller, and support- 
ed by a body of infantry and riflemen ; the other 
columns of the enemy were p^^sted according to the situ- 
ation of the ground, in the best order of defei^ce which 
suggested itself to the urinds of their generals* 

General Koss, taking a moment's survey of the dis- 
position of the enemy, formed his plan of attack. - The 
85th Light infantry regiment, and the light infantry 
companies of the different regiments constituting the 
British column — the v» hole tinder the command of Colo- 
nel Thornton — rushed forward with such irresistable 
impetuosity, supported by a division of infantry com- 
manded by Colonel Brooke, that the bridge was carried 
in a few minutes : and the enemy compelled to retreat 
in confusion and dismay towards the capital, carrying 
terror in their flight, and after the brief deliberations of 
a council of war hastily assembled, it was concluded 
that under present circumstances the metropolis was 
eompletely untenable by the American army under their 
present dispersed and disorganized state ; it was, there- 
fore, ordered that General Smith should continue the 
retreat of the army through the city, and take up a posi- 
tion 00 the heights of Georgetown. 

The joss sustained by the British in the engagement 
at Bladensburg, amounted to two hundred and forty- 
Bine in killed ttod wounded, sixty-four of whom were 
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of the former*. The loss of the American army only- 
amounted to one hundred and eighty, in killed, wounded 
and missingjl ; but their loss in property was immensej: 
no less than two hundred and sixty pieces of cannon, 
five hundred and forty barrels of gun-powder, and a 
hundred thousand cartridge mostly charged each with a 
ball and three buck-shot^ were taken by the captors. 

General Ross, tneeting with no' further resistance, 
Colitinued his approach to Washington ; and having tbie 
main body of his army encamped about a mile and a 
half from the cHy, he entered the metropolis at the head 
of six or seven hundred men, about 8 o'clock in the 
evening. Immediately on the entry of the detachment 
of British troops into the city, General Ross issued or- 
ders for the destruction of all the public buildings and 
public works together with the public library, the cap^- 
tol and a frigate and sloop of war in the navy yard, 
almost ready for launching, with all the materials in the 
naval arsenal ; pursuant to which they were all con- 
signed to one continued conflagration, in which it is to 
be regretted that an elegant hotel with a few other private 
buildings were consumed^ 

Next day. General Ross havirig accomplished thiB 
•object of his expedition to Washington, ordered a retreat 
whicli was commenced that evening and continued next 
day to Benedict. During the progress of these afiairs, 



* General Ross to Earl Bathurst, date^i on board the Toonant, 
30th August, 1814. 

II General Winder to General Armstrong. 

tBy the report of the committee appointed to investigate the 
amount of public property lost to the United States at the cap- 
ture of Washington, it is estimated at dine hundred and sixty-nim 
thousand^ one handred and se^enty-ooe doUam* 
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Captain Gordon of the Sea Horse, with a naval forde 
under his command, ascended the Potomac; hut, in 
consequence of the difficulties which presented them- 
selves in the navigation of that river with vessels of 
large dimensions, he did not reach Fort Washington 
until the 27th, upon which he immediately opened a 
bomhardment ; but the officer commanding that garrison 
gave orders for spiking the guns and blowing up the 
works without the least show of resistance. Captain 
€k)rdon then passed on to the town of Alexandria, the 
municipal authorities of which, in order to save the town 
from destruction, stipulated for the surrender of all 
public stores together with twenty-one sail of merchant 
shipping with their cargoes then lying in the harbor. 

Captain Sir Peter Parker, to whom was entrusted 
the command of another division of the fleet with which 
to ascend the Chesapeake, on the night of the 30th of 
August, landed a body of seamen and marines, in a)i 
amounting to one hundred and twenty, near a place 
called Greorgetown Cross Roads, where a body of the 
militia of Maryland was stationed. The enemy, apprized 
of this movement, were drawn up in much greater force 
than Captain Parker was led to anticipate, in front of 
their camp. Still the intrepid captain, thinking of no- 
thing but conquest, pressed forward with his handful of 
brave followers, and while animating them in the fury 
of the combat, received a buck-shot in the thigh, which 
penetrated the femoral artery, yet continuing to cheer 
his men to the conflict, he fell and terminated a life ren- 
dered immortal in the recollections of his countrymen; 
after which the enemy pouring upon them in overwhelm- 
ing numbers, compelled them to retire to their boats 
and abandon the enterprise. 

Admiral Cochrane now assembled his whole squadioQ 

in the waters of .the Chesapeake, determined on a de^^ 

scent upon the city of Baltimore ; for which purpoBH 

the Meet ascended Uie bay, «a<9L^iv\\^ Uthof Septena)^^^ 
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they came to an anchor off the mouth of the Potomac 
RiveT) ahout fourteen miles distant from Baltimore. 
Early on the following morning, General Ross debarked 
his troops amounting to nearly six thousand, under co- 
ver of the gun-boats, at a place called North Point. On 
receiving intelligence of this movement, Brigadier Gene- 
ral Strieker, who had been detached with a force of 
between three and four thousand infantry, with a large 
park of artillery, a corps of cavalry and a body of rifle- 
men, to resist the approach of General Ross, took a 
position at the junction of the several roads which led 
to the city, having a body of light troops in his front 
under Major Heath, for the purpose of annoying the 
British and checking their advance. The point at which 
General Ross had effected a landing is a kind of peninsu- 
la formed by the Patapsco and Back rivers, across which 
Major Heath had thrown up an intrenchment ; but, on 
Ike advance of the British column,\this position was 
hastily abandoned with little or no resistance. 

In a short time the British forces came up with the 
Column under General Strieker, which was discovered 
to be strongly posted with the right resting on Bear 
Creek and the left covered by a swamp almost imper- 
vious. General Ross continued to advance under the 
fire of the enemy's riflemen and light troops ; and al- 
ways too prodigal of his own safety in the field, placed 
himself in front of his advance, who had now become 
engaged with that of the enemy. While in this situa- 
tion, with his hat waving in the air, animating his troops, 
he received a rifle ball in his breast which proved to be 
mortal. 

The command of the expedition now devolved on 
Colonel Brooke, for whom General Ross immediately 
sent, and to whom he yielded his instructions ; and after 
taking an affectionate leave of that officer and his per- 
sonal staff, and ejaculating << my dear wife," he breathed 
his last/ deeply lamented by the whole army he had 
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so recently commanded. Colonel Brooke continued to* 
move forward on the enemy's position, and commenced 
a general attack ; a few minutes after the commence- 
ment of which the signal was giveni to charge the 
enemy's line, when a rapid advance took place ; and the 
whole of General Strieker's army was completely routed 
and driven in confusion at the point of the' bayonet. 
The enemy's position was then taken possession of, to- 
gether widi two pieces of field ordnance which the 
enemy's artillery, in their precipitation,, were unable to 
take from the field. 

On the following morning. Colonel Brooke continued 
to advance till he arrived within a mile and a half of 
Baltimore, intending an immediate assault upon that 
place ; but upon reconnoitring the works with which the 
fenemy had surrounded the city, he discovered that ail 
those hills, with which, its ambient vicinity abounds, 
Were completely studded with fortifications and redoubts^ 
the whole of which were connected by breastworks 
and defended by an army of fifteen thousand men, ex- 
clusive of a numerous train of artillery commanded by 
Generals Stansbury and Forenian, and a body of flteamen 
and marines under Commodore Rogers. 

During iheland operafions against Baltimore, a pow- 
erful and well concerted plan of attack was attempted 
against Fort Mc. Henry commanding the entrance of 
the harbor of Baltimore, with af view to the reduction of 
that fort, that the naval force might approach the towm 
and co-operate with the army; but in consequence of a 
number of vessek having been previously sunk by th^ 
enemy acrolss the entrance, it was found impracticable 
to approach sufficiently near to render any assistance ; 
the enterprise was therefore given up. 

Next morning, the 16th, between one and two' 
o'clock, the British army recreated a few xniles from 
Baltimore, where they remained the whde of that day, 
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TTith an intention to draw, the American forces from their 
defences for an attack ; but finding the enemy no way- 
disposed to hazard a field epgagement, the retreat was 
coiitinued the next morning to North Point, where the 
troops were re-embarked, together with about two hun- 
dred of the most respectable inhabitants of Baltimore, 
prisoners of war. The loss of the Americans is said, in 
their own accounts, not to exceed one hundred and 
eighty killed and wounded ; while, on the same autho- 
rity, the British loss amounted to six hundred including 
^ number of prisoners. 
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CHAPTER XXXin. 

An Expedition farmed in Lower Canada for the iMdr 
sion of PlcUtshurg — Arrival of the British Squadron 
at the Harbor of Plattsburgh^-Naval Engagement ^ 
€md loss of the British Squadron — Retreat of the Bri- 
tish Troops — British Expedition formed against the 
Shores of the United States bordering on the Mexican 
Gulph — Result of that Expedition — Expedition against 
New Orleans — Partial Encounter between General 
Jackson^s Army and a Body of British Troops under 
Colonel Thornton — The British under General Pa^- 
kenham advance towards New Orleans — Reinforcements 
arrive for both Armies — Unsuccessful Attack on the 
Enemy^s Entrenchments — Second Attack on Fort . 
Bowyer — Surrender of that Fort — Action between the 
British Frigate Endymion and the American Frigate 
President — Surrender of the latter — Concluding R^ 
marks — Summary of the Treaty of Peace* 

During the period in which the operations against 
Washington and Baltimore were in progress, British 
troops were pouring into Lower Canada from France^ 
in consequenpe of the Peace of Paris having been con- 
cluded, until the army under Lieutenant General Sir 
G^eorge Prevost actually amounted to fourteen thousand 
eflfective men, which were immediately formed into 
brigades ; and an expedition fitted out for the invasion 
of the enemy's territory. 

On the 2d of September, the British army command- 
ed by Sir George Prevost in person, approached the 
line of demarkation between Lower Canada and the 
United States. On their advance, the American forces 
itationed on the lines fled from their entrenchmentSi 
panic struck, towards Plattsburgh, destroying all the 
bridges aad felling trees across the road in their roatv 
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r, in order to impede tlie advance of the British ; 
11 apposition to all tliese obstructions, the army 
red before Piattsburgh on the sixth. 

leral Moers of the New- York militia, Colonel 
ig, Major Wood and Captain Sprout^ of the Ameri- 
my, were sent out from Piattsburgh at the head 
imns of both regulars and militia, to oppose the 
I in their advance; but the utmost unitfid exer- 
of the general and every officer under his 
md were found insufficient to prevail on the Ameri-- 
3ops for a moment to maintain their ground 
the advance of the British. 

the approach of the British to Piattsburgh, it was 
jredtliat the bridge across the lliver Saranac had 
tripped of its planks, to the south side of which 
[le whole of the American force had retired and 
up a position on an elevated piece of ground, for- 
by three redoubts and a number of breastworks 
tteries, and commanded by General Mc. Comb in 
. The planks which had been taken from the 
crossing the Saranac were piled in the form of a 
work at the south end, to cover the American 
intended to dispute the passage with the British 
ie. 

time which intervened between the 6th and 11th 
liefly employed by Sir George Prevost in raising 
rks and bringing up his ordnance and mounting it 
I purpose of bombarding the town and out works 
enemy. At 7 o'clock on the morning of the last 
»ned day, the British squadron on Lake Cham- 
under Captain Downie, was discovered over the 
3 formed by the union of the River Saranac and 
3rland Bay, nearing the harbor of Piattsburgh to 
the American squadron under Commodore Mc. 
gh,. and to co-operate with the forces on land. 
British squadron consisted of the Goofianoe ift 

X 
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thirtj-nine gnns, the brig Linnet of sixteen guns, tho 
Chub of eleven guns, the sloop Finch of eleven guns, 
and thirteen gun-boats, five of which carried two guns 
each and eight one gun each — ^total ninety-four guns. 
The American squadron consisted of the Saratoga of 
twenty -six guns, tlie Eagle of twenty guns, the Ticon- 
deroga of seventeen guns, the Preble of seven guns, 
and ten gun-boats, six of which carrying two guns 
eacli and four one gun each — total eighty-six guns. 
The American squadron was moored in line, within thd 
harbor of Plattsburgh, supported by the gun-boats on 
the iiank, awaiting the approach of the British. 

About 8 o'clock, A. M., Captain Downie bore into 
the harbor, and formed his line directly in front of the 
enemy, each vessel selecting her antagonist according to 
its strength and agreeable to previous arrangements, 
within two or tliree cables length distance. The action 
between the two hostile fleets commenced with cheers 
from the crews on botli sides ; and in consequence of 
the very light winds which prevailed during tJie action, 
the lake was quite smooth, by means of wluch the fire 
ou both sides had the most destructive effect. 

The battle raged for nearly two hours, in the early 
part of which Captain Downie was killed and the con- 
fiance so completely disabled that she was compellec^ 
iurrender, a destiny which awaited the other vessels of 
the British squadron. Three of the British gun-boats 
liad been sunk in an early stage of the action, which 
considerably weakened their force ; but in consequence 
of the shattered state of the enemy's ships, the reniain*' 
ing gun-boats were enabled to escape. 

The British lost in killed and wounded, in this actioDi 
one hundre d & seventy-four, eighty-four of whom were 
killed, including the gallant Downie who commanded 
the British equadron. The American loss amounted to 
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dike hundred and ten, in killed and wounded, fifty-two' 
of whom were of the former numher. 

Daring this naval engagement, the efforts of the land 
forces had been in some measure successful. The bri- 
gades under Oeneral;^ Robinson and Power had succeeded 
in forcing a passage across the Saranec; but on the first 
shouts of victory from the enemy's works, in conse- 
quence of the surrender of the British squadron, Sir 
George Prevost, in the most tinaccountable manner, 
peremptorily commanded them to retreat; and the same 
evening the guns Were all dismounted from the British 
works ; and two hours before day on the following mor- 
ning, the army retreated once more to Canada, leaving 
a number of the wounded in the hands of the enemy. 

The loss sustained by the British land forces* in killed 
and wounded, from the 6th to the 14th September, 
amounted to about two hundred and forty*, but the 
number was supposed to have been augmented by-deser- 
tions. ' 

During the time of the expedition to Platisbtirgh, and 
while negotiations for peace were in progress at Ghent, 
an expedition was undertaken by the British government 
for the invasion of the shores of the Gulph of Mexico. 
On the 15th day of September, a squadron under the 
command of the honorable Captain Wm. Henry Percy of 
the Royal Navy, consisting of two frigates and two gun 
brigs, appeared off Mobile. A force was immediately 
landed under the directions of Colonel Nicholls and 
Captain Woodbine, for the purpose of attacking Fort 
Bowyer ; (situated on Mobile Poifat ;) but the American 
commandant. Major Lawrence, withstood the attack 
iTvith such determined bravery that the force was com- 
pelled to retire ; and the fire from the fort was so ably 
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directed against the shipping that before they could 
withdraw themselves without the reach of the cannon- 
ade, the Hermes, flag-ship to the squadron, caught Are 
and exploded. 

As soon as the severity of the winter had suspended 
the military operations on the frontier of Upper and 
Lower Canada, a force was collected in the neighbor- 
hood of the Bermudas under the command of Major 
General Keane. This force was embarked o.n board 
the fleet under Vice-admiral the Honorable Sir Alexan- 
der Cochrane. The armament, on the 12th of December, 
made its appearance in the bay of St. Louis. The 
. American flotilla of gun-boats under Lieutenant Jones, 
then lying at Cat^s Island, took shelter further up the 
bay, where they were attacked by the British gun-boats 
under Captain Lockyer, with great, bravery and skill ; 
and after an animated engagement, the American gun- 
boats were compelled to surrender. 

General Jackson, who commanded the United States 
forces in this region^ had been for some time employed 
in makmg the most formidable preparations for defend- 
ing N<iw Orleans. He had proclaimed the country as 
far as his command extended under martial law ; he 
personally superintended the erection of such works of 
defence as time would permit, and he reviewed the 
whole of the militia and volunteers in the .vicinity of 
New Orleans, preparatory to their being engaged. No 
possible exertion that could be made was neglected : 
General Carrol was called from Tennessee with about 
five or six thousand troops, who arrived at New Orleans 
on the 21st December. A host, too, of Baritarian 
pirates oflered themselves to General Jackson as a rein- 
forcement, on condition of a free pardon, whose services 
were accepted of. 

On the 23d, the British army landed, and, making their 
ira/ through a swamp which lay between the puM^ of 
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landixig and the main position of the eneriij, captured 
a strong piquet stationed at the entrance of a cunal calle<i 
bayou Bien-venu, for tlie purpose of cliecking the ad- 
vance. 

General Jackson no sooner heard of the approach of 
the British column/than placing himself air the head of 
two regiments of regular troops, the militia and volun- 
teers of Tennessee and New Orleans and a regiment of 
eolored troops, moved a few miles down the river where 
he awaited the arrival of General Coffie with the force 
under his command, to whom orders had been previously- 
transmitted to join General Jackson at that place ; after 
which he prosecuted his march down the river, until 
about dark he found himself coming in contact with the 
British advance under Colonel Thornton. A heavy fire 
was immediately commenced on both sides ; and an. 
American schooner which had dropped down the river 
for that purpose, kept up a galling fire upon the British. 
But Colonel Thornton, perceiving the awkward predica- 
ment into which he had fallen, immediately ordered' 
his troops to charge ; which compelled the enemy to 
retreat, and a body of the American rihemen fell into> 
the hands of the victors.. 

On the morning of the 26th December, Major Gene- 
ral Sir Edward Packenham accompanied by Major 
General Gibbs, arrived in the British camp and assumed 
the command of the array. Early on the morning of 
the 27th, the British forces moved forward in twa divi- 
sions, driving in the enemy's advanced columns to €i 
position about three miles distant from New Orleans ; 
where his main body was discovered strongly posted in 
rear of a breast work raised in some places with bales of 
eotton and covered in front with a very wide ditch ; and 
in consequence of a recent swell in the river^ the 
American general w^ enabled to inundate the ground 
in front of his position, which, when the water receded, 
fefi a sufficient quantity in the ditch to render it impas-- 
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and Gibbs were also wounded, the latter of whonl died 
next day. 

The circumstance of the fascines and other apparatus 
for crossing the trenches not having been such, as was 
now discovered, entirely to answer the purpose for 
which they were intended— and the troops perceiving 
all their leaders, as it were, either killed or carried ol 
the field wounded, ' (as General Lambert expresses in 
hi» despatches) — caused a wavering in the ranks, which, 
in such a situation became irreparable ; and as I ad- 
vanced, continues the general, at about two hundred ' 
and fifty yards from the lincj I had the mortification to 
observe the whole falling back upon me in the greatest 
confusion The disorder into which the British columns 
had been thrown at this juncture rendered it impossible, 
notwithstanding the utmobt exertions of Greneral Lam- 
bert and the officers under his command, to restore any 
kind of order in thi* lines ; a short consultation was 
therefore held, in which it was conceived advisable to ^ 
withdraw the troops and abandon the enterprise. 

On the opposite side of the Mississippi tnalters wore 
a more brilliant aspect. Colonel Thonitorf advanced his 
detachment to the attack simultaneously ' with main bo- 
dy on thfe other side of the river.- The forts against 
which Colonel Thornton^s brigade was opposed were 
defended by a body of Kentucky volunteers and the 
Xibuisiana militia under the command of General Mor- 
gsm, who, after the first fire, retreated in disorder) 
leaving the British in possession of their intrenchmeuts. 

The loss sustained by the British, on both sides of 
the river, amounted to not less than two thousand and 
forty in killed, wounded and missing, a great number of 
whom were of the latter and were afterwards found to 
be prisoners of war. • The loss of the enemy, according 
to &e despatches of his adjutant general; was very 
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trifling, not exceeding twenty killed and fiftj-ond 
wounded. 

It was concluded in a council of war held by General 
Lambert and the heads of departments assisted by Vice- 
admiral the Honorable Sir Alexander Cochrane, that, 
from the unsuccessful result of the attack already made 
upon the enemy, and the heavy loss sustained, to renew 
the assault was utterly hopeless ; it was therefore given 
up and the army retired from before New Orleans. 

Before re-embarking the troops, a second attack was 
made upon Fort Bowyer on Mobile Point. On the 7th 
of February, the Vangeur, commanded by Captain 
Ricketts, was brought up in front of the fort, while the 
land forces closely invested on the other side : and so 
closely was the seige pushed that in a few day& Major 
Lawrence found it necessary to accept terms of capitu- 
lation, and surrender himself with a garrison of three 
hundred and sixty-six men, prisoners of war. 

On the 15th of January, as a British squadron block- 
aded the port of New- York, the President frigate, 
Commodore Decatur, was discovered leaving the harbor ; 
a chase immediately commenced which lasted eighteen 
hours, when the Endymion came up with and laying 
herself alongside her antagonist, a spirited action com- 
menced, which was maintained on both sides with 
equal courage and heroism during a period of two 
hours and a half, the result of which was the surrender 
of the President. This was the last naval engagement 
fought between the two nations, and may be said, 
together with the most of the campaign in the neighbor- 
hood of New Orleans, to have transpired after the 
Cenipotentiaries of the two powers had finished their 
bors at Ghent. 

Thus terminated a second war between Oreat Britain 
.and America — a contest from the narrative of which, 
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detailed in the preceding pages, may be seen was 
evidently commenced by the government of the United 
States, trom the most unworthy motives that possibly 
could have actuated the councils of a nation. They 
attempted to practise a scheme of policy, in all their 
intercourse with Great Britain and France, which was 
obviously intended to paralyze the whole energies of 
the British empire, and give loose reins to the high 
towering ambition of the French usurper ; to. defeat the 
means employed by Great Britain in resisting the arro- 
gant and aspiring pretensions of that despot, in tha 
magnanimous stand she had taken in defence of the in* 
dependence of nations* 

It cannot surely be denied by any person having the 
exercise of reason, that the very first principle in prose- 
cuting a war is to inflict the greatest possible injury 
upon the enemy, at the least possible risk or expense. 
Then, precisely so did the case stand with Great Bri- 
tain : no circumstance ever shone on any page of the 
annals of the world could have rested more fully and 
fairly upon this basis. The cause in which England 
was engaged was the most interesting and the most cal- 
culated to draw forth the sympathies of the world at 
large. To see, as it were, all Europe (Great Britain 
alone excepted,) groaning under the iron yoke of a 
haughty, arrogant tyrant, equally reckless of justice or 
humanky — actually visiting those nations he had already 
subdued into a state of the most degraded vassalage, 
with the most unparalleled treachery and the most atro- 
cious violence that ever stained the ambition of despotic 
power. To redress those wrongs and to emancipate 
£Juropean nations from the galling chains of that despot-* 
in fine, to break the bewildering spell which appealed 
to hang over the surrounding continent, at his growing 
power — Great Britain, with a promptitude and generosi- 
ty confessedly peculiar to herself as a nation, had 
stepped forward ; and to see the councils of America, 
(let it again be reiterated^^the only lepublican nation 
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then in existence, willingly enlist the energies of that 
country into the service of the French ruler, to oppose 
the grand struggle for freedom, is a problem, to the 
solution of which the historian is compelled humbly to 
acknowledge himself incompetent. 

But, however the warlike resources of Great Britain 
were absorbed in the peninsular war, the celebrity of 
her arms was gallantly sustained (as is seen in the fore- 
going review of the operations of the war,) by the brave 
militia and fencible corps of Canada,Nova Scotia and New 
Biunswick ; to whom, with the few regular troops then 
in the country, was entrusted the defence of the whole 
of that part of the British empire -, and to the small naval 
force which could be spared on that service, whose 
gallant conduct stands forth eminently conspicuous, wh^n 
it is considered the prodigious disadvantages under 
which they had at at all times to engage an American. 

On the 8th of August, the day on which the pleni- 
potentiaries of Great Britain and the United States held 
fheir first conference at Ghent, the English ministers 
submitted to the American commissioners the following 
projety explanatory of the subjects to be brought under 
discussion*; 

1st. The forcible seizure of mariners on board of mer- 
chant vessels and, in connection with it, the claims of 
his Biitennic Majesty to the allegiance of all his native 
subjects. 

2d. The Indian allies of Great Britain to be included 
in the pacifications, and a definite boundary to be settled 
for their territory. The British commissioners stated that 
an arrangement upon this subject was a sine qua non. 



*Draft of the original Protocol, made by the American minm^ 
ters at the two first confereocet held with the Britifb^^coioiiias^ 
dionenh 
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3d. A review of the boundary line between the United 
States and the adjacent British colonies. 

With respect to this point, tl}e British commissiofteri 
disclaimed any intention, on the part of their govern-^ 
ment, to acquiie any increase of territory. 

4th. The fisheries, respecting which the British gpy^ 
erament will not allow the people of the United Statet 
the privilege of landing and drying fish, within the 
territorial jurisdiction of Great Britain, without an equi- 
▼alent. 

The American ministers, at the second meeting, 
vrhich was held the following day, stated that, uppu 
the first and third points proposed by the British com- 
missioners, they were prepared with no instructions 
from their government; but that on the second and 
fourth of these points, there not having existed, hither- 
to, any difierence between the two governments, they 
had not been anticipated by the United States, and were 
therefore not provided for in their iustructions : that, in 
relation to an Indian pacification, they knew that the 
government of the United States had appointed commis- 
sioners to treat for peace with the Indians ; and that it 
was not improbable that peace had already been made 
with them. At the same time, the American commis- 
sioners presented, as further subjects considered by the 
government of the United States as suitable for discus^ 
sion, the following: 

Ist. A definition of blockade, and, as far as may be 
ligreed, of other neutral and belligerent rights. 

2d. Certain claims of indemnity to individuals, for 
captures and seizures preceding and subsequent to Uie 
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3d. Tliey further stated, that there were various bther 
points to which their instructions extend, which might 
with propriety be the subjects of discussion, either in 
the negotiation of the peace or in that of a treaty of 
commerce ; which, in case of a propitious termination 
of the conferences, they were likewise authorised to 
conclude. That for the purpose of facilitating the first 
and most essential object of peace, they had discarded 
every subject which was not considered so peculiarly 
connected with that, and presented only those poinU 
which appeared to be immediately relevant to the 
negotiation. 

• 

At a subsequent meeting held on the 10th, the Bri- 
tish commissioners endeavored to impress the American 
ministers with the propriety of giving up certain places 
ceded to the United States by the memorable treaty of 
1783, for the purpose of rendering the limits of Canada 
more precise and secure ; but upon this point the Ameri- 
cans were inmiovable. 

The most important, as well as the most difficult snb-^ 
jects in dispute betjreen the two countries, were 
undoubtedly those relating to the impressment of seamea 
from American ships, and the limits of blockade. The 
peace in Europe had, however, reduced these questions 
to mere abstract principles, regarding the future rather 
than the present ; and both parties, aware of the diffi- 
culty, agreed to wave discussions upon whtch it seemed 
impossible to arrive at any amicable conclusion. The 
other subjects of importance were the admission of the 
Indians to the treaty and the establishment of a new 
Canadian frontier. On the former of these points, it 
was agreed that the Indian allies of both parties should 
be left in the same situation in which they were found 
in 1812 ; and on the latter, that any ambiguity regarding 
the territc»ria,l hmiia between Canada and the United 
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States should be removed by commissioners appointed 
on both sides for that purpose ; but that the line of de- 
markation, as drawn by the treaty of 1783, should form 
the standard of their decisions*'. 

V 

The foregoing formed the basis of an amicable ar« 
rangement of the differences between the two countries^ 
jmd was concluded by the signature of a treaty of peace 
ito that effect, at Ghent, on the 24th December, 1814. 



*For the fc^regoing smumary, see Bainea* Wars of the Freaoii 
Revolution. 
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An Act declaring War between Jhe Ufdted Eingdom of 
Cheat Britain and Ireland^ and the Dependencies there* 
ofy and the United States of America^ and their 
Territotories. 

^ Be it enacted, by the Senate and Hoose of Repm* 
sentatives of the United States of America, in Confi;re8S 
assembled, that war be, and the same is hereby declared 
to exist, between the united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and tixe dependencies thereof, and the 
United State? of America and their territories ; and 
that the president of the United States be, and is here- 
by authorised, to use the whole land and naval force of 
the United States, to carry the same into effect ; and to 
issue to private armed vessels of &e United States, 
commissions or letters of marque and general reprisal, in 
such form as he shall think proper, and under the seal 
of the United States, against the vessels, goods and ef- 
fects of the government of the said united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the subjects thereof. 

JAMES MADISON. 
June 18^ 1818.— Approved. 
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JUclaratian of War against America — cit the Court of 
Carltonr^iouse, GctAer 13, 1812 — f resent^ His Royat 
Highness the Prince Regent in CoundL 

Whereas, in consequence of information having been^ 
received of a declaration of war by the United States go-" 
government against His Majesty, and of the issue of letterv 
of marque and reprisal by the! said government, against 
His Majesty and his subjects, an order in council, bearing 
date the 31st of July last, was issued, directing that 
American ships and goods should be brought in and 
detained till further orders ; and whereas His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent^ acting in the name and 
on the behalf of His Majesty, forbore at that time to 
direct letters of marque and reprisal to be issued against 
the ships, goods, and citizens of the said United States 
of America, under the expectation that the said gcfyetn-' 
ment would, upon the notification of the order in council 
of the 23d of June last, forthwith recall and annul tl|B 
said declaration of war against His ^Majesty,, and aw 
annul the said letters of marque and reprisal. 

And whereas the said government of the United 
States of America, upon due notification to them of the 
taid order in council of the 23d of June last, did not 
think fit to recall the said declaration of virair and letters 
of marque and reprisal, but have proceeded to condemn, 
and persisted in condemning the ships and property of 
His Majesty's subjects as prize of war, and have refused 
to ratify a suspension of arms agreed upon between 
Lieutenant General Sir George Prevost, His Majesty's 
governor-general of Canada, and General Dearborn, 
commanding the American forces in the northern pro- 
vinces of the United States, and have directed hostilities 
to be rec(Hnmenced in that quarter. 
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His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, acting in 
the name and on the behalf of His Majesty, and with 
the advice of His Majesty's privy council, is hereby 
pleased to order, and it is hereby ordered, that general 
reprisals be granted against the ships, goods and citizens 
of the United States of America, and others inhabiting 
ifiritliin the territories thereof (save and except any ves- 
fieb to which His Majesty's license has been granted, 
-er which have been directed to be released from the 
embargo, and have not terminated the original voyage 
on which they were detained or released,) so that as 
well His Majesty's fleets and ships, as also all other 
ships and vessels that shall be commissioned by letters of 
marque or general reprisals, or otherwise by His Majesty's 
•commissioners for executing the office of lord high .admiral 
of Great Britain, shall or may lawfully seize all ships, 
vesseb and goods belonging to the government of the 
United States of America, or the citizens thereof, or 
others inhabiting within the territories thereof, and 
bring the same to judgement in any of the courts of ad- 
« ttiinlty within His Majesty's dominions ; and to that 
end His Majesty's advocate-general, with the advocate 
of the admiralty, are forthwith to prepare the draught 
of a commission, and present the same to His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent at this board, authorising 
the commissioners for executing the office of lord high 
admiral, or any person or persons by them empowered 
and appointed, to issue forth and grant letters of marque 
and reprisals to any of His Majesty's subjects, or others 
whom the said commissioners shall deem fitly qualified 
in that behalf for the apprehending, seizing and taking 
the ships, vessels and goods belonging to the United 
States of America or the citizens thereof, or others in- 
habiting within the countries, territories, or dominions 
thereof, (except as aforesaid,) and that such powers and 
clauses be inserted in the said commission as have been 
usual, and are according to former precedents ; and His 
Majesty's advocate-general, with the advocate of th( 
admiralty, are also fojlhwith to prepare the draft of a 
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commissicm, and present the same to His Royal H^b-* 
ness the IMnce Regent at this boards authorizing the . 
said commissioners for executing the office of lord high 
admiral to will and require the hi^ court of admiralty 
of Great Britsdn, and die lieutenant and judge of the 
•aid court, his surrogate or surrogates, as also the seve- 
ral courts of adnnralty within His Majesty's dominions, 
to take cognizance of, and judicially proceed upon mil 
and all manner of captures, seizures, prizes and rep;i« 
sals of all ships and goods that are or shall be taken, 
and to hear and determine the same, and, according to 
the course oi admiraltr and the laws of nations, to ad- 
judge and condemn all such ships, vessels and goods as 
shaU belong to the government of the United Stated 
of America, or the citizens therecrf^^ or to others inhabit- 
ing within the countries, territories, and dominions 
ftereof, (except as aforesaid 'j) and that such powers and 
clauses be inserted in the said commission as have been 
usual, and are according to former precedents ; and the/ 
are likewise to prepare and lay before His Royal Hig^ 
ness the Prince Regent, at this board, a draught of suj^b 
instructions as may be proper to be sent to the courts w 
admiralty in his majesty's foreign governments and plan-^ 
tations, for their guidance herein; as also another draught 
of instructions for such ships as diall be commissioiied for 
the purpose above mentioned. 

His Royal Highness the F^nce Regent is neverthe^ 

less pleased hereby to declare, in the name and on the 

liehatf of His Majesty, that nothing in tins order oon« 

tained shall be understood to recall or affect the dedara-i 

«.tion which His Majesty's naval commander on the 

American station has been authorised to make to the 

United States of America — namely, that His Royal 

Highness, animated by a sincere desire to arrest the 

calamities of war, has authorised the said commander 

to'^gn a convention, recalling and annulling, from a day 

. to he named, all hostile orders issued by ti^e respective 

gorejmmeutSy with a Yiew ol I^«V>IU^^^ Nviihout delays ^ 
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tioDS of amity and commerce between His Ma«' 
d the United States of America. 

■ * 

L the court of Carlton-house, the thirteenth of 
, one thousand eight hundred and twelve. 

CASTLEREAOH. . 

N. vansittart: 

CHARLES LONG. 
igned,) LIVERPOOL. 

BATHURST. 
MELVILLE. 
SIDMOUTlt 



convention of delegates from the several couii^ 
the state of New-York, held at the capitol in' 

of Albany yOt^ the nth and ISth days oftSq^K 

18ia-i 

heiy That the doietrhft of late so violently in-^ 
1, that when war is^ once declared, all inquiry 
justice and ei^diency ought to cease, and aU 
on to the men in power immediately to be aban- 
is essentially hoEtile to the vital principles cS OMf 
can institutions; aifd if adopted) would change- 
sient government intodne of the worst species of 
' which the ingeiluity of the foes of freedom has 
trived— a government, republican in its forms^ 
it and in practice arbitrary and despotio-*-4hat it 
e obvious to the most (Ordinary capacity, that 
ich a doctrine to prevail, an administration which 
jorruption or imb€iciHty had |astly forfeited the 
nee of the peorfe, WouH be tempted to plunge^ 
ion into an unjust or unnecessary wiar, tor the 
irpose of perpetuating their power, and thu# 
g their own greatness on the ruim of their colm<r 
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Resolved, That without insisting on the injofitice of 
the present war, taking solely into consideration dit 
time and circmnstances of its declaration, the oonditioD 
of the country, and state of the public mind, we ai« .' 
constrained to consider, and feel it our duty to pronoimoa 
it a most rash, unwise, and inexpedient measure ; tht 
adoption of which ought for ever to deprive its authors 
of tiie esteem and confidence of an enlightened peojde *, 
because, as the injuries we have received from Fniiiee 
are at least .equal in amount to those we have sustained 
from ^England, and have been attended with circum- 
stances of still greater insult and aggravation ; if war 
were necessary to- vindicate the honor of the countiy, . 
consistency, and impartiality required that both nations 
should have been included 'A tfaie declaration ; because 
if it were deemed expedient to exercise our right of 
selecting our adversary, prudence and common sense 
dictated the choice of an enemy, from^ whose hostility we 
had nothing to dread. A w ar wilh France would equally 
have satisfied our insulted honor, and at the same tinei 
instead of annihilating, would have revived and esteiidf 
ed our commerce ; and even die evils of such a oontesl 
would have been mitigated by the sublime consolation, 
that by our effi)Fts we were contributing to arrest the 
progre^^ of despotism in Europe, and essentially serving 
the great interests of freedom and humanity throughout 
the world ; because a republicsui government, depending 
solely for its support on the wishes and afiections of the 
peo|rfe, ought never to declare a war, into which the 
great body of the nation- are not prepared to enter with 
Zealand alacrity; as where the justice and necessity of 
the measure are not so apparent as to unite all parties in 
its support, its inevitable tendency is to augment the 
disseutions that have before existed, and by exaspera- 
ting party violence to its utmost height, prepare the 
way for civil war ; because, before a war was declared 
it was perfecdy well ascertained, that a vast majority of 
ihe people in the middle and northern states, by whom 
Ae burthea and expenses of the contest must be borne 
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almost exchisively, were strongly opposed to the measare;! 
.. because we see no rational prospect, of attaining, by 
^.^i^force of arms, the object for Wmch oiurnilers say we are 
K* fiojitending ; and because the^ evils and distresses which 
t^^ fhe war must of necessity occasion, far overbalances any 
advantages we can ^xpect to derive from it ; because* 
the great power of IJngland on the ocean, and the ama- 
zing resources she derives from commerce and naviga- 
tion, render it evident, that we cannot compel her to' 
respect our rights and satisfy Out demands, otherwise', 
than by a successful maritime warfare, the means of 
which wa not only do not possess, but our rulers have 
obstinately refused to provide ; because 'the exhausted , 
slate of the treasury, occasioned by the destruction of 
the revenue derived from commerce, should the war 
continue, will render necessary a resort to loans and 
taxes to a vast amount — measures by which the people 
will be greatly burthened and oppressed, and the influ- 
ence and patronage of the executive alarmingly increased; 
and, finally, because of a war begun with such means 
as our rulers had prepared, and conducted in the mode' 
Aey seem resolved to pursue, we see no grounds to' 
jkope the honorable and successful termination. 

Hesolved, That v^rhile \te' condemn the ^ar, in the 
inost distinct and unqualified terms, we are deeply sen-* 
sible of the ae^ duties and obligations which the change 
of our national relations has imposed upon us, and are 
fully determined in our several caipacities of ma^int^ates, 
soldiers and citizens, to obey with promptoass^ and 
iJacrity all constitutional requisitions of thf^j^per au- 
thorities ; seeking no other redress for the-eVilsof which 
we complain, than that which we confidently trust will 
be obtained from a dhange (jf sentiment in the people, 
leading to a change of men and nieasures. 

Resolved, That we view the creation of new states out 
of territories not within the ancient limits of the United 
States as inconsistent with the spirit of the feudal coia' 
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pact, and calculated to destroy the weight which ilift' 
old, great, and*i0|Nil0Ui states ought to hare in tte^ 
Union, and utterly tO;>$raatrate and disappoint the greiril? 
purpose for which they eatc;red into the confederacy. 

Resolved, That we consider the employment of tfaft 
militia, for the purpose of offensive war, as a palpable 
violation of the constitution, as extremely offensive to' 
&e people, as the most expensive and the least efficient 
mode of conducting the war, and as a serious and alarm- 
ing encroachment on the rights of the several states, 
which it behoves the true friends of our excellent institu-' 
tions, by all lawful means, firmly to resist. 

Whereas the late revocation of the British Orders in' 
Council has removed the great and ostensible cause of 
the present war, and prepared the Way for an immediate 
accommodation- oi all existing' differences, inasmuch as, 
by the confession of the present secretary of state, sa- 
tisfactory and honorable arrangements might eaai^ be 
made, by which the abuse resulting from the impmsh 
ment of our seamen; might, in future, be efiectoally 
prevented— Therefore,, 

Resolved, That we shalt be constrained to^comnder 
the determination on> tlie part of our rulers to continue 
the present war, after official notice of the revocation of 
tiie British Orders' ill Council, as aflbrding conclusive 
evidence, that the war has been* undertaken from mo- 
'tives entirely distinct from those which have been hith- 
erto avowed, and for the promotion of objects wholly 
unconnected* with the interest and honor of the Ameri- 
can nation. 

Resolved, That we contemplate with abhorrence, 
even the possibility of an aliance with the present 
emperor of France, every action of whose life has demon- 
strated, that the attainment, by any means, of imiversal 
^mpii€f and the consec^aienX ex&Ck!(i^Q\i oC ^yery vestige 
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bt freedom, are the sole objects of his incessant, un^ 
hounded, and remorseless ainbitioa«f> His .arms, with 
the spirit of freemen, we mi{[ht "^M^jt^.^ad fearlessly 
encounter ; l)ut, of his secret <ii(ii^Mtus i^ntipting influ- 
Qice, .we entertain a dread weNCJUTliieiihef conquer nor 
conceal. It is therefore with the utmost distrust and 
alarm that we regard his late professions of attachment 
and love to the American people, fully recollecting, 
that his invariable course has been, by perfidious offers 
of protection, by deceitful professions of friendship, to . 
hill his intended victims into the fatal sleep of confidence ' 
and security, during which the chains of despotism are 
silently wound round and rivetted on them 

Resolved that we are firmly attached to the union of 
AiCjstates, most conscientiously believing, that on its 
preservation, the future peace, security and indepen- 
dence, as well as power and grandeur of the American 
nation, must mainly depend ; and we are therefore 
a^ngthened in our reprobation of the measures of our 
present rulers, from a consideration pf their evident ten« 
dencyto produce a dissolution of that union \vhich we 
IP WBivuy cherish. 

Whereas, in the opinion of this convention, the dan* 

Era which seem to threaten the existence of the union 
ive chiefly arisen from a course of policy, by which 
the interests of the commercial states have been wan- 
tonly sacrificed to local prejudices and state jealousies \ 
tskd whereas our minds are irresistibly impressed with 
the conviction that a change of system is now demanded 
by the imperious law of self preservation — ^therefore, 
resolved, that to effect a purpose so desirable, but sa 
necessary, as a change of our present rulers, the bsknier» 
of party, which separate men, differing, not in princif 
pie but in name merely, ought to be thrown down, an4 
j^veiy obstacle removed wlucb can prevent and im|«d» 
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jthe full and cordial ecH^ratioii of those who are ACtOr 
ated by the fanyBfttfinga, and entertain the same sentir 
ments. r'vcjf.A'M^ 

Resolved) Tha^iiiMi'reoonimended to the friends of 
peace, libertj, and commerce, who are opposed to the 
present war, without distinction of parties, to assemble 
in their respective counties, wherein such meetings have 
not been already held, and appoint committees of cor- 
Mspondenceand C0DfiN!ence, wno, if deemed necessary 
hereafter, may meet in convention, for the purpose of 
explaining ana comparing their sentiments, and concert- 
ing a common plan of operation, having for its object 
the restoration of peace to * our degraded and afDicted 
country. JACOB MORRIS, President. 

Wm. HENDERSON, Secretary. 



Address of the House of Assembly to the People of l^ 
per Canada^ on the Declaration of War, 

The house of assembly having nearly completed the 
necessary business for which they were called together, 
beg leave before they return home, to lift up their warn- 
ing voice at this eventful crisis. The declaration of war 
issued against Great Britain by the United States, when 
first announced, appeared to be an act of such astonishing 
folly and desperation, as to be altogether incredible, and 
not only excited the greatest surprise among the inhabi- 
lants of this province, but among the great majority of 
our enemies themselves. So many cogent reasons from 
interest, affection and virtue, pleaded for an opposite 
policy, that the inost intelligent became the most credu- 
lous. That a government professing to be the friend of 
man and the great supporter of his liberty and indepen- 
dency should li,",ht up the torch of war against the only 
nation that stand^j );r»twee-n ilself and destruction, exhi- 
bited a d'^.gree of ijii'^-uation or madness altogether 
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inccHnprehensible — ^^ it cannot be,** said the wiser part 
of our inhabitants — ^^ the Uni^ States will never de- 
clare war against a nation w^lf^lgwri^ treated 
them with kindness and tt|i|h|j^^^Miose fleets protect 
their commerce, and whose^^mQls support their free- 
dom and independence." But the men at present 
ruling the states, infatuated, or, as their more enlight- 
ened countrymen say, " bribed by the tyrant of France," 
regardless of the best interests of their country and the 
feelings and affections of a great majority of their own 
people, have commenced hostilities against our mother 
country while treating their vessels with hospitality, 
and instead of threatening their liberties, offering the 
most equitable terms of accommodation. 

This war, on the part of (he United States, includes 
an alliance with the French usurper, whose dreadful 
policy has destroyed allthat was great and good, venera-^ 
ble and holy on the continent of Europe. The govern- 
ment of this bloody tyrant penetrates into every* thing—. 
it crushes individuals as well as nations, fetters thoughts 
as well as motives, and delights in destroying for ever 
all that is fair and just in opinion and sentiment. It is 
evidently this tyrant who now directs the rulers of 
America, and they show themselves worthy disciples of 
such a master. Already have they seduced two pro- 
vinces from Spain. They first tempted the people to 
rebel against their lawful government, and then they 
deceived and oppressed them. 

They chose a time, to themselves the most inglorious^ 
for this infamous conduct ; when Spain, overwhelmed 
with calamities and fighting most nobly at home for lib- 
erty and every thing dear to man, was not able to send 
seasonable aid to her distant colonies. It is certainly 
not the least wonderful among the occurrences of this 
astonishing age, that we should find a nation descended 
ftom Englislunen, connected stUl by the same language 
Msd laws, by ooDsaogainity and many similar habits, not 
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mertlj eulogizing the implacable enemy of their parent 
state, but ioifling him in the war ; and while pretend- 
ing to nourish thA^pueit J^rinciples of liberty, bowing 
the knee before iM^M^fi^ aU Just and rational freedom, 
and suppUcati^gbli iJbda^ibnce of tribute and adulation. 

From this degrading pcture, at whidi the friends of 
mankind and posterity will weep, we turn with joy to 
you, many of whom have already risked yoiir lives for 
the unify of the eoipire — we are confident that Ae 
same spirit still animates your breasts and those of your 
children, that you still retain the same love for your 
excellent king, the same veneration for a free and happy 
constitution that yon exhibited during the Amencan 
war. You preserved your loyal prin^les amidst the 
most dreadful political divisions and mc^t implacable 
hostilities ; you were not to be cajoled by those vricked 
and designing men who looked for private gratification 
in the public ruin ; you were not to be deceived by their 
slanders on the parent state ; you felt no hardship, no 
cruel oppression ; you saw no example of inhumanity 
and cruelty — these were imaginary evils, invented for 
the most wicked purposes, bythose who sought for gam 
amidst slaughter and blood. You resisted their influence 
and you acted nobly ; you were not indeed successful, 
but the attempt covers you vrith glory. When we pic- 
ture to ourselves the sublime prospect the world would 
have exhibited this day, had the population of the neigh- 
boring states preserved like you, their filial love, we 
sliouifi not have now beheld the continent of Europe 
groaning under the yoke of a 'sanguinary tyrant, nor his 
satellites in America studiously imitating his ferocious 
example. 

It is therefore from former experience that we look to 
you for the same patriotic principles, principles which 
•nabled you to face death in its most dreadful attire, 
principles which exalt human nature, and which have 
baen wamly eharished by the most virtuous and re- 
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nowned in erery age ; and surely when w€ art attacked 
by the same enemy, who once already aided by tlie 
mistaken lenity of our moth^ &tiiitry and the miseoii- 
duct of her commanders, were'^ilble to drive us from our 
npitive homes and possessions to 4his province, apeopk 
whose lands are manured with the blood of our triendt 
and kinsmen, who drove our wives and children from 
their houses in the woods, or threw them into dungeonsi 
and who now 'envy us the habiffeitions which through 
the blessing of Providence, the beneficence of out pa-- 
rent state and our own industry, we have gained from 
the v^ldemess: we' are confident that you will display 
the same energy, and certainly with better hopes of 
success. Great Britain will not now consider Ameri- 
cans as perverse children who may be reclaimed, but.ai 
Uier most nlalignant foes. Her commanders will n9t, 
as formerly, temporise and raise hosts of enemies by 
their misconduct and delaysr,. but they will hasten to 
punish them witli airtte rigor of^war. 

Already have we the joy to remark, that the spirit f3f 
loyalty has burst forth in all its ancient splendor. Th« 
miiitiiBi in all parts of the province have volunteered 
their services with acclamation, and displayed a degree 
of energy worthy of the British name. They do not 
forget the blessings and privileges which they enjoy 
under the protection and fostering care of the British 
empire, whose government is only felt in this country 
by acts of the purest justice, and most pleasing and effi- 
cacious benevolence. When men are called upon to 
defend every thing they hold precious, their \vives and 
children, their friends and possessions, they ought to 
be inspired with the noblest resolutions, and they will 
not be easily frightened by menaces, or conquered by 
force. And beholding as we do, the flame of patriotism 
burning from one end of the Canadas to the other, w« 
cannot but entertain the most pleasing anticipations. Our 
enemies have indeed said, that they can subdue thii 
tountry by a proclamation \ but it if our puts to prove 
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to them that they are sadly mistaken ; that the popula- 
tion is det^rminately hostile ^ and that the few who 
might he odierwise indinsdi will find it their safety 
to be faithful. 

For nothing is clearer than this, that if there be any 
. person so base and degenerate as to join the enemy after 
naving taken the oath of allegiance, iie not only forfeits 
his property but his life. The British government never 
will make peace vnth the American states, till full and 
ample indemnification has been received for all depre- 
dations committed in this country ; nor will we permit 
a single traitor ever to return. Let those who have 
come from the neighboring states consider this well, and 
assure themselves, that as we are eager to reward loyalty 
and afiection for the government, so are we not slow in 
puiiishing treachery. 

Innumerable attempts will be made by falsehood, to 
detach yoa from your allegiance ; for our enemies, in 
imitation of their European master, trust more to trea* 
chery than to force ; and they will, no doubt, make use 
of many of those lies, which unfortunately for the vir* 
tuous part of these, states, and the peace and happiness 
of the world, had too much success during the American 
rebellion : they will tell you that they are come to give 
freedom — yes, the base slaves of the most contemptible 
faction that ever distracted the affairs of any nation — 
the minions of the very sycophants who lick the dust 
from the feet of Buonaparte, will tell you, that they are 
come to communicate the blessing of liberty to this 
province ; but you have only to look at your situation 
to put such hypcrites to confusion. 

In order to insure our prosperity and happiness, a 
constitution has been given us, modelled from that of 
our parent state; not the hasty production of a day, but 
rising out of the experience of centuries. A governor 
standing ia the place of HisMajeaty, ale^slative coun- 
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•il eompoaed of a select iramber of ihe principal inhabi- 
tants of this > province, and the representatives of tht 
people fairly chosen. In the appointment of a legisla* 
tive council, a reward is presented to those who shall 
deserve well of the public, and a foundation laid for an 
influence different from that which is produced by over- 
grown wealth. Honors are a cheaper and more effectu- 
tual mode of remunerating valor, genius and singular 
attachment, than any sordid or pecuniary benefit. They 
are such rewards as meet the feelings of the generous 
. and noble minded, and they nourish 4hat pure and ex- 
alted ambition which gives life and energy to public 
aflairs, which rouse the most dignified principles of ac- 
tion, and extinguish that low, groveling policy which 
only a^ns at despicable gratifications- 

If the real foundation of true liberty, and consequently 
of solid happiness, consists in being amenable only to 
such laws as we or our representatives ordain, then are 
we in possession of that liberty and that happine^is, for 
this principle was fully recognized by our excellent 
constitution. Your house of assembly are truly elected 
by the people — consequently all have a share in the 
government, because all have a vote in the election of 
those who make the laws. If those laws are not favora- 
ble to virtue, if they are not clear and precise, we have 
nobody to blame but ourselves, and we have the power 
of altering them. 

The time for which our representatives are chosen, 
has a view to the situation of the province as well as to 
the state of the public mind. The period is ijifinitefy 
better than annued elections, because it gives the repre- 
sentatives to comprehend the business for which they are 
sent, and enables them to bring to maturity regulations 
which require information from different parts of the 
country. 
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The qualifications for becoming an elector are simple 
and moderate ; every petson may soon possess them, 
who is not convicted of felony, and who has at- 
tained the legal age. Nor is any person excluded from 
becoming a representative, except the public teachers 
of religion, and such as are not subjects of the king. 
Is not this constitution perfect above all others ? In our 
laws and institutions there is so much wisdom, such an 
anxiety to keep the moral code always in view, such an 
attention to our feelings, such a regard to the preservation 
of our rights botl^in person and property, such a steady 
abhorrence of vice, and such a strict enforcement of vir- 
tue, in as far as it can become the object o( public 
regulation, as merits, on our part, the most steady at- 
tachment; and in putting them in force there is, if 
possible, more to praise than in thelaWs themselres. If 
ever impartiality in the administration of justice was-at- 
tained, we certainly have attained it. There is no 
interference on tl^e part of government. The true in- 
terest of the rulers as well as of the people is known to 
depend upon the unfettered operations of the laws. The 
judges and crown officers selected from an honorable 
and liberal profession — men whose minds are raised by 
their education far above all narrow and sordid views- 
are appointed to put the laws in force. When we behold 
these upright dispensers of justice without any temptation 
to the right or to the left, prepared by a long course of 
study for their awful and important functions ; when 
we behold them hearing with the greatest candor and 
most invmcible patience, not merely the causes between 
different subjects, but those between private citizens 
and their sovereign, and instead of leaning to the ruleitt 
who appoint them, giving every proper facility to thtf 
prisoner, attending particularly to his defence, and even 
becoming his council when he errs. Shall we not 
feel grateful to a government which promotes and sanc- 
tions so great uprightness, and which seeks so eagerly 
the happiness of its people. It is not enough that w« 
¥# obedient subjecti to such a government as this ; wt 
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most be actire in its defence against open enemies and 
internal foes. Is there any person who is not conscious 
that he is completely master of his own conduct-— 
that the quiet possession of his life, his person and 
property, and good name, are secured to him by the 
laws. Do we not feel that our government is able, and 
not merely able, but careful to protect the rights of every 
individual, and to allow him as~ much liberty as is 
compatible with the rights of his fellow subjects ; pro- 
tecting him against all oppression, giving free scope to 
thti exertion of his talents, and in every way contribu- 
ting to his comfort and happiness. Such is a funt sketch 
indeed of the glorious constitution which we enjoy ; 
and this we are called upon to exchange for the govern- 
ment of the United States ; a government which has 
oppressed and impoverished its own people, and deprived 
them virtually, of all their valuable privileges. For 
how can liberty exist among a people where officers of 
state and representatives crouch to a^bloody tyrant ? Be 
vigilant against such an enemy ; the contest is indeed 
awful and to be deplored ; but of the event your repre- 
sentatives entertain no dread. 

It is not necessary for us to examine the causes alled- 
ged by our enemies^ for this unjust and unnatural war, 
because an address from the house of representatives of 
the state of Massachusetts, the most respectable in the 
union, proves in the most satisfactory manner, that it 
is wanton and unprovoked, and is me climax of the 
various outrages previously committed against Great 
Britain. In this statement they have been jdned by the 
minority in congress, whose exposition of the secret 
reasons of the war, and the falsehood of those aUedged 
by the president and his friends is unanswerable, 
and must hand down the promoters of this diabolical 
measure to the execration of posterity* Indeed the 
more enlightened and best informed persons in the Uni- 
ted Statesman men who love their native land and think 
with impartiality, afe against the war^ and a« they 
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fonn an incTeamng majority, we hare ererj reason to 
suppose, that they will be able to hurl their opponent! 
from power, and speedilf ta restore peace to their ooua- 
try. 

Finding on their meeting that the prorlnee was at- 
tually invaded, it became immediately necessary for 
your representatives to give as much efficacy as possible 
to our natural means of defence. For this purpose, sere* 
ral alterations have been made in the militia laws, whidi 
being framed from a state of tranquility, were too weak 
in their provisions for actual war. These alterations 
render it easy for the commander in chief of the pro- 
vince to call out any part, or in case of necessity the 
whole militia, subject wliale embodied to the strictest 
discipline, that they may become truly formidaUe- to 
the enemy. 

Your representatives persuaded themselves that the 
great majority jof their constituents were willing to 
make every sacrifice at such a time as this, and td^ndure 
a temporary privation of liberty, in order ultimately to 
secure the whole. In providing for the defence of the 
province, your representatives did not hesitate to enact 
the severest punishment against those who refuse to 
march against the enemy, or who endeavor by their 
influence to discourage and deter others. But as they 
apprehend more danger from the private machinations 
of their foes than their open* attacks, it was necessary to 
restrain the liberty of these who werenot immediately 
called into the field: 

Trusting more to tteachery than open hostility, our 
enemies have already spread their Emissaries through 
the country to seduce our fellow subjects from their alle- 
giance, bv promises as false as the princij^es on which 
they are founded. A law has therefore been enacted 
fe the ipeedy detection of such emissaries, and for 
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leir condign punishment on conviction — a law which 
will not he easy to escape. 

In passing these different acts for the defence and 
reservation of the province, your representatives pro* 
^eded with all possible moderation. The exigency of 
le times would perhaps have justified them in adopting 
ronger measures; but they were not disposed to 
mdge the rights and privileges of the people, any fur- 
ler than was ab6oI\itely necessary. It did not escape 
em, that placed as we are so near our enemies, hor- 
3ring upon them through such an extensive line of 
mntry, connected with them by so many ties, and so 
any persons lately from American states settled among 
», whose inclinations, though in the main good, would 
iturally lean against us, ordinary measures of caution 
ere not sufficient. But trusting, on the other hand, to 
le well tried loyalty of the great body of the people, 
• assist in the execution of the laws and the detection 
: those doubtful characters and secret traitors, they 
ive been induced to adopt the most lenient which a 
le attention to the general safety would admit. 

Your representatives finished their labors with pla- 
jig in the hands of his honor, the president, all the 
ablic money that they could collect, in order to contri- 
ute as much as possible to the extraordinary expence 
hich the war renders necessary, and they have the 
lUest confidence that it will be most faithfully applied. 
[aving thus endeavored, to the best of their abilities, 
» provide for the welfare and safety of the province, 
our representatives take the liberty of reminding you 
lat the best laws are useless without the zealous co- 
)eration of the people ; unless you are prepared to 
ndergo the greatest privations, and to make the severest 
icrifices, all that your representatives have done will 
e of no avail. Be ready, then, at all times, to rally 
)und the royal standard, and let those who are not 
silled into service assist the families of those who are 
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called into the field. Be quick to discern and prompt to 
seize upon all those who either by word or deed seek to 
stifle or discourage that ardent patriotism which ajt this 
moment animates all the inhabitants of this province ; 
let your whole attention be applied to the defence of tha 
country and the defeat of our enemy. 

Inspired with this disposition, your representatives 
are confident of success, for although they admit that 
the contest will be terrible and the hardships which you 
will have to suffer severe, yet the justice of our cause, 
and your gratitude and attachment to the illustrious nation 
of which you forth a part, will enable you to surmount 
them. And iSk no one deceive you with vain terrors 
concerning the new powers with which we have armed 
government. The good and loyal will never perceive 
them, except in the greater secuTity which th<>y will 
give him ; for they are placed in the hands of his excel- 
lency General Brock, a- commander no less distinguished 
for his valor in the field than for his justice and humanity. 
In his wisdom aM experience, in war, your representa- 
tives have tibe- finnest reliance ; and the} rejoice that at 
such a crisis, a general of so great abilities, and whose 
private iQerits gain the hearts of all who know him, 
should, Ibrough Divine Providence, be placed at the 
head of this government. 

Remember, when you go forth to the combat, that 
you fight not for yourselves alone, but for the whole 
world. You are defeating the most formidable conspi- 
racy against the civilization of man that ever was 
contrived ; a conspiracy threatening greater barbarism 
and misery than followed the downfall of the Roman 
empire — ^that now you have an opportunity of proving 
your attachment to the parent state which contends for 
the relief of oppressed nations, the last pillar of true 
liberty, and toe last refuge of oppressed humanity. 
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Perserere as you have begun, in jour«. strict obedi- 
ence to the laws and your attention to military discipline ; 
deem no sacrifice too costly whicb secures the enjoyment 
of our happy constitution ; follow, with your country- 
men in Britain, the paths of virtue, and, like them, 
you shall triumph over all your unprincipled foes. 
^Signed,) ALLAN MAC LEAN, 

Speaker. 
Commons House of Assembly, August 5th, 1812. 



iMter of Colonel Cass^ of the Army late tender the Com* 
mand of Brigadier Creneral VnlUam HuUj to the 
Secretary of War* 

Washington, September 10th, 1812. 
Sir-— Having been (wdered on to this place by Colonel 
Mc Arthur, for the purpose of communicating to the 
government such particulars respecting the expedition 
lately commanded by Brigadier General Hull and its 
disasterous result, as might enable them correctly to ap- 
preciate the conduct of the officers and men, and to 
develope the causes which produced so foul a stain up- 
on the national character, I have the honor to submit 
for your consideration the following statement : 

When the forces landed in Canada, they landed with 
an ardtnt zeal and stimulated with the hope of conquest. 
No enemy appeared within view of us, and had an im- 
mediate and vigorous attack been made upon Maiden, it 
would doubtless have fallen an easy victory. I knew 
general Hull afterwards declared he regretted this at- 
tack had not been made, and he had ev^ry reason to be- 
lieve success would have crowned his efl&rts. The rea- 
son given for delaying eur operations was to mount our 
heavy cannon, and a&rd to the Canadian militia time 
and opportunity to quit an obnoxious service. In the 
course of two weeks, the number of their militia wh^ 
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were embodied had decreased by desertion fiom ax 
hundred to one thousand men : and, in the course of 
three weeks, the cannon were mounted, the ammuni- 
tion fixed, and every preparation made for an immediate 
investment of the fort. At a council, at which were 
present all the field officers, and which was held two 
days before our preparations were completed, it was 
unanimously agreed to make an immediate attempt to ac- 
complish the object of the expedition. If by waiting 
two days we. could have the service of our artillery, it 
was agreed to "wait ; if not, it was determined to go with- 
out it and attempt the place by storm. Thiso pinion ap- 
peared to correspend with the views of the general, and 
the day was appointed for commencing our march 
He declared to me that he considered himself pledged 
to lead the army to Maiden. The ammunition was 
placed in the wagons, the cannon were embarked on 
iM>ardthe floating batteries, and every requisite vras 
prepared. The spirit and zeal, the ardor and animation 
displayed by the officers and men on learning the near 
accomplishment of their wishes, a sure and sacred 
pledge, that in the hour of trial they would not be 
wanting in duty to their country and themselves, in op- 
position to the wishes and opinions of all the officers, 
was adopted by the general. The plan of attacking 
Maiden was abandoned, and instead of acting offensive- 
ly, we bvoke up our camp, evacuated Canada, and 
re-crossed the nver in the night, without even the 
shadow of an enemy to injure us. We left to the ten- 
der ,mercy of the enemy the miserable Canadians who 
had joined us, and the protection we afforded them was 
but a passport to vengeance. This fatal and unaccoun- 
table step dispirited the troops, and destroyed the little 
confidence which a series of timid, irre&olute and inde-* 
eisive measeres had left in the commanding officer. 

About the tenth of August, the enemy received a 
teinforcement of four hundred mea. On the twelftfaf 
tte commanding officers of three of the regifoenti {Ji»9 
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fourth waji at)sent,) were informed through a medium 
which admitted of no douht, that the general had stated 
that a capitulation would be necessary. They, on the 
same day, addressed to Governor Meigs of Ohio a let- 
ter, of which the following is an extract : 

" Believe all the bearer will tell you* Believe it, 
however it may astonish you, as much as if told by one 

of us. Even a c— — is talked of by the --. 

The bearer will fill the vacancy." 

The doubtful fate of this letter rendered it necessary 
to use circumspection in its details, and therefore the 
blanks were left. The word * capitulation' will fill the 
first and * commanding general' the other. As no enemy 
was near us, and as the superiority of our force was 
manifest, we could see no necessity for capitulating,. 
nor any propriety in alluding to it. We therefore deter 
inined in the last resort to incur the responsibility of 
divesting the general of his command. This plan was 
eventually prevented by two of the commanding officers 
of regiments being ordered upon detachments. 

On the 13th, the British took a position opposite to De- 
troit, and began to throw up works. During that and 
the two following days, they pursued their object with- 
out interniption and established a battery for two eighteen 
pounders and an eight inch howitzer. About sunset on 
the 14th, a detachment of 350 men from the regiments 
commanded by Colonel M'Arthur and myself was order- 
ed to march to the river Raisin, to escort the provisions, 
which had some time remained there protected by a 
company under the command of Captain Brush. 

On Saturday, the 15th, about 1 o'clock, ft flag of 
truce arrived from Sandwich, bearing a summons from 
General Brock, for the surrender of the to\vn and fort 
of Detroit, stating, he could no longer restrain the fuiy 
of the savages. To this an imjnediate and spirited 
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Tefusal was returned. About four oVfock tbeir«batteiief 
began to play upon the town. The fire was returned 
ana coBitinued without interruption and with little effect 
till dark. Their shells were thrown till eleven o'clock. 
At daylight, the firing recommenced; about the 
same time the enemy began to land troops at the 
Springwells, three miles below Detroit, protected by 
two of their armed vessels. Between 6 and *7 o'clock, 
they had effected a landing and.took up thir line of march. 
They moved in a close column of platoons, twelve in 
front, upon the bank of the river. 

The fourth regiment whs stationed in the fort ; the 
Ohio volunteers and a part of the Michigan militia, be- 
hind some pickets, in a situation in which the whole 
flank of the enemy would have been eicposed. The 
residue of the Michigan militia were in the upper part 
of the town to resist the incursions of the savages. Two 
twenty-four pounders loaded with grape shot were 
posted on a commanding eminence, ready to sweep the 
advancing column. In this situation, the superiority of 
our position was apparent, and our troops, iii the eager 
.expectation of victory, awaited the approach of the 
enemy. Not a sigh of discontent broke upon the ear ; 
not a look of cowardice met the eye. Every man 
expected a proud day for his country, and each was anx- 
ious that his individual exertion should contribute to the 
general result. 

When the head of their column arrived within about 
five hundred yards of our line, orders were received 
from General Hull for the whole to retreat to the fort, 
and for the twenty-four pounders not to open upon the 
enemy. One universal burst of indignation was apparent 
upon the receipt of this order. Those whose conviction 
was the deliberate result of a dispassionate examination 
of passing events, saw the impropriety of crowding one 
thousand one hundred men into a little work, which 
fbree hundred could fully man, and into which tl^ shot 
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laid shells of the enemy were falling. The fort was in'' 
this manner filled ; the men were directed to stack tl^if 
arms^ and scarcely was an opportunity afforded of md- 
ving. Shortly after, a white flag was hung out upoiv. 
the walls. A British officer rode up to inquire the 
cause. A communication passed hetween the command; 
ing generals, which ended ih the capitulution submitted 
to you. In entering into this capitulation, the general 
took counsel from his own feelings only. Not an officer 
was consulted. Not one anticipated a surrender till ha 
saw the white flag displayed. Even the women were 
indignant at so shameful a degradation of the American 
character, and all felt as they should have felt but ho 
who held in his hands the reins of authority. 

Our morning report had that mdming made our men 
present, fit for duty, one thousand and sixty, without 
including the detachment before alluded to, and without 
including three hundred ot the Michigan militia on 
duty. About dark on Saturday evening, the detachment 
sent to escort the provisions received orders from General 
Hull, to return with as much expedition as possible. 
About ten o'clock the next day they arrived withiii 
sight of Detroit. Had a firing been heard, or any re« 
sistance visible, they would immediately have advanced 
and attacked the rear of the enemy. The situation in 
which this detachment was placed, although the result 
of accident, was the best for annoying the enemy and 
cutting off his retreat that could have been selected. 
With'his raw troops enclosed between two fires, and no 
hopes of succour, it is hazarding little to say that very 
few would have escaped. 

I have been informed by Colonel Findley, who saw 
the return of the quarter-master-general the day after 
the surrender, that their whole force, of every descrip- 
tion, white, red, and black, was one thousand and 
thirty. They had twenty-nine platoons, twelve in a 
platoon, of men dressed io uni^rm. Many of thetft 
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were evidently Cfinadian militia. The rest of their 
militia increased their white force to about seven hun- 
dred men. The number of the Indians could not be 
ascertained with any degree of precision ; not many 
vera visible. And in the event of an attack upon the 
town and fort, it was a species of force which could 
have afforded no material advantage to the enemy. 

• 

In endeavoring to appreciate the motives and to inves- 
tigate the causes which led to an event so unexpected 
and dishonorable, it is impossible to find any solution in 
the relative strength of the contending parties, or in 
the measures of resistance in our power. That we were 
far superior to the enemy ; that upon any ordinary prin- 
ciple of calculation we would have defeated them, the 
wounded and indignant feelings of every man there 
will testify. 

A few days before the surrender, I was informed by 
General Hull, we had four hundred rounds of twenty- 
four pound shot fixed, and about one hundred thousand 
cartridges made. We surrendered with the fort forty 
barrels of powder >and two thousand five hundred stand 
of arms. 



«' 



The state of our provisions has not been generally 
understood. On the day of the surrender we had fifteen 
days provi^ons of every kind on hand. Of. meat there 
was plenty in the countjy, and arrangements had been 
made for purchasing and grinding the flour It was cal- 
culated we could readily procure three months provisions 
independent of one hundred and fifty barrels of flour, 
and one thousand three hundred head of cattle which 
had b^'en forwarded from the state of Ohio, which remain- 
ed at the River Raisin under Captain Brush, within reach 
of the army. 

But had we been totally destitute of provisions, our 
duty and our interest undoubtedly was to fight. The 
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enemy invited us to meet him in the field. By defeat- 
ing him the whole country would have been open to us, 
and the object of our expedition gloriously and success* 
fully obtained. If we had been defeated, we had no- 
thing to do but to retreat to the fort, and make the best 
defence which circumstances and our situation rendered 
practicable. But basely to surrender without, firing a 
gun — tamely to submit without raising a bayonet — dis- 
gracefully to pass in review before an enemy as inferior 
in the quality as in the number of his forces, were cir- 
cumstances which excited feelings more easily felt than 
described. To see the whole of our men flushed with 
the hope of victory, eagerly awaiting the approaching 
contest, to see them afterwards dispirited, hopeless and 
desponding, at least five hundred shedding tears be- 
cause they were not allowed to meet their country's 
fi)e, and to fight their country's battles, excited sensa'^ 
tions which no American has ever before had cause to- 
feel, and which, I trust in God, will never again be 
felt, while one man remains to defend the standard o£ 
the Union. 

r am expressly authorised to state, that Colonel Mr. 
Arthur and Colonel Findley, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Miller viewed this transaction in the light which I do. 
They know and feel that no circumstance in our situa- 
tion, none in that of the enemy, can excuse .a capitula- 
tion so dishonorable and unjustifiable. This, too, is 
the universal sentiment among the troops ; and I shall 
he surpi^ised to learn that there is one man who thinks it 
was necessary to sheatb his sword or lay down his 
musket. 

1 was informed by General Hull, the moniihg after 
fee capitulation, that the British forces consisted of one 
thousand eight hundred regulars, and that he surrender- 
ed to prevent th^ effusion of human blood. That he 
magnified their regular force nearly five fold, there can 
be no doubt. 1/^ether the philanthropic reason asdgor 
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ed by him is a sufficient justification for surrendering a 
fortified town, an army and a territory, is for the gov- 
ernment to determine. Confident I am, that had the 
courage and conduct of the general been equal to the 
spirit and zeal of the troops, the event would have been 
as brilliant and successful as it now is disastrous and 
dishonorable. 

Very respectfully, sir, I have the honor to be, yow 
most obedicai servant, LEWIS CASS, 

CoK dd Regt. Ohio Volunteers* 
The Hon. Wm. Eustis, 

Secretary of War. 



Legislature of Maryland — The f (Mowing Preamble wnd 
Resolutions were ordered to be printed in the House af 
Delegates > 

^Vhcreas, The president of the United States called 
upon the executive of this state to furnish his proportion 
of one hundred thousand militia, by virtue of an act of 
congress, passed 10th April 1812 ; and it appearing to 
this general assembly ,that the sud requisition was un- 
accompanied with either of the exigencies provided br 
the constitution : — And whereas, the wise and patriotic 
framers of our constitution, having for their object die 
freedom, the happiness and independence of their coun* 
try, thought it necessary, in order to preserve this 
government in its republican form, and tecure the 
blessings of liberty to their posterity, to constitute 
protecting barriers against an improper or ambitious 
use of military power : — And whereas, offensive 
wars, schemes of foreign conquest, accession of te^ 
ritory, or national aggrandizement, are repugnant to 
the principles of our free inslitutions-^Therefore, 

Resolvedj That it was never contemplated by the 
•OQstitutiony when it entrusted to the general government 
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the controul of the militia, in certain emergencies, that it 
should, by perverted interpretations, at its discretion, use 
that power in the absence of those emergencies, and that 
the calling ont of the militia of this state, by the Presi- 
dent of the U. States, by virtue of the act aioresaid, 
ivithout the existence ot such emergency, is an open and 
dangerous innovation upon our rights and liberties. 

Resolvedj That the power delegated by the consti- 
tution to the general government, to raise and support 
armies, as well from the nature and form of the govern- 
ment, as from the preamble to the constitution, was in- 
tended for the defence and protection of our own territo- 
ry ; and that the invasion of a foreign territory, by ar- 
mies raised and supported by the general government, 
and garrisoning our forts ivith the militia, as a substitute 
for these armies, is holding them in service longer than 
any exigency existed, even- if any existed at all, and an 
unwarrantable stretch of power, which must ultimately 
lead to a consolidation o( these United States into a mil- 
itary government, if not timely and vigorously checked 
and resisted by all lawful and constitutional means. 

Resolvedy That if the general government, as a part 
of their policy, prefer the service oi the militia to die 
employment of regular troops, in garrison, or any other 
military operations, even in the state to which thev be- 
long, it is, under the constitution, bound to provide i^ 
the means necessary for their support, and that it has llo 
power to burthen the states with any of the expenses in* , 
cident to such service. 



General Smyth^s Vin£catum of hi$ Condud in ffte 
Failure of his Attempt to invade Canada- 

Head Quarters^ Camp near Buffalo, Dee- t. 
Gentlemen — Your letter of the 2d Dec. is before bw, 
and I answer it in the fbllowisg manner : 
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On the 26th October, I ordered that 20 scows should 
be prepared for the transportation of artillery and car- 
ilry, and put the carpenters of the army upon that duty. 

By the 26th of Nov. 10 scows were completed, and 
by bringing some boats from Lake Ontario, above the 
fidls of Niagara, the number was increased to 70. 

I had on the 12th Nov. issued Bn address to the mea 
of New York, andperhaps 300 had arrived at Buffalo. I 
presumed the regular troops, and the volunteers under 
colonels Swift and IVTClure, would furnish 2360 men 
for duty ; and of general Tannehill's brigade from Penn- 
sylvania, reporting a total of 1650, as many as 412 had 
volunteered to cross into Canada. My orders were t6 
" cross with 3000 men at once.?' I deemed myself 
leaay to fulfill them. 

Preparatory thereto, on the night of the 27th of Nov. 
I sent over two parties, one under lieut. colonel Boerst- 
ler, the other under Capt.King, with whom Lieut. Angus 
of the navy, at the head of a body of seamen, united. 
The first was t» capture a guard and destroy a bridge 
about 5 miles below Fort Erie ^ the second party was 
to take and render useless the cannon of the enemy's 
batteries, and some pieces of light artillery. The first 
party failed to destroy the bridge — the second, after 
tendering unserviceable the light artillery, separated by 
misapprenension* Lieut. Angus, the seamen, and a 
part of the troops, returned,^ with alF the boats, while 
€apt. King, Capt.Morgan, Capt. Spraul, Lieut.Houston 
and about 60 men, remained. The party thus reduced, 
attacked, took, and rendered unserviceable two of the 
enemy's batteries, captured 34 prisoners, found two 
boats, in which Capt. King sent his prisonefTs and about 
balf his party with the other officers ; he himself re* 
maining widi^ 30 men, whom he would not abandon^ 
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Orders had been given, that all the troops in the 
neighborhood should march, at reveillee, to the place of 
embarkation. A part of the detachment s iit in the 
night returned and excited apprehensions for the residue, 
about 250 men under the command of Colonel Wgider, 
suddenly put off in boats for the opposite shore ; a part 
of the force had landed, when a force deemed superior, 
with one piece of artillery wa!> discovered ; a retreat 
was ordered, and Colonel Winder's detachment suflfered 
a loss of six killed and nineteen wounded, besides 
some officers. 

The general embarkation commenced as the troops 
arrived — but this being a first embarkation, the whole 
of the scows were occupied by about one third of the 
artillery, while about 800 regular infantry, about 200 
twelve months volunteers under Colonel Swift, and 
about 200 of the militia who had volunteered for a few 
days, occupied all the boats that were ready. The 
troops, then embarked, moved up the stream to Black 
Rock, without loss — they were ordered to disembark 
and dine. 

I had received from my commanding general an in- 
struction in the following words — ^''In all important 
movements you will, I presume, consider it advisable 
to consult some of your principal officers." I deemed 
this equivalent to an order ; and the movement impor- 
tant. I called for the field officers of the regulars and 
twelve months volunteers embarked. Colonel Porter 
was not found at the moment. These questions were 
put — Is it expedient now to cross ? Is the force vot A^IM 
sufficient to conquer the opposite shore ? 

The first question was decided in the negative by 
Colonels Parker, Schuyler, Winder, Lieutenant Colo- 
nels Boerstler, Coles, and Major Campbell — Colonel 
Swift alone gave an opinion for then crossing over. The 
second question was not decided. Coloneb Parkefi 
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Schuyler^ Lieutenant Colonel Coles and Major Carnp^ 
bell were decidedly of opinion that the force was insuf^ 
fieient. Colonels Winder, Swift, Lieut. Colonel Boerst- 
ler and Captain Oilman^ deemed the force sufficient 

I determined to postpone crossing over until more 
complete preparations would enable me to embark the 
whole force at once, the counsel prescribed by my or- 
ders. The next day was spent in such preparation, 
and the troops were ordered to be again at the place of 
embarkation at 8 o^clock on the morning of the 30th 
of November. On their arrival they were sent into - 
the adjacent woods, there to build fires, and to remain 
until 3 o^clock A. M. on the 1st of December, when it 
was intended to put off two hours before daylight, so as 
to avoid the enemy's cannon in passing the position 
which it was believed they occupied below, to land 
above Chippawa, assault that place, and if successful 
march through Queenston to Fort George. For this 
expedition, the contractor was called on to furnish ra- 
tions for 2500 men for four days, when it was found 
that he could furnish the pork but not the ilour — the 
deputy quarter master called for 60 bbls. and got but 35. 

The embarkation commenced, but was delayed by 
drcumstances, so as not to be completed until after «lay« 
light, when it was found the regular infantr} , 688 men, 
the artillery, 177 men. Swift's volunteers, estimated 
at 236, companies of federal volunteers under Captains 
Collins, Phillips, Allison, Moore, Maher and Marshall, 
amounting to 27G men, commanded by Lieutenant Col- 
onel Mc Clure, 100 men of Colonel Dobbin's militia, 
and a few men in a boat with Gen. P. B. Porter, had 
embarked— the whole on board amounting, exclusive 
of officers, to 1465 men, or thereabouts ; and it was 
two hours later than had been contemplated. Tliere 
were some groups of men not yet embarked ; they were 
applied to, requested and ordered by the brigade major 
(o get into their boats — ^they did not. The number of 
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these the brigade major estimated at about 150. It was' 
probably greater. It then became a question whether 
it was expedient to invade Canada in open daylight^ 
with 1500, at a point where no reinforcements could be 
expected for some days. 1 saw that the number of the 
regular troops was declining rapidly — I knew that 
on them chiefly I was to depend. I called together 
the olFicers commanding corps of the regular army. 
Col. Parker being sick, those present were Colonel 
Porter of the artillery, Col. Schuyler, Col. Winder 9jiii 
Lieut. Col. Coles. 1 put to them this question : — Shall 
we proceed ^ They unanimously decided that we ought 
not. I foresaw that the volunteers who had come out for 
a few days, would disperse — several of them had on the 
evening of the 28th broke their muskets. I foresaw that 
the number of the regular troops would decrease, the 
measles and other diseases being among them ; and they 
were now in tents in the month of December. I in- 
formed the officers that th<; attempt to invade Canada 
^woulJ not be made until the army was reinforced; di- 
rected them to withdraw their troops^ and cover them 
with huts immediately. 

You say that on Saturday every obstruction xns remo- 
ved, and that a landing might have been effected without 
the loss of a single man. This proves you unacquainted 
with the occurrences of the day. Colonel Winder, in 
returning from the enemy s shore in the morning, l<M3t a 
tenth part of his force, in killed and wounded. The 
enemy showed ,no more than 500 or 600 men, as esti- 
mated by Colonel Parker, and one piece of artillery 
supposed a nine pounder. That force we no doubt might 
have overcome, but not >vithout loss; and that, from 
the great advantage the enemy would have bad, might 
have been considerable. 

To recapitulate : — I\Iy orders were to pass into Canada 
with 3000 men at once. On the first day of embarka- 
tioA not more than 1100 men were embarked; of whom 
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400, that is, half the regular infantry, were exhausted 
with fatigue, and want of rest. On the second embarka- 
tion, only 1500 men were embarked, and these were to 
have put off immediately, and to have descended the 
river to a point where reinforcements were not to be 
expected. On both days, many of the regular troops 
were men in bad health, who could not have stood one 
day's march ; who, although they were on the sick re- 
port, were turned out by their ardent officers. The 
affair at Queenston is a caution against relying on crowds 
who go to the banks of Niagara to look on a battle as on 
a theatrical exhibition ; who, if they are disappointed of 
the sights, break their muskets : or if they are without 
lotions for a day desert. I have made to you this frank 
disclosure without adniitting your autliority to require it, 
under the impression that you are patnotic and candid 
men ; and that you will not censure me for following the 
cautious counsels of experience ; nor join the senseless 
clamor excited against me by an interested man. 

I have some reason to believe that the cautious coun- 
sel given by the superior officers of my command was 
good. From deserters we learn, that 2344 rations are 
issued daily on the frontier, on the British side. Captain 
King, prisoner at Fo.t George, writes to an officer thus : 
** Tell pur friends to take better care of themselves than 
it appears I have done." 

I am, gentlemen, with great respect, vour most 
obedient, ALEXANDER SMYTH, 

* Brigadier General. 
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